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TO THE SECOND COURSE. 

[As delivered for the second linic in New-York.] 

‘ ^'uf: circumplaucos under which I now inc(!t this as¬ 
semblage of the people of New-York, are, 1 believe, un¬ 
paralleled in the liistory of the world. All nations hiive 
had their revoIulion.s— all citi(‘s, in the hitherto iinfortunale 
ariiiids of the Iiuinan race, titeir disturbances, and their 
di.sturb<as; l.iut truly, the sight and tin: sound is alike 
novel, of ]>rivilege and j)re(ension arraying all the forc(« 
of a would-hc hiertirehy and a irauld-lic aristocracy, to 
a.ssassiiiale the lilterties of a fie(^ state in the |)erson of a 
single individual, and to outrage public order and public 
decency, by riliald shinders and incenditiry llireats, against 
the. re|)uUillon iiiid person of a woman. Tndy (he 
signs are notcl which intirk this hour, and tndy (he place 
assigned to myself by (he < lamour aiul tirtiiice of ii IwKly of 
inetgtrenihliiig for privileg(;s and piolil,s,aiid (Mger todrown 
with noisy words that w hich they cannot confute, by argu¬ 
ment, niigbtc.owcr (be streiiglb of one less con(id(‘iil in her 
caust*. or less urdeiil ior its success. Jjut, so sur(;ly as 1 
know the strength of (he ground which J have a..ssmtied, 
andtl)(; weakness of (hat which///'■(/ have to deli'ud, will 
I sU'ind fast, and stand linn. And did 1 need, in this hour, 
ought beyond or witliout my own bosom to sustain me, I 
sliould lind it in my conviction of tlie desliiaxl triumph of 
the cause I w'rvis, and in tlu; pure decision of wdser and 
happier generations to come, who (be wluit it may, the 
momentary issue of this hour, and its momentary conse¬ 
quences, to me,) shall write my name and preserve nay 
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memory among those of the champions of human liberty 
and heralds of human improvcincnt. 

I know of none, from the modest Socrates and gentle 
Jesus, down to the least or the greatest reformers of our 
own lime, who liave remembered the p(X)r, the ignorant, or 
the oppressed, raised their voice in favour of more equal 
distributions of knowledge and libcrt^q or dared to investi¬ 
gate the causes of vice and wretchedness, with a view to 
their remedy; 1 know of none, I say, who have not been 
the mark of persecution, drank the poison of calumny, or 
home the cross of martyrdom. What better and wiser 
have endured, 1 shall not lack couragi; to meet. Having 
put my hand to the plough, I will not draw back, nor, 
having met the challenge! so long cast at luininn nature! 
and human r(!ason, alike by privilege and superstition, will 
I refuse to meet all hazards in their cansc!. 

I have already jilcdgcd myself to show evidence for all 
my opinions; I [liedgc! myself farther, to .<;liow all my 
apiniims, for, so tnily as 1 Jiave tal;eii man for my study, 
and liis happiness for niy object, do I lielie\ (! that all my 
opinions can bring facts to their snjijxirt, and a\ ill, sooner or 
later, find an echo in every tliinking mind and feeling heart. 

It hath heeii asked again and again, amid all the confu¬ 
sion of reports and ass<-itions, threats and declamations, 
conjured up to fright the timidity of woman, and alarm 
the protecting tenderness of man, why I do not reply to 
the sland(!r of enemies, and supply argiinieiits to lihtnds ? 

If among tht! present assemhlage there be any who 
have folIow(!d tdl or soint! of my previous discourses, I 
would put it to tlieir memory tind their reason, if I, on 
those occasions, jjvesented arguin(!nts and evidence for the 
opinions advanced; and if any one of those iirgiunents 
has been by a single individuttl refitted, or that evidence, 
in whole or in part, by one single individual in)pugncd. 
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And I will here call Ufion you to observe, that iny oppo¬ 
nents have had the command of the whole press and all 
the pulpits of this city. To what account have these 
been turned ? To heap on my name and jHii-son outrage 
and abuse. To libel my audience; inliniidute women, 
attack the interests of men, invoke the interference of the 
magislrac-y of the city, and threaten the lessees of this house 
wJfh “ riot, fire, and bloodslu^d.” 

My friends, I appeal to your reason, if, by resorting to 
such measures, my opjwnents have not substantiated their 
ow'n weakness, and supplied an acknowledgment, that so 
far as I have .spoken they cannot gainsay me 7 

And now, then, I will ask, and that rather for the sake 
of good order and common sense, than for any jiersonal 
interest of mine, if on the topics 1 have spoken, 1 have 
neither outraged your reason nor your feelings, and re¬ 
main unanswered by my enemies—if it be not at. the leiist 
probable that on tlie topics I have noi spoken, I nuiy be 
rational also. I liave noliiing in iny head or my heart to 
hold back from such of my fellow creatures, as may desire 
to read either, with a view to the eliciting of truth. I have 
idready sketched out to you the sulrject matter of many 
future investigations, enjbracing all our weightiest duties 
and responsibilities, as reasoning and sentient beings. 

Hut, as 1 liave opened our discussion.s in order, so m 
order must I pursue them, if pursued at iill. We cannot 
s{)cak to all things at once, nor demonstrate tlie last prob¬ 
lem in Euclid, ere we have substantiated the first. 

In compliance with the wdshes of si imrss of tlie citizens, 
as conveyed to me by individuals, and attested by my own 
observations of the many disapf^ioinled of entrance in our 
former places of meeting, I have consented to redeliver my 
elementary course on the nature of aU knowledge, physical 
and moral. 
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Without a thorough understanding of the primary truths 
which it has been my attempt, in this elementary course, 
familiarly to elucidate, the public mind must be unfit for 
any discussion; therefore it is, that I commence with these 
primary truths; and therefore it is, that I shall decline the 
discussion of all other topics until, t)ur first premises being 
laid, w'c are supplied with a standard by which to test all 
existing opinions and existing practice. 

Whenever hereafter 1. may be called, in peace and with 
seriousnes.s, to deliver my view’s on any sulyect of general 
interest to my fellow beings, I w’ill meet their w’ishes. My 
opinions, whatever they may be, I am not accustomed to 
defend, but I w'ill willingly explain; and explain with 
that simjdicity, which befits enquiry after truth, aiul that 
tenderness to the feelings of others, which 1 think I am 
not a])t to forget. 

IJefon; we open our discussions of the evening, 1 would 
suggest to the audience, (he propri<‘ty of bearing in mind 
lh('. circumstances under which we meet, the former futile 
attempts to disturb our meetings in the Masonic Hall, and 
the possible ]tresence of some mistaken and misguided in¬ 
dividuals, ready to excite false alarm, and to take advan¬ 
tage of any tin; least disturbance, with a vic'w to the 
injury of the cause of liuinnn im|)rovem(ait, which we are 
met to promote, and to the injury of the lessee.s of the 
building wbieli xve now ocrn|)Y. 

In case of any attempt to disturb our meeting, by cries 
of alarm, 1 beg the audience to hear in mind, that the 
house is under vigilant end double police. 

I shall now’, then, pi csent you with the opening dis¬ 
course, foimerly delivered in the Masonic Hull. And, as 
it will be in matter and words the same, you will judge of 
tlie accuracy of the reports presented in your daily 
l>apers. 
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ON THE NATURE OP KNOWLEDGE. 

Who among us, that hatli cast even an occasional and 
slightly observant glance on the face of society, but must 
have remarked the diflering opinions, whicli distract the 
human mind ; the o{)posing creeds and systems, each as¬ 
serting its claim to infallibility, tmd rtdlying around its 
standard portiiuicious disciphjs, enthusiastic proselytes, 
ardent apologists, fiery combatants, obsequious worshij^ 
pers, conscientious followers, and devoted martyrs? If we 
extend oiir oliservation over the surface of our glolre, and 
consider its diversified population, howe,ver varied in hue 
and feature, we find it yet more varied in opinions, in one 
opinion only invariably agreed, viz. lliat of its infallibility. 
The worshi])per of .sculjitured idols bows before the image 
of his hand, and slirink.s with unfeigned ti'rror, if a sticri- 
legious intruder prol'ane the sanctuary of hi.s superstition. 
The adorer of ihi; liiight luminary which marks our days 
and .seasons, secs in the resplendent orb, not a link in the 
vast chain of material e.xisteuce, but the source of all ex¬ 
istence ; and so from the most unpretending savage, to the 
most lettered nation of a littered ag(‘. we find (tU shaping 
their siqierstitions, according to the measure of their igno¬ 
rance or their knowledge, and each devoutly believing Ills 
faith anil practice to be the true and the just. Or let us 
confine our observation within the limits of the country w'e 
inltabit—how varying the creeds arising out of one system 
li-i .3 
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of faith! How contradictory the assertions and expecta¬ 
tions of sects, all equally positive and equally, we may 
presume, conscientious! How conflicting the opinions ani 
feelings of men upon all subjects, trivial or importarai 
until we arc tempted to exclaim, “ Wliere, then, is rigm 
or wrong but in human imagination, and what is truth 
more than blind opinion 7” Few of ns prone to study or 
observation, yet educated after existing methods, but must 
have asked tla^se questions, and halted fora reply. 

Shoidd the problem here started be, 1 say not impossible, 
but even ditFicult of solution, lamentable irmsi be the 
human condition to the eiul of time! Had truth no test— 
no standard—no positive, no tangilik; existence, behold us, 
th(!n, sold to error, and, while to (uror. to tnisery, through 
all th ' ffeneralions of our raci'! Hut, Hirliinntely, the 
answer is simple; only too simple, it would appear, for 
mystery loving, mystery seeking man, to peiceive and 
acknowledge. 

lift not the present audience iniagiiie, that I am about 
to ;id(l oiK^ more to the already uncountable, iinnameablc 
systems, wliicli distract lla? nndci^landings of men, or to 
draw yet new doctrines and precepts Ifem the fertile 
alembic, of the human brain. 1 rerjiiest you to la'bold in 
me an eraiuirer, not a teacher ; one who conclaves of truth 
as a jewel to be found, not to he coined ; a tri'asure to be 
di.scovered by observation, and accumulated by careful, 
persevering industry, not invented and manufactured by 
learned art or aspiring quackery, like the once liishionablo 
elixir of immortality and philosopher's stone. ]\1y object 
will be simply to take with yon a survey of the field of 
htlman eiupiiry ; to ascertain its nature, its extent, its 
boundaries, its limits; to discover, in the first jilace, what 
there is for us to know; secondly, the means we possess 
for acquiring such knowledge as is of fiossible al.tainment, 
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and, thirdly, having satisfied ourselves as to what can be 
known, and as to what we know, to seek in our knowledge 
the test of our opinions. 

It must be admitted, that, as all our opinions must n^t 
upon some evidence, real or imagined, so upon the truth 
or falsehood of the evidence admitted, nni“t rest the tmth 
orfelseliood of the opinions based thereiuwn. It is evident, 
therefore, that before we can apply any safe or certain test to 
our opinions, wc must well understand the nature of true 
evidence ; before wo can rellcct, we mu«t have something to 
reflect upon; before we can think acr<irately re‘-})ccting 
any thing, we must knowaccuratel_v all relating to it: and 
wheresoever our knowli'dge be con)[)lete, will our opinion 
be just. 

Seeing, then. Iliat jns| opinions are the result of ju't 
knowledee, and |>erceivin^, as we niii-l all peiceire. how 
much c<tn('n'ion ari-es to socioiy ont of the contlirting 
opitiions. which divide alik(‘ nations and families, into soi |; 
.and ))ar(i''s. it i~ (Mpially onr infere~l and our duty, to aim 
.at tlie aci]ni-i(ion of |n--l Knowledge, with a view' to the 
formation of jii~| opinion'. And. as \'e shall iK're.afler 
have occa'ion to observe, jii'l practice being the r(''u]t of 
list ojiinioii'. and Imm.in hajipine" being the certain result 
of just |ii,ictice, ii i'-e(|n;'.llv our interest and our duty to 
aim at the (oimation of jii't opinions, with a view tp the 
attainment of happiness. 

W'e shall, theielore. open our invC'tigatioiM by an en- 
(]uir_\ into the ■eunre .and ohjeci of jii't knowledge; and 
if we succeed in asceitaining these, we will faithcr exa¬ 
mine the causes which at present impede our progrcs.s, 
and the means Itest culciilaled at once to remove suchim- 
praliments, and to advance us in the course whicii it is 
our interest to pursue. 

If we consider man in comparison with other animal% 
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we find liira distinguished by one principle. This princi¬ 
ple, which is shared by no other existence within the 
range of our observation, gives him all his pre-eminence. 
It constitutes, indeed, all his excellence. By its neglect 
or cultivation he remains ignorant and degraded, or be¬ 
comes intelligent and happy; and, as he owes to it all 
that has elevated him above the brute in past time or at 
tlic present, so in it may he find ricli hope and promise 
for the future. 

Much docs it behove us, then, earnestly to consider this 
distinguishing principle of our nature. Much does it be¬ 
hove us to understand the fulness of its importance and 
its power, and to know tlifit, as without it wc should be 
as the beasts of the field, so with it wc may rise in the 
scale of being, until every vice wliich now' degrades, every 
fear which unnerves, and every prejudice w'hieh encliains 
us, shall disappear hcneatli its influence. 

I advert to tlic sitn})le but all imjxjrtant principle of im¬ 
provement. Weak as w-e are, compared to the healtliy 
strength we arc conscious would lx; desii ahk*.; ignorant as 
w'c are, compared to the height, and hie:ulth, and depth of 
knowledge, which extends around us far as the univer¬ 
sal range of mallfn' itself; miserable as we are, c.ompared 
to the ha,i>|)iness of which we feel ourselves capable; yet 
in this living ininciple wc sec nothing Ix^vond or above us, 
nothing to which we or our descendants may not allahi, of 
groat, of beautiful, of excellent. But to Jid the ])ower 
of this mighty jrrinciple, to urge it forw'ard in its course, 
and accelerate the < bang('. in oiir condition which it jiro- 
rn'tscs, wo must aw aken to it.s observ ation. 

Are we yet awake to this / l>o we know what we arc, 
or have we ever asked ourselv(^s what wc might hef Are 
we even desirous of becoming wiser, and better, and 
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happier ? and, if desirous, are we earnestly applied to 
effect the change ? 

It is probable that some vague desire of advancing in 
knowledge pervades every bosom. We find every where 
some deference paid to the great principle of our nature, 
in the growing demand for schools and colleges. We seem 
to have discovered that the faculties of man demand care 
for their develojxonent; and thal, like the marble of tlie 
quarry, he must be sliaped and polished ere he will pre¬ 
sent the line of Ircauly. 

Hut, alas ! here is the difficulty. If agreed that some¬ 
thing must 1x3 done, rve sei', but darkly wliat that some 
thing is. Wliile eager to be doing, we are still in doubt 
bolb as to the end to be attained and the means to be em¬ 
ployed. Wliilt! anxious to li^arn, we are but too often 
ignorant of the very nature of knowlctlgix We arc un- 
ac(|uaintcd with her baiinls and her babitalion, and seek 
her where she is not to be found. It may be useful, then, 
Ixd'ore we engage in the labyrinth of learning, that we 
(.'.xamine carefully what knowleilge is. 

If we ask tins in our schools, we. shall be told, that 
knowledge; is an ac(|uaintancc with (he struclur(‘ of our 
owm language ; a faniiliiiril)’ witli foreign, esjiecially wiiii 
dead languages. We sladl, moreover, bear of history, 
geography, aslionouiy, We. Do we, ask the same in our 
colleges, w'(^ shall hear larther of law', medicine, surgery, 
tluailogy, maliiematic's, clieinislry, and philosophy, natural 
and mental: and we shall he farther told, that wlien a 
youth has mastei-'-d ;ill these sounding name.s, and puzzled 
through all the learning, uselid or useless, nftaciicd te' 
them—ho is well taught and thoroughly educated. It 
may bo so. And }'et may 1 m 3 be also very ignorant of 
what it most imports liiin to know'. Naj', more! in despite 
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of an intimate acquaintance with all the most esteemed 
branches of knowledge, he may be utterly unacquainted 
with tlie object and nature of knowledge itself. Let us, 
then, enquire again, what hiowledge is. 

Is it not, in the first place, acquaintance wnth ourselves? 
and secondly, with all things to which we stand in relation ? 

llow are w^e to obtain this acquaintance ? By observa¬ 
tion and patient enquiry. 

What are the means we possess for this observation and 
enquiry? Our senses; and our faculties, as awakened and 
improved in and by the exercise of our senses. 

Let us now examine what are the objects really sub¬ 
mitted to the investigation of our senses. 

These may te all embraced under the generic term 
matter, implying the whole of existence within the range 
of our insp«!ction. 

Were we to proceed minutely in our analysis, we should 
observe that matter, as existing around us, apj;eais under 
three forms, the gaseous, the lujuid, and the solid; and 
that under one or other of these forms may be accurately 
classed all tlrat is submitted to our observation—all, in short, 
that w^e can see, hear, feel, taste, or smell. But to enter at 
present into such details would be foreign to our purj)ose. 

1 shall, therefore, psiss on to olisorve, that (he accurate and 
patient investigation of matter, in all its subdivisions, to¬ 
gether with all its qualities and changes, constitutes a just 
education. And that in proportion as we ascertain, in 
the cottrse of inv(;stigittion, the real ciuiditics and actual 
clianges of matter, together with the judicious application 
of all things to the use of man, and influence of all oc¬ 
currences on the happiness of man, so do we acquire know¬ 
ledge. In other words, knowledge is an accumulation of 
faclSj and signifies things known. In proportion, tlierC' 
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fore, as the sphere of our observatbn is large, and our in¬ 
vestigation of all within that sphere careful, in proportion 
is our knowledge. 

The view of knowledge we have here taken is simple; 
and it may be observed, that not in this case only, but in 
all others, accuracy and simplicity go hand in hand. All 
irath is simple, for truth is only fact. The means of al- 
Laiiiing truth are eciually simple. "We have but to seek 
and wc shall find; to open our eyes and our ears; without 
[aejudice to observe; without fear to listen, and dispas¬ 
sionately to examine, compare, iind draw our conclusions. 

The field of knowle.dge is around, and about, and within 
us. I,('t us not be alarmed by sounding words, and let us 
not be deceived by them. I.jet us look to things. It is 
things which we have to consider. Words arc, or, more 
c-orrectljr, should be, only the signs of tilings. I say they 
itkoidd he ; for it is a most lamentable truth, that they are 
now very generally conceived to constitute the very suli- 
stance of knowledge. Words, indeed, should seem at 
present contrived rather for the purpose of confusing our 
ideas, than administering to tlwnr distinctness and arrange- 
rnciitt. Insl.endof viewing them as the shadows, we mis¬ 
take them for the substance ; and conceive that in propor¬ 
tion as we enlarge our voaibulary, we multiply our ac- 
<[uir<nnents. 

Vain, then, will be the attempt to increase our know¬ 
ledge, until we understand where wc are to look for it, and 
in what it consists. Here is the first stepping stone. Let 
our foot but firmly strike it, and our after progress is easy. 

And in what lies the importance of this first step in 
human know ledge I In the accuracy which it brings to all 
our ideas. It places us at once on firm ground, introduces 
us into the field of real enquiry, and lays the reign of tlie 
imagination in the hand of the judgment. Diliicult were 
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it to exaggerate the importance of the step which involves 
such consequences. Until we bring accuracy to our 
thoughts, and, we may add, accuracy to the words em¬ 
ployed for their expression—we can make no progress. 
We may wander, indeed, and most certainly shall wander, 
in various paths ; but they will be paths of error. The 
straight broad road of improvement it will not be ours to 
tread, until we Uike^ieed unto our feet, and Itnow always 
whither we are going. 

Imagine—and how easy is it to unagine, when we have 
but to look around us or within ourselves—imagine the 
confusion of hopes, desire.s, ambitions, and expectittions, 
with which the scholar enters, and but too often leaves, 
the halls of science. On entering them, he, conceives that 
some mysterious veil, like the sciecn of the holy of holies, 
is about to be withdiiiwii, and tli.at he is to l(H)k at things 
far removed from retd life, and raised far above the vulgtir 
apprehension. On leaving them, he has his niemory sur¬ 
charged with a confusion of ideas, ami a yet t\orse confu¬ 
sion of words. He knows, perhaps, the ])roperties of 
ciphers tind of angh^s ; the, names and classi(i( ation of 
birds, fishes, (juadnipeds, insects, and niineials ; the che¬ 
mical aflinities of bodies ; can im'asuri^ star frem star; 
analyse invisible suhstance.s ; detail in chronologietd order 
the rise and fall of nations, with (heir arts, sciences, and 
sects of philosophy. Me ran do all this, and more ; and 
yet, perhaps, is there neither arrangement in his know¬ 
ledge, distinctness in his ideas, nor acciintcy in his Itin- 
guage. And, while jxrssessed of nainj' Viduable facts, 
there is blended with ;dl iind with each, a tiiousand illu¬ 
sions. Thus it is that so many wordy jicdants, and hare¬ 
brained or shallow disputants, are sent foith from the 
schools of all countries, while those who do honour to 
their species, by rendering service in their generation, are, 
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The swbstance of the three first lectures whi5 
present volume, was first ddivered in Cincinnati, during the course 
of the last summer. 

The motives that actuated me to step forward in a manner ill 
suited to my taste and habits, which are rather those of a quiet 
observer and reflecting writer, than of a popular reformer or pub- 
•lic speaker, will appear sutTiciently in the discourses themselves. 
I may observe, however, that from the age of seventeen, when I 
first accidentally opened the page of America’s national history, 
as portrayed by the Italian Bocca, the only work on a subject so 
politically heterodox which had found a place in the aristocratical 
libraries which surrounded my youth—from that moment my at¬ 
tention became rivetted on this country, as on the theatre where' 
man might first awake to the full knowledge and the full exercise 
of his ])owers. 1 immediately collected every work which pro¬ 
mised to throw any light on the institutions, character, and condi¬ 
tion of the American people: and as, at that period, little satisfac-: 
tory iiiforntation on thes(! subjects could be gleaned in Europe, T 
visited this country in person. The ‘-Views” then rapidly form¬ 
ed I published on my return to Ki .gland, with the single object of 
awakening the attention of European reformers to the great prin¬ 
ciples laid down in American government. Those principles had 
indeed so warmed my own feelings, as to have, influenced my per¬ 
ceptions. During my first visit to America, 1 seemed to hearand 
see her declaration of independence every where. I studied her 
institutions, and mistook for the energy of enlightened liberty 
what was, perhaps, rather the restlessness of commercial enter¬ 
prise. I saw- her population active and thriving, and conceived 
that to be the cfiect of wise social regulations, which had, perhaps, 
rather its source in the temporary state of an artificial market. I 
saw neither princes nor bayonets, nor a church married to the 
state, and conceived, in very truth, that liberty had here quicken¬ 
ed the human mind, until it was prepared to act under the influ¬ 
ence of reason instead of fear. It was true that I saw this coun¬ 
try at a favourable moment, when peace had opened to her the 
ports of the world, and set a second seal on her republican liber¬ 
ties and national independence. Still, however favorable the tima 
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might be, my oWn enthusiasm doubtless conspired to throw a 
ciaud-Iorraiiie tint over a country which bore the name of Re¬ 
public. It required a second visit, and a more minute inspection, 
to enable me to see tilings under tiie sober light of truth, and to 
estimate both the excellences that ore, and those that are yet 
wanting. 

This second visit, while it has exposed to my view evils and 
abuses differing in degree rather than in nature from those of Eu¬ 
rope, has rivetted me in mind and feeling yet more strongly to a 
aiuntry where are enshrined all the liberties and all the hopes of^ 
the human race. From a visiter, therefore, 1 have become a resi¬ 
dent and a citizen. 

While yet imperfeclly acquainted with the state of things in 
my adopted country—with the breadth of distance between Amo- 
rican principles and Atiicrican practice—hetween tlie theory of 
.^.nicriean goverinnent and its actual applieatiou—my attention 
had been allnicled towards the politieal anmualy and luer.il injus¬ 
tice presented by tlie condition of t!ie (tolotired jKipnltilion in the 
sluvc-holdnig .states, as v/ell as by tlie feeling exiiibiled, and prac¬ 
tices legally eouiilenariced, lewardsihal race, g(‘nc raiiy ll.rough 
out the union. Four years of extensive and iriinnte < 1-.ervatioii, 
with deeper retleclion, and more varied, as wcil as n;(>rc reasoned 
cxperieiieo, liuve eonvineed me that Aii u laean nep!!i slavery is but 
one Ibrni of the same evils wliicdi ja rvadt' ihe wlade frame of 
liunian soeietja And as, in comi'.:oa withal! l.miian ( rrcTs, it has 
its sonree in ignoranee, so must oni; eominon jsiie.eea siipjdy its 
and tlieir remedy, 'i'lie spread and iin’Tr.se of kiem lrdpe alone 
can enaiile man to distingnis!! that !!»■ Irm^ inter"st,s cJ each point 
to tlie (spial liberties, equal duties, and eipad I’njipyments of all; 
and lhal tiieit only, will tlie iirineiph's set firt'; in the first national 
instniment of American government, the deelaralii'ii of indepen¬ 
dence, be practically exhiiiited—wh.en the law of force shtdl give 
place to the law of reason, when wealth shall be the rt'ward of in¬ 
dustry, and all things shall l;c estimated in a ratio calculated in 
tlie order of their utility. 

Satisfied that the melioration of the hnirtan condition can he 
reached only by the just informing of the human mind, I have 
applied .such powers as I posscs.s to the furtherance of this plea¬ 
sing, though laborious task. In the citadel of human error, as 
tatiiibited ia this country, it is easy to distinguish two main strong 
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l]o]d% which, if once carried, the fastnesB would probably sarteu' 
der at the first summons. These are; the neglected state 
of the female mind, and the consequent ^endence of the female 
condition. This, by placing the most influential half of the nation 
at the mercy of that worst species of quackery, practised under 
the name of religion, virtually lays the reins of government, na¬ 
tional as well as domestic, in the hands of a priesthood, whose 
very subsistence depends, of necessity, upon the mental and moral 
dgj|radation of their fellow creatures. 

Second, the ineptness and corruption of the public press, ridden 
by ascendant influences, until it is abandoned alike by the honest 
and the wise, and left in the hands of individuals too ignorant to 
distinguish truth, or too timid to venture its utterance. The for¬ 
mer of these evils, as somewhat unusually exhibited last summer 
in the towns and cities of the western country, first led me to chal¬ 
lenge the attention of the American people. 

The city of Ciiieinuati had stood for .some time conspicuous for 
the enterj)risc and liberal spirit of her citizens, when, last summer, 
by the sudden combination of the clergy of three orthodox sects, 
a revival, as such scenes of distraction are wont to be styled, was 
opened in houses, churches, and even on the Ohio river. Tlie vic¬ 
tims of tliis odious experiment on human credulity and nervous 
weakness, were invariably women. Helpless age was made a 
ptiblic spectacle, innocent youth driven to raving in.sanity, mothers 
and daughters carried lifeless from the presence of the ghostly 
expounders of damnation; all ranks shared the cont.'igion, until 
the despair of Calvin’s hell itself seemed to have fallen upon 
every heart, and discord to have taken possession of every man¬ 
sion. 

A circumstantial account of the distress and disturbance on the 
public mind in the Ohio metropolis led me to visit the afflicted 
city; and, since all were^p^b, to take up the cause of insulted 
reason and outr.iged humanity. 

The consequences of the course of lectures I then first de¬ 
livered, on three successive Sundays, in the Cincinnati court¬ 
house, and re-delivered in the theatre, were similar to those which 
have been witnessed elsewherea kindling of wrath among the 
clergy, a reaction in favor of common sense on the part of their 
followers, an explosion of public sentiment in favor of liberty, li¬ 
berality, and instructional reform, and a complete exposure of the 
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notbingnen of the press, st a time when Ote p<^nlBr ntfmt 
WH engrosnd by Mwtions of the first magnitu^ si^enly era> 
ded their discuMton^etraying alike ignorance the most gross, 
and servility the most shameless. All that I then observed, con¬ 
spired to fix me in the determination of devoting my time and 
labour to the investigation and exposure of existing evils and 
abuses, and to the gradual developeraent of the first principles of 
all moral and physical truth, every vphere so perplexed and con¬ 
founded by the sophistry of false learning, the craft of desigptog 
knavery, and the blunders of conceited ignorance. 

The two means which presented themselves, were those of po¬ 
pular discourses, and a periodical publication, which riiould fol¬ 
low up the same objects, consistently and fearlessly, and, by in¬ 
stituting enquiry on matters of real interest, aid in drawing off 
the public attention from the squabbles of party, the verbiage of 
theory, the gossippings of idleness, and the ravings of zeal with¬ 
out knowledge. 

The present volume contains the first, or introductory course, 
closing at the seventh lecture; in which I have attempted to 
sketch an outline of the field of truth, and, at the same time, to 
expose such existing errors as must tend to blind the intellectual 
sight to its perception. 

The second course, which will be found sketched at the close 
of the fifth lecture, on Morals, will attempt the dcvelopcmcnt and 
practical iqiplicaticii of those simple principles by which the con - 
duct of human beings, one towards the other, may be justly regu ¬ 
lated, and the face of human society be harmoiiizod into beauty. 

In tlie seventh discourse, on “ Existing Evils and their Reme¬ 
dy,” I \v:is induced by eircunistancc.^, and the iinpalicnec of tlie 
public mind, .somewhat to anticipate a subject whose more com 
plete devciopement will form an important item in the second 
course, as laid out at the close of Ihe^di lecture, already referred 
to, and to which 1 shall apply royseffflosoon as some duties of a 
more private nature may permit. 

In attempting reform by means of instructional improvement 
at the present day, tlie laborer is perplexed by the alternate dull¬ 
ness and vivacity, inertness and rc.sticssness of the human mind. 
At first, curiosity is slow to awaken; then it runs too fast; anon 
it slumiicrs, as if all truth were seized, and its every feature dia- 
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tinguiibed, when perhaps not a single impression msdved is in 
eceurste accordance with fact and with reason. 

The effects of a pernicious education are in nothing more con* 
spienous, than in tho universal activity of the imagination and the 
inertness of the judgment. To treat any subject with perspicui¬ 
ty, a certain order and arrangement are indispensable. Let this 
order be disturbed, and arrangement interrupted, and things the 
most simple appear confused, and truths the most evident, diffi- 
cnltor doubtful. But to proceed step by step—to trace theoutline 
and consider the details—to substantiate first principles, and then 
trace them out in their various applications, demands attention too 
patient, and reflection too dispassionate, for minds habitually un¬ 
settled by tlic day-dreams of fancy, and accustomed to adopt 
conclusions without examining premises. 'J'hc first effort of the 
reformer is to awaken, but soon he finds it yet more necesaury to 
compose. Tho spur is hardly applied when the rein is wanting, 
and the impatience of curiosity is soon a greater hinderance to 
progress than the apathy of ignorance. 

All this, however, a little perseverance, sustained liy xerd and 
tempered by prudence, might speedily vanquish, were it not, most 
unhappily, tiic momentary interest of a large and cncrcasing 
body of men to feed the worst iiassions of the hour, and to coun¬ 
teract tho labors of truth’s advocates by every means possible for 
art to devise or violence to dare. Still, in tliis country, the pro¬ 
gress of the Iniman mind, if impeded, cannot he arrested. And 
truly, if regard be had to the conflicting interests and sinister in¬ 
fluences wliich now pervade society, we may rather marvel at 
the success obtained tlian at the diflletdiies encountered. 

The views which I liave felt it iny duty to pre.senl to the Ame¬ 
rican people—the only people free to choose between truth and 
error, good and evil—arc as yet hut faintly sketched. The outline 
only is presented, and those first principles laid down in whose 
general and minvde application I shall hereafter seek the law of 
nations and the law of men. Wliile attempting the develope- 
inent of these first principles, I have been often challenged to 
their premature application to existing laws and usages; not see¬ 
ing that with these llie enquirer after truth has little to do, and 
that it must be rather for our laws and usages to bend to princi¬ 
ples, than for these to shape themselves to our laws and usages. 
As a lecturer, llierefore, I have rather applied myself to develops 
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what istrue than to expose what is false; reserving my coimnetits 
on the passing vpinions and practices of the age for the pages of 
tile periodical of which I am a joint editor. 

TTie Free Enquirer, formerly the New Harmony Gazette, was 
tile first periodical established in the United States for the pur¬ 
pose of fearless and unbiassed enquiry on all subjects. It was con¬ 
ducted in Indiana, with more or less consistency and ability, for 
the space of three years, when I assumed its joint proprietorship, 
and removed it to New-York, under a name more expressiv?of 
its character. Since that period, it has been conducted, I am 
sure, with honesty, and, I hope, not without utility. Its editors 
have had singly in view the discovery of truth and (he well be¬ 
ing of man. If their zeal has been warm, their spirit lias, I (rust, 
been gentle. If they have spared no error on account of i(s po¬ 
pularity, they have neither sought the exposure of (he erring, nor 
resented (he hostili(y of the violent. They have kept (rue (o the 
pledge given in their prospectus—(hey have sought (nith “ alone, 
and for itself;” “they have devoted their pages without fear, 
without reserves, without pledge to men, ])arlies, s('ets, or sys¬ 
tems, to free, unbiassed and universid eiKpiiryand, rvliile ta¬ 
king for their premises the principles developed in the following 
discourses, (hey have tested, as they will continue to test, the laws, 
opinions, and practices of men, by that only standard of truth, 
supplied by nature herself, and by the powers of the human 
mind. 

FRANCES WRIGHT. 

NeuyYork, 4th October, 1829, 
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most generally, what is called self-taught. And the reason 
of this is evident. Our existing modes of education, being 
equally false and deficient, and the instruction of our 
schools fuU of fallacies, theories, and hypotheses, the more 
regularly a youth is trained in fashionable learning, the 
more confused is usually his perctiption of things, and the 
more prostrated his reason by the dogmatism of teachers, 
the sophism of words, and the false priiici])lcs engrafted 
by means of pretended science, ostentatiously inculcated, 
or real science, erroneously imparted. While, on the 
other hand, a vigorous intellect, if stimulated by fortunate 
circumstances to enquiry, and left to accnmulalc informa¬ 
tion by tbe cllbrts of its owti industry, (hough its cjuly 
progress may be slow, and its aberrations nunierou.s, yet 
in the free exercise of its powers, is more likely to collect 
accurate Icnowledge, than those who arc mi'thodically fed 
with learned error and learnedly disguised truth. 

I shall have occasion, in a more advanced stage of OTir 
enquiries, to exanijnc minutely Uic errors in the cxistiry^jg 
mode of instruct^, and which are of a nature to perplex 
the human mincT from infancy to age, and to make 
even learning an additional stumbling block in the way 
of knowledge. For the prescJit, I would confine myself 
to the establisiiing the simple position, that all real know¬ 
ledge i{i derived from positive sensations. 

In pro[)ortion to the number of senses w e bring to bear 
upon an object, is the degree of our ac((uaintauce with that 
object. Whatever we see, and feel, and attentively exa¬ 
mine with all our senses, we knoio; and respecting the 
things thus investigated, we can afterwards form a correct 
opinion. Wherever, respecting such things, our opinions 
are erroneous, it is where our investigation of tliem has 
been insufficient, or our recollection of them imperfect j 
c 4 
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and the only certain way of rectifying the error, is to refer 
again to the object itself. 

Things which we have not ourselves examined, and 
occurrences which we have not ourselves witnessed, but 
which we receive on the attested sensations of others, wc 
may believe, but we do not know. Now, as these two 
modes of intellectual assent are generally, if not univer¬ 
sally, confounded; and, as their aexurate distinction is, in 
its consequences, of immense importance, I shall risk tlie 
straining of your attention for a lew njinutes, while I at¬ 
tempt its elucidation. 

To select a familiar, and at the moment a. jKMlinonl 
cxam])le. The present audience know that an individuid 
is now addressing them, because they see her jjerson, and 
hear her voice. They may heUn-e that si.me other s]ieaker 
occupies the pulpit of a church in this town, if e.ssnred to 
that eliect by a piason of ordintiry veracil}’; but, li;t, the 
testimony of thiit person ho as well sul)slantia((‘d in their 
^opinion as possible, the fact veceivedsthrough his vej,oiled 
sensations, they would belie re ; the ^t of m> ])reseiice. 
iidmittcd upon their own sensations, they will l:niyw. 

My hearers w ill understand that my ohjcct, in presenlui:’; 
these delinitions, is not to draw a mere \erhal disliiu lion, 
but a distinction Ix’lween diii’erent slates of the hnnam 
mind; the distinction in words only heing imjiortaiit, in 
that it is necessary to a cletir understanding of the mer.Ud 
phenomena it is desirtihle to illustrate. 

Did the limits of our present discourse permit such a 
develoirement, or did 1 not. iipprehend to weary the atten¬ 
tion, it would not be dillicult to draw' the linii between 
knowdedge and belief, tind again between the dillcrcnt 
grades of belief, through all the varieties of intellectual 
assent from the matter of fact certainty supplied by 
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knowledge, down to the lowest stage of probability, sup¬ 
plied by belief. But having suggested the distinction, 

I must leave you to draw it for yourselves; requesting 
ytou only to obscr\ c—that, as your own positive sensa¬ 
tions can alone give you knov.iedge of a tlhng, so is your 
belief of any thing stronger, in proportion ns you can 
more accurately c.-tablish, or njiproach nearer to, tire 
sensations of tho.:-c wliose testimony you receive. 

Thus: if a friend, or, more particular!if several 
friends, of tried veracity and approved judgment, relate to 
us a circtiinsti'.nc.e of which they declare themselves to 
have, been attentive spectators—our belief is of the highest 
kind. If the,)' relate a circumstance which they shall 
have received from anotlier, or from other individuals, for 
whosi; veracity and judgment they also voueli, oiir belief, 
tbongh in a measure accorded, is very considerably 
wealcened ; iind so on, until, after a few more removes 
1V(>ni ih(' oriainrd sensations of the reported spectators, our 
belief is reduced to zero. 

Ikit i'artliei-, it is liero of unportance to observe that be- 
li 'f—that is the belief of a well trained mind—can never 
be acc:c,i(ied to the attested sensations of others, should those 
utlestc!! seiis.atioiis bo contradicted by onr own wcU estab¬ 
lished e:\p<iience, or by the imvnrying and agreeing expe- 
ricaice of mankind. Thus: slioukl one, or twenty, or a 
thousand individtuds, swear to the, fact of having seen a 
man, by idtirrt of his uiKiided volition, raise himself through 
tlu! air to the tu]) of a steeple in this city, we should believe 
—what? Not the eccentric occurrence, however attested, 
but one of two very common occurrences—cither that the 
individuals were seeking to impo,se iqron u.s, or that tlieir 
own ignorant credulity had been deceived by false appear¬ 
ances. 

But now let us suppose a case, very likely to be pro- 
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Bented in form of an objection, although in reality capable 
of furnishing a forcible elucidation of the simple truth we 
are now attempting to illustrate. Let us suppose that 
some of our organs should become diseased—those of 
sight, for instance; and that we should, in consequence, 
imagine the appearance of an object, not perceptible to 
more hcaltliy individuals. If the phantasy presented 
nothing uncommon in any of its parts, or inconsistent 
with the course of om previous sensations, we should at 
first, undoubtedly, yield credence to our eyes; until, in 
consequence, perhaps, of some incongruity, w’e'should he 
led to appeal to our other senses, when, if they did not con¬ 
cur with the testimony of our vision, we should distinguish 
the apjtearance, immediately, for the ellect of disease, and 
apply curselvcs, on the instant, to its investigatioJi tind 
remedy. 

But again, let us suppose (a case by no means uncommon 
in the histcry of human jinthology) that two of our senses 
should he di-etised—our sight and our hearing ; and that 
wc should in consetiuetice see the spcctiid illusion of a 
human being; and, fiirther, imagine such illusion to dis- 
tx)urs(! with n.s. Our lielicf would be now strongly ac¬ 
corded to this two-fold evidence; but wc should still have 
a resource in our sense of touch, i^hould this last not con¬ 
firm the evidence supplied by our vision tmd otir hearing, 
wc should susjject, as in the former case, the health of our 
organs, and consrdt on the subject with an able jiliysician. 

But now l(!t us suppose that (dl the organs of sense, in 
some individual, shoidd become suddenly diseased, and 
sight, hearing, feeling, taste, and smell, slicnkl aniibhie 
to. cheat 1 iiti into the belief of existences not perceptible 
to the more li<'allhy sensations of his fellow crciitures. 1 
do not conceive that such tin individual, lK)wever natural¬ 
ly strong or highly cultivated his judgment, and even 
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supposing his judgment to retain its activity in the midst 
of the general disorder, could for any length of time strug¬ 
gle with the delusion, but must gradually yieJd intellectu¬ 
al assent to his diseased sensations, however incongruous 
these might be, or however at variance with past experi¬ 
ence. 1 conceive that an individual thus diseased in all 
liis organs of sense, must i*ipidly lose all control over his 
reasoning faculties, and present, conseciuently, to his fel¬ 
low creatures, the aUlicting s|)ectaclc of one labouring 
under mental insanity. 

If wc look to tlic unfortunate maniac, or to tlie, sufierex 
tos.sing in fe\er delirium, w(; shall jicrccivc how implicit 
tlic credence given to his diseased sensations. Tlic phan¬ 
toms whicli lie, hears, and feels, and sees, are all realities 
to him, and, as realities, govern his thoughts and decide 
his actions. Ilow, in such eases, does the enlightened 
physieum proci'ed ? He doi’s not argue with the iucoiigru- 
ous ideas of his patient; he examines his disordered frame, 
tuid as he eaii restore hi'althy action to all its parts, so 
docs he !u.i)'e to restore heidihy sensations to the body, and 
aci urate idi a.-- to the mind. Here, then, wc see, in sick¬ 
ness !is in health, onr sensatii ns snjiplying us with all our 
intcllcctna! fo id. lu fever, they supply us with dreams ; 
in heallli, if iiccuralely studied, witli knowledge. 

The (vliject of tliesi' observations is to show, that as we 
can only Iniwc a thing liy its immediate contact with our 
senses, so is all aini jiouvdcd of (he accurate- 

ly ohficrvcd, ucciiniulatcd, and agrechig- sc7isatto7is of 
nia7!ku/d. 

The field of knowledge, then, we have observed to be 
tlic field of nature, or of material existence around and 
within us. 'I'he number of objects comprised within the 
circle of human observation, is so multiplied, and the pro¬ 
perties or qualities of these objects so diversified, that with 
c2 
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a view to convenient and suitable divisions in the great 
work of inspecting the whole, and also with a view to the 
applying more order and method in the arrangement of 
the facts collated in the wide field of nature, they have 
been classed under different heads, each of Avhich we may 
call a branch of knowledge, or, mom succinctly, a scieficc. 

Thus : do Ave consider the various living tribes Avhich 
people the elements? We class our obserralions under the 
head of natural liistory. Do we direct our attention to 
the structure and inechanism of their bodies ? We desig¬ 
nate the results of our inspection under the he.ads anatomy 
and physiology. Do avc trace the order of occurrences 
ami appearances in the Avide field of nature? AVc note 
them under natural |)hilosophy. Do Ave analyze sub.stan- 
ces and search out their simple ehmients? chemistry. Do 
AVC apjtly ouisehes to the measurement of bodies, or cal- 
cid.'ite the heights and distances of objects ? gi'omntry. 
An l CO on, through till the range of huiuiin observ.ition, 
extending from the relative position of the heavenly 
bodies, and a( ciiraln calcidntion of their courses, to the 
uses, habits, structure, and physiology of the delicate pliint 
Avdiich c;irpe!s our earth. 

Now, all the sci-'iiccs, properly so ctilled, beitig com¬ 
pounded of facts, asiM'ilained or <ascerl;iiniddc by the sen¬ 
sations of(vu li indiviilmd, so idl tliat is Jiol so aseerlainablc 
is not knowledge, only belief, iind can never constitute for 
us m.'itua' of Jact certainly, ordy greater or less probability. 
In ebicidiilion, avc might remark that the facts avc glean, 
in the study of chemistry, su|)|)ly us Avith knoAvledge; 
those received ujron testimony, iis in the study of history, 
supply us Avith probabilities, or Avith improbabilities, as it 
may be, and constitute belief. 

Noav, again—as our knoAvledge is supplied by our owrv 
individual sensations, and our belief by tlie attested sensa- 
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tions of others, it is possible, wliile pretending to commu¬ 
nicate knowledge, only to communicate belief. This we 
know to be the system pursued in nil onr schools and 
colleges, where the tnitlj.s of (he most demonstrable 
sciences are presented under the disguise of oral or written 
lessons, instead of being exposed, in ja'aclical illuHtrations, 
to the eye, and the ear, and the touch, in tli(! simple, ijicon- 
trbveriiblo fact. This tnelhod, while it tends to hide and 
perpetuate tla; errors of (encliers, so does it also incul¬ 
cate credulity and blind belief in the scliolar, and linally 
establishes tlu^ C"im'lnsion in (be mind, that knowledge is 
compounded <if words, and si'iis. and intellectual abstrac¬ 
tions, invl. adof fids and l.innan seiisalions. 

(h'eally, very ; r< a(l\'t) b" desired, is a just mode of 
instruction. It wiadd net only slaTtcn the road of know- 
hslge. it viii;! ! caiy. t it widi (l-.wers. "We slamld (itea 
(I'l'iid it, in ebildlio'id wit!: smiles of ciiecrfulncss; and, a,s 
we follow ed its ]dee,-:i[:t cei.ive. bnrixoii after liorizon would 
open upiin u.'. li egi.e.ii., aiid iuij>ro\ iiig our minds and 
feciiiejs. tbr.sa'b lif-. ui,|.; oor latest, lioiir. Ihil if it i.s of 
tlie. lirst ioci.iilaiH’e I'l |,e kniuebed aright in iiifaiiey, the 
moment we distinctly perceive wlitit ktiowdedge is, wc 
may, .at ;i:iv age, sttirt boldit' for its iiltainmenl. 

T bare s:tid, wc may :tart hvldhj —ay! and there lies 
the nii! ly ('f (,ur succc.es. Jf wc bring not the good 
courtige oj' inind.s envdotts of trtitli. and frutli only, prepa¬ 
red to bear till tliingg', cxamiiii! ail things, tind decide upon 
till tilings, tu conliug to e\ idciicc, wc,should do more wisely 
to .sit (low n coutciitcd in ignorance, than to bestir ourselves 
only to rctip disappointment. Hut let us once look around 
upon this fair iiiateritd world, as upon the book wliicli it 
behoves ns to read ; let us iindcnstand, that in this book 
there arc no puzzling mysteries, but a simple train of occur¬ 
rences, which it imports us to observe, with an endles* 
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Svariety of substances and existences, which it imports u» 
to study—what is there, then, to frighten us I wltat is 
there not, rather, to encourage our advance 7 

Yet how far are we from tliis simple perception of sim¬ 
ple things ! liow far from that mental composure which 
can alone fit us for enquiry ! How jiroiie are we to come 
to the consideration of every (jucstiou with heads and 
hearts jire-occupied! how prone to shrink from any 
opinion, liowcver reasonable, if it bo ojqioscd to any, how¬ 
ever unreasonable, of our own ! How rlis|)OHed arc we to 
judge, in anger, tluse wlio call upon us to think, and 
encourage us to eiaiuirc.! 'I'o (luestion our prejudices 
seems nothing less than sacrilege ; to break the chains of 
our ignorance, nothing short of impiely ! 

Perhaps at this moment, she w ho speaks is outraging a 
prejuilico—(shall 1 be forgiven the word.') P(aha|)s, 
among those who hear me, there arc who deem it both a 
presumption and tut impropriety for a womtui to reason 
with her fellow crcatureic 

Did I know, of a surety, this preiudice to prevail among 
my hearers, 1 shoidd, indeed, be (Inposed to reason with 
1 should be tempted to ask, whellier triilh had any 
sex: tmd I should venture farther to tisk, whether they 
count for nothing, for something, or for every thing, the 
influence of women over the destinies of our race. 

Shall I be forgiven Itir adverting, most unwillingly, to 
myself / Having assumed an unusual place, 1 feel, that to 
my audience some ex]>lanation is due. 

Stimulated in my early yoo.lh, by I know not what of 
pitying symiitithy^ with human suffering, and by 1 know 
not what persuasion, that our race was not of necessity, 
born to ignorance, and its companion, vice, but tliat it pos¬ 
sessed faculties and qualities which pointed to virtue and 
ciyoyment; stimulated, at once, by this pity for the actual 
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condition of man, and this hope of a possible melioration, 
I applied myself to the discovery of the causes of the 
one, and of the means for effecting the otlier. 

I have as little the inclination to t)btrudc on you the 
process of invc.stigntioii and course of observation I fol¬ 
lowed through the period of an eventful youth, as you 
would probably have to lisuai to (hem. Suffice it, that 1 
have been led to consider the growth of knowledge, tuid 
the equal distribtition of knowledge, a.s the best—may I 
saj', the only moans for reforniing the condition of man¬ 
kind. Shall 1 be accused of presumption for imagining 
that I could lj(! inatrumriifal in promoting ihi.s, as it ap¬ 
pears to me, good work? Shall 1. apj)ear additionally 
[iresmuptnons for heli n ing tliat my sex and my situation 
tend rather to (jualify tb.an to incapacitate me for tlie nn- 
dcrtakiiig? 

So long as llie mental and moral instniction of man is 
left solely in the hands of hired servants of the pnhlic— 
I('t tliem be (eaclser.s of religion, }>rofcs.?ors of colleges, 
autliors of b.o i;;-;, or editors of jonmals or jieraHlical pnl> 
lication.s, (b'jiendent upon their lile’arv labours for ibcir 
drdly l.'iead,-so long sled] we liear but linlf tlie Irntii ; and 
^^■e!l if we hear ;'o tie.a li. Onr 1enr!e'rs, politieal, scientific, 
moral, oi' reiigi'-.i;-': oiir w rilejv. er.oo' or gay. are compvUed , 
to admisii; t-'r to uer j.i-cjndir. s and to perp.etnale. our igtio-j 
lance. 'i'licydare not .-peal: tl.at which. In' endangering 
their popidaritv, v,oui<l endanger tlieir fortunes. They 
have (,) disnoer n- ! v, hat is true, lint what is palataldc ; 
not what will sear. h ieio the Is aits and ininds of their 
hearers, I ut what will open li.eir ]>(ir.-e strings. They 
have (o weigh every i antiinent before, they hazard it, every 
word bcf()rc they jti'onoimce it, lest thej' wound .some 
cherished vanity or aim at some favorite vice. A familiar 
instance will bring this home to an American audience. 
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I have been led to inspect, fai and wide, the extensive 
and beautiful section of this country which is afflicted 
vvitli slavery. 1 have heard in the citici-', ^'il!ages, and 
forests of tills afflicted region, religious shepherds of all 
persuasions haranguing their Hocks; and 1 have never 
heard one hold enough to coninieiit on the evil wliiclr 
saps the industry, vitiates the nuirais, and threatens the 
tranquillity of the country. 'I’he, reason of this forliekr- 
ance is evident. The nuu ‘.er of the slc.vo is he vlio ]jay!i 
the preacher, and the jireacher nai.-t not inili le his pa\- 
master. 1 would not h.ere he niak-r. tood to e>.)ir;vs the, 
opinion, that liic preacliing of religions leaclicrs against 
slavery would he. dcsind-le. 1 am convinced of the, con¬ 
trary—coininced lhatit \\<inld beef din ful inis'-h'H'f toliolli 
parlies, the. oppressor and (he ojijnv'.-scd. To Judge, fioin 
the lone lint loo generally eniployed by ieii";v!iis writers 
in the northern states, where (as dcmiuci.itioo aoa.iu.-i lir' 
vice of the Stiiith ri-Ks iio])alro(jage and wins c's: p credit 
for humauily) negro jihilanliuopy is not so icc.ive—to 
judge, 1 say, from the tone employed by northeni reli¬ 
gionists, when sjieaking of their sontliern r.eij' ii!' .urs, and 
ilieir national crime and alllici ion.one nunt siijij. ise them as 
little capable oi counselling foreign as home olieiuli is—as 
little capahle of advising in wisdom a.s of judging in mercy 
or siieaking with geiilleiicss. 'i'lic harslicst jdiysici.ui widi 
which 1 am acquainted is the religious jiiiysiciaii. Instead 
of soothing, he irritates; instead of convincing, he (iisgusts; 
instead of weighing circumstances, tracing causes, allow¬ 
ing for the Idas of eiirly example, tlic consi.rainiiig i'orce 
of iinpl;iiit.ed prejudice, the absence of every judiciou.s 
stimulus, and the jiresence of every bad one; he arraigns, 
tries, convicts, ttondemns—himself accuser, jury, judge, and 
executioner; nobly imniolatiiig interests whicJi are not liis, 
generously commanding sacrifices which he lias not to 
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share, indignantly anathematizing crimes which he can¬ 
not commit, and virtuously kinching the fires of hell to con¬ 
sume sinners, to U'hose sins, as he is without temptation, 
so for whoso sins he is without sympathy. 1 would not 
be understood, therefore, as regretting in this matter tlje 
supineness of the southern clergy; I would only point it 
out to you, desirous that you should observe how well the 
ttibeof Ijcvi know when and where to smite, and when 
and where to sjx'.re ! 

And thotigh J have (pioted an instance more })eculiarly 
familiar to iVinrricnns, evi'ry country tectiis u ith similiir 
examples, 'i’ltc master vice, wherever or whatever it 
is never touched. In liceiitiou.s aristocracies, or to look 
IK' firt'icr tiiao. the towns a’.iJ cities of the-"' slates, the rich 
mid j'rimpeied f'W am ever sj'.ared, or so gciitly dealt with, 
as nUl'.er agreeahly to tickle the ear, than to prohe the 
'■ice .ri^ nv, while ihe crime,', of the greatly temi'ted, great 
ly s;!,,'e:;r.'i: poor, are visited witli unrelenting rigor. 

1-' any di-'cavery made in :-ci>'nc,e, tending to open to U' 
fai'ih. ;• the Iniok of knov.'le;!-:''.', and ti) pni-'fe onr mind.s of 
si!i)-.'r,;;iii r.s Is lii-fs in occnlt canscs anil niHid»s;nntiatC( 
cn-eds—ohi'r,.' l,:is it ever found opposers—fir, might v.n 
not say, per i. culo'rs, I l iven ani.'ng our hired preacher.s am 
hceii-'ed i'‘acher,! ('f old docliines and old ways. Is ant 
enijidry in-dituted into the tmtii of received ('I'inions ant 
tile advanlage of e-visling praclice—wlio are the last ti 
cncouragi' it '/ tia v, the forentost to cry out heresy !” atii 
stoj) the monlii of laiotvicdge / Who hut tliosc who liv 
hy llie ignorance of the age, and the intolenmcc of tlii 
liour/ is any improvement suggested in our social ar 
rangoments, cidculated to equalize property, labour, in 
struction, and enjoyment; to destroy crime by removinj 
provocation; vice, by removing ignorance ; and to buili 
up virtue in the human breast hy exchanging the spirit ol 
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self abasement for that of self respect—who arc the fore¬ 
most to treat the suggestions as visionary, the reform as 
impossible 1 Even they who live by the fears and the vices 
of their felloAV creatures; and who obtain their subsist¬ 
ence on earth by opening and shutting the door of heaveiL 

Nor, as we have seen, are our licensed and pensioned 
teachers the only individuals interested in disguising the 
tnith. All who wrilc for the public m.arket, all rvho plead 
in our courts of law, all who harangue in our halls of 
legislature, all who are, or who aspire to he, popular ser¬ 
vants or popular teachers of the people, all arc compelled 
to the support of existing opinions, whether right or wrong 
—all, more or less, do, and, more or less, must, pander to 
the weaknesses, vices, and prejudices of the public, who 
pays them Avith money or applause. 

1 have said not only th.at they do, but that they must ; 
and most assuredly they must conciliate the popular feel¬ 
ing, or forego the popular ftivour. Here is intended no 
stitire upon any individuals, professions, nor employments. 
The object is merely to expose a fact, Init a fact iiighly im¬ 
portant to be known ; th;it as, to be popular, men must not 
speak truths, so, Avhen avc Avould hear tinths, avc must 
seek them from otlier mouths and other pens than those 
which arc dependent upon popular patronage, or Avhich 
are ambitious of popular admiration. 

And here, then, is the cause why I have presumed to 
reason with my fellow creatures : why, in my earliest 
years, I devoted myself to the study of their condition, 
past and present; why I searched into their powers and 
their capabilities, examined their practice, and weighed 
their opinions; and why, Avhen I found these both wanting, 

I volunteered to declare it. I believe that I see some 
truths important for my fellow beings to know; I feel that 
I have tltt courage and the independence to speak that 
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which I believe; and where is the friend to his species 
that wdl IK t say, “ Happy, most happy shall it be for 
human kind, wheyi all independent individuals, male 
or female, citizens or foreigners, shall feel the debt of 
kindness they owe to their fellow beings, arid fearless¬ 
ly step forth to reveal unbought truths and hazard 
unpopular opinio-ns." 

Utilil this bo done, and done ably, fearlessly, and fre¬ 
quently, the reign of human error must continue; and, 
with human error, Iminau A’ice, and human suflering. 
The advocates of just knowledge must he armed with 
courage to dare all things, and to bear all things, for tlie 
tiuths they nacre; and to seek, as they may only find, 
the r{;ward of their exertions in the impression, great or 
little, slow or rapid, as it may he, which their exertions 
may ju oduco on public opinion, and, through the public 
ojiinion, on tlie public practice. 

\V(; have now su.'Iiciently considered, so far as I have 
found possible in a single discourse on so wide a topic, the 
main subject of our introductory enquiries: viz. the na¬ 
ture and object of just knowledge. AVe have examined, 
also, some of the errors vulgarly entertained on the subject, 
and niiiny of the impeditnents which now obstruct our 
arlvanccs in the road of improvement. We have seen 
that just knowledge is easy of acquirement, but that few 
are interested in revealiug its simple principles; while 
many are driven by circumstances to interpret or dissemble 
tliem. We have remarked that, to accelerate the progress 
of our race, two means present themselves; a just system 
of cducjUion, and a fearless spirit of enquiry; and that 
while the former would remove all difficulties from the 
path of future generations, the latter would place for in 
idvance even the present. We have also observed on the 
idvautage which would accrue to mankind, if all ind»- 
D 
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’ But, setting aside dollars and cents, which men, in their 
present uncomfortable state of existence, are but too prone 
exclusively to regard, how many nobler interests of the 
mind and the heart cry ‘-treason !” to this false calculation? 

At our next meeting, we shall consider these interests, 
which will naturally present themselves during our inves¬ 
tigations on the subject of free enquiry. In what just 
knowledge consists we have cursorily examined; to put 
ourselves in the way of attaining that Icnowledge, be our 
next object. 



lecture: n. 


OP FREE ENQUIRY CONSIDERED AS A MEANS FOR 
OUTAINING JUST RNOIYLEDGE. 

The sulijoct wc liave to r.xnniinc tlii« evening, is that 
of free eiKiniry, considered as a means for tlie atlaimnenl 
of just knowledge. 

At our last meeting, v.e endravoured to isivedigntc the 
nature mid olijeet of just kiiouledge, tcgelhcr with tlic 
means j’nnn r far its nUainr.ianl. We ci'rroviied tlicsc 
means (o t .vo ; a judicion.-; ('duration, and a free spirit 
of enijuiry. 

hVoni t’.ie liist and best menus, a judicious education, 
we of llie iiicsin^.t generalion are unf<!riun:ui'’.y excluded. 
Wlierevi'r enr li:t may liave. l:een ra;l, or w hatever may 
he our alialiiiiicnts, we nuict al! I,e conceiriu.s that \vc firs 
what v.e fn<‘ in sjiile of m;my fiisadvantiige.s ; and that,, 
how'ever v. icicor good our vaniiy may pronounce us to be, 
we slioidd have Ix^en much wi^ er, :uid, con.se(|uently, lictter 
and happier, liad ii judicious (xlucatiou more carefully de¬ 
veloped our tender faculties, and brought ordi;r and accu¬ 
racy to all our nascent ideas. But the forest is grow’n; and, 
straight or crooked, the trees have to stand pretty much as 
early circiunslances have inclined them. Still, sometliing 
may be done; nay ! if \vc bring fearless and determined 
spirits to the wfork, much may be done—much for our¬ 
selves, and every thing for our descendants. It rests with 
us to command, for the ri^ig genemtion, thfU educMkn, 
D 2 6 
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whose want we, in our own case, deplore. It rests with 
us to open, with a golden key, the gates of just knowledge 
for our children ; and to marshal them in those smooth, 
broad, pleasant paths, which we ourselves have never trod. 
Equally true it is, that wc cannot, for ouieclves, command 
that first, best means for attaining the first, best good. 
Our opinions have, unfortunately, to bo changed, not 
simply formed; our advance in knowledge must involve 
forgetting as well as acquiring. Wc have not, in our own 
minds, to till a virgin soil, but one surcliargcd with weeds, 
rank, entangled, and poisonous. Still it is ours to redeem 
the soil. Wc m.ay set the edge of our ploughshares, apply 
them with a steady and nervcii-s hand, and scatter tho 
good seed in time to reap a harvest. 

The second means for the attaii;n:rnt cf knowledge is 
ours, if wc choose to exercise it; that is, if wc feel tho 
importance of tiie object, and have coviiagc to employ tlio 
means, ^riio iniporl;;ncc of (be olijcct wc nna.t feel, if 
wc feel at all for cursch es or for (n;r race ; if we arc not 
wholly indificrent to the rank wc hold in the scale of 
being; not wholly indillbrcnt to our moral cxcelleiice, to 
our menial elevation; to our ow n peace, to cur own 
utility ; to the liberty and haj-pincss of our species through 
all the ages of lime lo come. And, if such l)c the mighty 
C/Onscquenccs depending on the object, slinll wc lack tho 
courage to employ the means? And what means? to 
open our eyes and our cars; to throw wide the gates of 
our understanding; to dare the exercise of our intellectual 
faculties, and to encourage in others, as in ourselves, a 
habit of accurate and dispassionate investigation. 

We liave seen, also, that it is not our own improvement 
merely that must be advanced or impeded according to 
ow courage or timidity, but tliat of future generations, 
whose destiny it is ours to influence. Strongly, then, are- 
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we pledged to lay aside indolence and fear; and to en¬ 
gage honestly in the task of weeding out our prejudices 
and establishing our opinions. 

There is a common error that I feci myself called upon 
to notice; nor know I the country in which it is more 
prevalent than in this. Wliatever indifference may gene¬ 
rally prevail among men, still tlierc arc many eager for the 
acquisition of knowledge; willing to enquire, and anxious 
Ta base their opinions upon correct principles. In the 
curiosity which motiv<!s their exertions, however, the vital 
principle is but tno often wanling. They come selfishly, 
Sind not generously, to (he tree of knowledge. They eat, 
but care riot to impart of tli.o fruit to others. Nay, there 
are who, having leaped (ho briar fence of prejudice theni- 
selvcs, will heap new (liorus in the. way cf (hose who 
would venture (he same. 

And liavc Americans 3 'ct to learn that tlic interests of 
all are cimpeimded of t!ic interosls of each? and that 
he who, in pmviiing his own nd\ ;intage, immolate,: one in¬ 
terest of his felbw beings, fails in ju.stiro as a man, com¬ 
mits tre.asc.i) ns a citiiscn 7 And oh ! what interest so dear 
a.stliatof mental improvement? AVlio is without that in¬ 
terest? or of whom is not (hat interest sacred ? Man, wo¬ 
man, child—who has not a claim to the exercise of his 
reason? or what injustice may ccmparc with that whicli 
says to one, “ thought is good for thee,” and to another, 
“knowledge is toll ice, forhidden?” 

But will this imputiition startle my hearers? Will they 
say, America is the home of liberty, and Americans bre¬ 
thren in equality. Is it so ? and may we not ask here, 
as elsewhere, how many arc tlicrc, not anxious to mono¬ 
polize, but to universalize knowledge? how many, tliat con¬ 
sider their own improvement in relation always tvith that 
of their fellow beings, and who feci the imparting of truth 
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to be not a work of supererogation, but a duty ; the with* 
holding it, not a venial cinissicn, but a treachery to the 
race. Which of us have not seen fathers of families pur* 
suing iiivcsligalions themselves, which they hide from their 
sons, and, more especially, from their wives and daugh¬ 
ters 1 As if truth coidd be of less importance to the young 
than to the old; or as if the sex whicli in all ages has 
ruled the destinies of the world, could be less worth en¬ 
lightening than that Avhich oidy follows its lead ! 

The observation 1 have hazarded may rerpiire some ex¬ 
planation. Those who arrogate power usually thinls 
themselves superior c/e /ere/oand dc. jure. Yet justly might 
it be made a iiueslion whether those who osteiisildy govern 
are notalwavs unconsciously led. Should we examine 
closely into the stale of things, \vc might tin-.l that, in ali 
countries, the g.werned decide the destinies of governors 
more liiau tlu; governors those of the governe;!; even as 
the labouring classes inliucnce more directly ibe fortimci 
of a nation tlian does the civil officer, the aspiring states 
man, tbc rich ci\|iitalist, or the speculative |;!iil;.; epher. 

However novel it may appear, 1 sludl venture tlie asser 
tion, that; until women assume tlic place in society wide! 
good sense tnid good feeling alike assign to them, luiinai 
improvonieul must advance but feebly. It is iu vain tha 
wc would circumscribe the power of one half of our race 
and that he.lf by far the most important and iiiliucntia] 
If th<‘y exert it not for good, they will for evil; if the; 
advance not knowledge, they will perpetuate ignorance 
Let women stand wlierc they may in the scale of ini 
provcmei t, their position decides that of the race. At 
they cultivated ?—so is society polished and eidightenee 
Are they ignorant I —so is it gross and insipid. Are the; 
wise h—so is the human condition prospcroits. Ar 
they foolisii ?—so is it unstable and unpromising. Are the 
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free?—30 is tlic human character elevated. Are they 
enslaved ?—so is the whole rac '- degraded. Oh ! that we 
could learn the advantage of ju't practice and consistent 
principles ! that we could understand, that every depar¬ 
ture from principle, how speciously soever it may appear 
to administer to our selfish interests, invariably sajjs their 
very foundation! that we could learn that what is ruinous 
to'somc is injurious to all; and that whenever we establish 
-ow own pretensions upon the sacrificed rights of others, 
wc do in fact impeach our own liberties, and lower our¬ 
selves ill the scale of being ! 

But to return. It is my object to show, tiiat, before wo 
can engage successfully in the work of eni)uiry, wc mu.st 
engage in a body; we must engage collectively; as human 
beings desirous of attaining the highest excellence of which 
our nature is ca[)ablc ; as children of one family, anx'ious 
to discover the true and the useful for the coiiimon advan¬ 
tage of all. It is my farther object to show that no 
co-operation in tiiis matter can be elioclive wliich does not 
embrace the two sexes on a footing of equality; and, 
again, that no cii-ojx ration in this matter can be effective, 
which does not embrace human beings on a fixiting of 
cciualily. Is this a reptiblic—a country whose aflairs are 
gov(;rncd by the public voice—while the public mind is 
une()ually enlightened '! Is tliis a republic, where the in¬ 
terests of llic many keep in check (hose of the few— 
wliilc tlie few ladd |)osscssion of the courts of knowledge, 
and the many sUind as suitors .at the door ? Is this a repub¬ 
lic. where the rights of all are equally respected, the inte¬ 
rests of all equally secured, the ambitions of all equally 
regulated, the services of all erjually rendered? Is this 
such a republic—while wc sox: endowed colleges for the 
rich, and barely common schooh for the poor; while but 
one drop of colored blood shall stamp a fellow creatme for 
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a slave, or, at the least, degrade him below sympathy; and 
while one half of the whole population is left in civil bon¬ 
dage, and, as it w'ere, sentenced to mental imbecility ? 

Let us pause to enquire if this be consistent with the 
being of a republic. Without knowledge, could your 
Cithers have conqxiered liberty ? and without knowledge, 
can you n^taiu it / Equality ! where is it, if not in educa¬ 
tion ? Equal rights! they cannot exist witliout equality 
of instruction. “ All men are born free and equal!” tlrcy 
are indeed so&on?, but do they so live ? Are they educated 
as equals '/ and, if not, can they he equal? and, if not 
equal, can they be free / Do not the rich command in¬ 
struction ? and they who have instruction, must they not 
possess the power'/ and when they have the power, wdll 
they not rxc>rt it in their own favor'? I will ask more; I 
will ask, do llicy not exert it in their own favor? I will ask 
if two profusions do not now- nde the land and its in¬ 
habitants? 1 will ask, whether your legislatures are not 
governed l.y bnvyers and your hou.scholds by priests? 
And 1 will farther ask, whether the deficient instruction 
of the me of vour population docs not give to lawyers 
their jKrlilicid asciaidency ; and whether the igncjiancc of 
women be not t!ie cause that youi'dcinchtic hearlhs are in¬ 
vaded hy j-riests ? Arc net ihci e matters of pojudar interest? 
matters firr pojinlar ('luiuiry ? AVc shall examine to-mor¬ 
row v,h(‘(hcr you have net now* in your hands all the 
means nects sary fur (-qualiziug instruction, not merely 
among y;'.ir children but yourselves; so far, at least, as 
to place y.'.ur liberties beyond risk of attainder. 

This oxaruinalioa will involve all your interests, national 
md sottial. Your political institutinim have taken etiuality 
for their basis; your declaration of rights, upon which your 
institutions rest, sets forth this principle as vital and invio¬ 
late. Etiuality is tlie soul of liberty ; there is, hi fact, no 
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Uberty without it—none that cannot be overthrown hy the 
vi«rfence of ignorant anarchy, or sapped by the subtilty of 
professional craft. That this is the case your reasons will 
admit; that this is the case your feelings do admit—even 
tliose which are the least amiable and the least praise¬ 
worthy. Tlie jealousy betrayed by tlie uncultivated against 
those of more jx>lished address and uunnicrs, has its source 
in'the bi'iieficiul principle to wliich we advert, however, (in 
this, as in many other case.s.) mi.sconccived and perverted. 
Crdtivatioii of inind will ever lighten the countenance and 
polish the exterior. Tliis cxtiaiial superiority, whicli is 
but a fidnt emanation of the superiority within, vulgar 
eyes can see and ignonust jealuirsy will resrnit. This, in a 
re|)nhlic, leads to hnitality; and, in aristocracies, where 
this jealously Is restrained by fear, to servility. Here it 
will lead the wagoner to dispute, the ro;id with a car¬ 
riage ; raid, in Emojic, will inakt; the fewt passenger doff 
his hat to the lordly equipage which spatters him with 
nnul, while there he inn(t< rs < nrsco only in his heart. Tho 
unreasoning observer will refer the conduct of the first to 
the n-'piihUran. insrUuiioi^s —the reflecting observer, to 
the. an/i-rrjjiiblinnt. educa'ion. The instruction befitting 
free men is lliat which gives the siin of knowledge to shine 
on all; and which at once secures the liberties of each in¬ 
dividual, and disposes each individual to make a proper 
use of them. 

E.juality, tlien, we have shown to have its seat in the 
mind. A proper cidlivation of the faculties would ensure 
a sufliciency of that erpiality for all the ends of republican 
governmeiit, and for all the modes of social cnjoymcnL 
Tl»e diversity in the natural powers of different minds, as 
decided by physical organization, would be then only a 
source of interest and agreeable variety. All would be 
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capable of appreciating the peculiar powers of each; and 
each would perceive that his interests, w'ell understood, 
were in unison with the interests of all. Let us now exar 
mine whedicr liberty, properly interpreted, docs not in¬ 
volve, among your unalienable rights as citizens and 
human beings, the right of equal means of instruction. 

Have ye given a pledge, scaled with the blood of your 
fatliers, for the equal rights of all human kind slieltercd 
within your confines I What means the pledge ? or what 
understand yc by human rights ? But understand them as 
yc will, define them as yc will, how arc men to be secured 
in 0711/ rights without instiuction 'I how to bo secured in 
the equal exercise of those riglits without equalihj of 
inslniclion ? By instruction understand me to mean, 
knowledge— knowledge ; not (alcmt, not genius, net 
inventive mental jrowers. These will vtiry in every human 
being; but knowledge is the same for every nnnd, and 
every mind may and ought to ho trained to receive it. If, 
then, yc have pledged, at each anniversary of )'uur political 
indejrendence, your lives, properties, and honor, to tiic 
securing your common liberties, yc have plcdg(^d your 
lives, pro])crtics, and honor, to the securing of your cortu- 
mon instruction. Or will you secure the end without 
securing the means? yc shall do it, Avhen yc reap the 
harvest without planting the seed. 

Oh! w'erc the principle of human liberty understood, 
how clear would be the principle of human conduct! It 
would light us unerringly to our duties as citizens. It 
would light us unerringly to our duties as men. It would 
lead us aright in every action of our lives; regulate justly 
every feeling and affection of our hearts, and be to us a 
rule more unerring than laws, more binding than oaths, 
more enforcing than penalties. Then would potion yield 
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to reason, selfishness to justice, and the equal rights ci 
others supply the sole, but the sure, immutable limits at 
our own. 

As we have somewhat swerved from our leading sub¬ 
ject to consider the nature of equality, let us again pause 
to consider that of liberty. We have seen that they are 
twin sisters; and so were they viewed by the effulgent 
mind of Jefferson, when from his fearless pen dropped the 
golden words, “ All men are born free and equal.” Those 
words his fellow citizens and descendants will have in¬ 
terpreted, when they shall have shed on the minds of the 
rising generation, and as far as possible on their own, the 
equal elfulgence of just knowledge ; before which every 
error in opinion and every vice in practice will fly as the 
noxious dews of night before the sun. 

Let us, then, pause to consider these immortal words, 
graven by an immortal pen on the gates of time, “ All 
men are born free and equal.” 

All men are born free and equal! That is : our moral 
feelings acknowledge it to be just and proper, that we 
respect those liberties in others, which we lay claim to 
for ourselves ; and that we permit the free agency of 
every individual, to any extent which violates not the 
free agency of his fellow creatures. 

There is but one honest limit to the rights of a sentient 
being; it is where they touch the rights of another sentient 
being. Do we exert our own liberties without injury to 
others—we exert them justly ; do we exert them at the 
expense of others—^unjustly. And, in thus doing, we 
step from the sure platform of liberty upon the imcertain 
threshold of tyranny. Small is the step; to the unre¬ 
flecting so imperceptibly small, that they take it eveiy 
liour of their lives os tlioughtlessly as they do it unfeel¬ 
ingly. Whenever we slight, in wcud or de^, the feelingis 
E 7 
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of a fellow creature; whenever, in pursuit of our own 
individual interests, we sacrifice the interest of others; 
whenever, through our vanity or our selfishness, we in¬ 
terpret our interests unfairly, sink the rights of others in 
our own, arrogate authority, presume upon advantages of 
wealth, strength, situation, talent, or instinction; whenever 
we indulge idle curiosity respecting the private affairs, 
opinions, and actions of our neighbours; rvlienevcr, in 
short, we forget what in justice is due to others, and, 
equally, what in justice is due to ourselves, we sin against 
liberty—^we pass from the rank of IVcemeii to that of 
tyrants or slaves. Easy it were to ciuiincrate the many 
laws by which, as citizens, wc violate our common liber¬ 
ties ; the many regulations, habits, practices, and opinions 
by which, as human beings, rve violate the same. Easy 
it were 1 Alas ! and say I so i when to enumerate al 
these our sins against liberty, would be well nigh t( 
enumerate all that wc do, and feel, and think, and say 
But let us confine ourselves within a fiimiliar tliough mos 
important example. 

Who among us but has had occasion to remark the ill 
judged, however well intentioned government of childrci 
by their teachers; and, yet more <!sj)ecially, by thei 
parents? In what docs this mismanagement originate ? Ii 
a misconception of the relative position of the parent o 
guardian, and of the child; in a departure, by the parcni 
from the principle of liberty’', in his assumption of right 
destructive of those of the child; in his exercise of authc 
rity, as by right divine, over the judgment,, actions, an 
person of the child; in his forgetfulness of the charactc 
of tlie child, as a human being, bom “free and equal 
among Ins compeers; that is, having equal claims to th 
exercise and developcment of all his senses, faculties, an 
powers, with those who brought him into existence, an 
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iwith all sentient beings who tread the earth. Were a child 
thus viewed by his parent, we should not see him, by 
turns, made a plaything and a slave ; we should not see 
him commanded to believe, but encouraged to reason; we 
should not see Irira trembling under the rod, nor shrinking 
from a frown, but reading the wishes of others in the eye, 
gathering knowledge wherever he threw his glance, re¬ 
joicing in the present hour, and treasuring up sources of 
enjoyment for future years. We should not then see the 
youth launching into life without compats or quadrant. 
Wc should not sec him doubting at each emergency how 
to act, shifting liis course with the shifting wind, and, at 
last, making shipAvrcck of mind and body on the sunken 
rocks of hazard .and dishonest specid.alion, nor on the foul 
quicksands of debasing licentiousness. 

What, tlien, has the parent to do, if he would conscien¬ 
tiously discharge that most sacred of all duties, that 
weightiest of alt responsibilities, wliich ever did or ever 
will devolve on a human being / AVhat is he to do, who, 
liaving brought a creature into existence, endowed with 
varied facullies, with tender stisceptibilities, capable of un¬ 
told wretchedness or equidly of unconccivcd enjoyment; 
wh.at is he to do, tliiit he may secure the liappiness of that 
creature, and make the life he has given blessing and 
blessed, instead of cursing and cursed? What is he to 
do ?—^lie is to encourage in his child a spirit of enquiry, 
and equally to encourage it in hitnself. He is never to 
advance an opinion without showing the facts upon wliich 
it is grounded; he is never to assert a fact, without proving 
it to bo a fact. He is not to teach a code of morals, any 
more than a creed of doctrines; but he is to direct his 
young charge to observe the consequences of actions on 
liimself and on others ; and to judge of the propriety of 
those actions by their ascertained consequences. He is 
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not to command his feelings any more than his qmiiom 
or his actions; but he is to assist him in the analysis of 
hk fctelings, in the examination of their nature, thw 
tendencies, their effects. Let him do this, and have no 
anxiety for the result. In the free exercise of his senses, 
in the fair developement of his faculties, in a course of 
simple and unrestrained enquiry, he will discover truth, 
for he will ascertain facts; he will seize upon virtue, for 
he will have distinguished beneficial from injurious actions; 
he will cultivate kind, generoug, just, and honourable feel¬ 
ings, for he will have proved them to contribute to his 
own happiness and to shed happiness around him. 

Who, then, shall say, enquiry is good for him and not 
good for his children ? Who shall cast error fmm himself, 
and allow it to be grafted on the, minds he has called into 
being ? Who shall break the chains of his own ignorance, 
and fix them, through his descendants, on his race '! But, 
there are some who, as parents, make one step in duty, 
and halt at the second. Wc see men who will aid the in¬ 
struction of their sons, and condemn only their daughters 
to ignorance. “ Our sons,” they say, “ will have to exer¬ 
cise political rights, may aspire to public offices, may fill 
some learned profession, may struggle for wealth and ac¬ 
quire it. It is well that we give them a helping hand; 
that we assist them to such knowledge as is going, and 
make them as sharp witted as their neighbors. But for 
our daughters,” they sity—if indeed respecting them they 
say any thing—“ for our daughters, little trouble or expense 
is necessary. They can never be any thing; in fact, 
they are nothing. We had best give them up to their 
mothers, who may take them to Sunday’s preaching; and, 
with the aid of a little music, a little dancing, and a few 
fine gowns, fit them out for the market of m.ar riage.” 

Ami severe ? It is not my intention. I know that I am 
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honest, and I fear that I am correct. Should I oSetid, 
however I may regret, I shall not repent it; satisfied to 
incur displeasure, so that I render service. 

But to such parents I would observe, tliatwith regard to 
their sons, as to their daughters, they are about equally 
mistaken. If it be their duty, as we have seen, to respect 
in their children the same natural liberties which they 
cherish for themselves—^if it be their duty to aid as guides, 
nqj. to dictate as teachers—^to lend assistance to the rea.son, 
not to command its prostration,—then have they nothing 
to do with the blanks or the prizes in store for them, in the. 
wheel of worldly fortune, i.et possibiUties be what they 
may in favor of their sons, they have no calculations to 
make on them. It is not for them to ordain their sons 
magistrates nor statesmen ; nor yet even lawyers, physi¬ 
cians, or merchants. They have only to improve the one 
character which they recx’.ive at the birth. They have 
only to consider them as human beings, and to ensure 
them the fair and thorough devcloixamait of all the facul¬ 
ties, physical, mentiil, and moral, which distinguish their 
nature. In like manner, as respects their daughtei's, they 
have nothing to do with the injustice of laws, nor the 
absurdities of society. Their duty is plain, evident, 
decided. In a daughter they have in charge a human 
being; in a son, the same. Let them train up these 
humaji beings, under the expanded wings of liberty. Let 
them seek for them and wilh them just knowledge; en¬ 
couraging, from the cradle upwards, that useful curiosity 
which will lead them unbidden in the paths of free 
enquiry; and place them, safe and superior to the storms 
of life, in the security of well regulated, self-possessed 
minds, well grounded, well reasoned, conscientious opi¬ 
nions, and self-approved, consistent practice. 

I have as yet, in this important matter, addressed my- 
£ 2 
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nif mly to the reason and moral feelings of ray audience; 
I cotdd qieak also to their interests. Easy were it to show, 
that in proportion as your children are enlightened, tvill 
they prove ble^ings to society and ornaments to their race. 
But if this be true of all, it is more especially true of the 
now ntiOTe neglected half of the species. Were it only in 
our power to enlighten part of the rising generaticra, and 
should the interests of the whole decide our choice of the 
portion, it were the females, and not the males, we shoidd 
select 

When, now a twelvemonth since, the friends of liberty 
and scwnce pointed out to me, in London, the walls of 
their rising university, I observed, with a smile, that they 
were beginning at the wrong end: “ Raise such an edifice 
for your young women, and ye have enlightened the 
nation.” It has already been observed, tliat women, 
wherever placed, however high or low in the scale of cul¬ 
tivation, hold the destinies of humankind. Men will ever 
rise or fall to the level of the other sex; and from some 
causes in their conformation, we find them, however armed 
with power or enlightened with knowledge, still held in 
leading strings even by the least cultivated female. Surely, 
then, if they knew their interests, they would desire the 
improvement of those who, if they do not advantage will 
injure them; who, if they elevate not their minds and 
meliorate not their hearts, will debase the one and harden 
the other; and who, if they endear not existence, most 
assuredly will dash it with poison. How many, how om¬ 
nipotent are the interests which engage men to break the 
mental chains of women ! How many, how dear are the 
interests which engage them to exalt rather than lower 
their condiuon, to multiply their solid acquirements, to 
respect their liberties, to make them their equals, to wish 
them even their superiors! Let them enquire into these 
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things. Let them examine the relation in which the two 
sexes stand, and ever must stand, to each other. them 
perceive, that, mutually dependent, they must ever be 
giving and receiving, or they must be losing;—^receiving 
or losing in knowledge, in virtue, in enjo 3 unent. Let them 
perceive how immense the kiss, or how immense the 
gain. Let them not imagine that they know aught of 
jthe delights which intercourse with the other sex can 
give, until they have felt the sympathy of mind with 
mind, and heart with heart; until they bring into that 
intercourse every affection, every talent, every confidence, 
every refinement, every respect. Until power is annihi* 
lated on one side, fear and obedience on the other, and 
both restored to their birthright—equality. Let none 
think that affection can reign without it; or friendship, or 
esteem. Jealousies, envyings, suspicions, reserves, decep> 
tions—these are the fruits of inequality. Go, then! and 
remove the evil first from the minds of women, then from 
their condition, and then from your laws. Think it no 
longer indifferent whether the mothers of the rising gene~ 
ration are wise or foolish. Think it not indifferent whe¬ 
ther your own companions are ignorant or enlightened. 
Think it not indifferent whether those who are to form the 
opinions, sway the habits, decide the destinies, of the qie- 
cies—and that not through their children only, but through 
their lovers and husbands—are enlightened friends or ca¬ 
pricious mistresses, efficient coadjutors or careless servants, 
reasoning beings or blind followers of superstition. 

There is a vulgar persuasion, that the ignorance of 
women, by favoring their subordination, ensures their 
utility. ’Tis the same argument employed by the ruling 
few against the subject many in aristocracies; by the rich 
against the poor in democracies; by the learned professiona 
agaii^ the people in all countries. And let us observe^ 
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tluttif good in one case, it should be good in all; and that, 
tmle^ you are prepared to admit that you are yourselves 
less industrious in proportion to your intelligence, you must 
abandon the position with respect to others. But, in fact, 
who is it among men that best struggle with difficulties 7 
—the strong minded or die weak ? "Who meet with se¬ 
renity adverse fortune ?—^the wise or the foolish 7 Wlio 
accommodate themselves to irremediable circumstances'? or, 
when remediable, who control and mould them at will?— 
the intelligent or the ignorant ? Let your answer in your 
own case, be your answer in that of women. 

If the important enquiry which engaged our attention 
last evening was satisfactorily answered, is there one who 
can doubt tlie beneficial effects of knowledge upon every 
mind, upon every Ircart? Surely it must liavc been a mis¬ 
conception of the nature of knov.dedgc which could alone 
bring it into suspicion. What is tlic danger of truth? 
Wlierc is the danger of fact ? Error and ignorance, in¬ 
deed, arc full of danger. Tliey fill our imagination with 
terrors. Tlicy place us at the mercy of every external cir¬ 
cumstance. 'I'hey incapacitate us for our duties as mem- 
bem of the human familjq for happiness as sentient beings, 
for improvement as reasoning beings. I.et us awake from 
this illusion. Let us understand what knowledge is. Let 
us clearly perceive that accurate knowledge regards all 
equally; that trath, or fact, is the same thing for all 
human-kind; that there are not truths for the rich and 
truths for the poor, truths for men and truths for women; 
there are simply truths, that is, facts, which all who 
open their eyes and their ears and their understandings 
can perceive. There is no mystery in these facts. 
There is no vdtchcraft in knowledge. Science is not a 
trick; not a puzzle. The philosopher is not a conju¬ 
ror. The observer of nature who envelopes Ids discoveries 
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in mystery, either knows less than he pretends, or feeb 
interested in withholding his knowledge. The teach« 
whose lessons are difficult of comprehension, is either 
clumsy or he is dishonest. 

We observed, at our last meeting, that it was the evident 
interest of our appointed teachers to disguise the truth. 
We discovered tliis to be a matter of necessity, arising out 
.of tlieir dependence upon the public favor. We may ob¬ 
serve yet another cause, now operating far and wide— 
universally, onmipotently—a cause pervading the whole 
mass of society, and springing out of the existing motive 
principle of human action—competition. Let us exa¬ 

mine, and we sliall discover it to be the object of each in¬ 
dividual to obscure the first elements of the knowledge he 
professes—be that knowledge mechanical and operative, or 
intellectual and passive. It is thus that we sec the simple 
manufacture of a pair of shoes magnified into an art, de¬ 
manding a seven years apprenticesliip, wdien all its intri¬ 
cacies might he mastered in as many months. It is thus 
that cutting out a coat after just proportions is made to in¬ 
volve more science, and to demand more study, than the 
anatomy of tlie body it is to cover. And it is thus, in like 
manner, that all the branches of knowledge, involved in 
what is called scholastic learning, are wrapiied in the fogs 
of pompous pedantry; and that every truth, instead of be¬ 
ing presented in naked innocence, is obscured under a 
weight of elaborate words, and lost and buried in a medley 
of irrelevant ideas, useless amplifications, and erroneous ar¬ 
guments. Would we unravel this confusion—W'ould we 
distinguish the true from the false, the teal from the un¬ 
real, the useful from the useless—would we break our men¬ 
tal leading strings—would we know the uses of all our fa¬ 
culties—would we be virtuous, happy, and intelligent be¬ 
ings—-would we be useful in our generation—would we 
8 
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fiossess our own nun^ in peace, be secure in our opinions, 
be just in our feelings, be consistent in our practice—^would 
we command the respect of others, and—^far better—^would 
we secure our own—^let us enquire. 

Let us enquire! "What mighty consequences, are in¬ 
volved in these little words! AVTiither have they not led 1 
To what are tliey not yet destined to lead 1 Before them 
thrones have given way. Hierarchies have fallen, dun¬ 
geons have disclosed their secrets. Iron bars, and iron 
laws, and more iron prejudic.es, have given way; the pri¬ 
son house of the mind hath burst its fetters; science dis¬ 
closed her treasures; tr uth her jnoral beauties; and civil 
liberty, sheathing her conquering sword, hath prepared her 
to sit down in peace at tlie feet of knowledge. 

Let us enquire ! Oh, words fraught with good to man 
and terror to his oppressors! Oli words bearing glad ti¬ 
dings to the many and alarm only to the few! The mo- 
. narch hears them and trembles on his throne ! The priest 
hears them, and ticmbles in the sanctuary; the unjust 
judge—and trembles on the judgment seat. The nations 
pronounce them and arise in their strength, l.et us enquire; 
and behold, ignorance becomes wise, vice forsakes its er¬ 
rors, wTetchedness conceives of comfort, and despair is vi¬ 
sited by hope. Let us enquire !—when ail shall whisper 
these little w ords, and echo them in their hearts, truly the 
rough places shall be made smooth, and the crooked piitlis 
straight. Let us enquire; and behold, no evil but shall find 
its remedy, no error but shall be detected, and no truth but 
shall stand revealed ! Let us enquire ! These little w'ords, 
which presume in nothing, but which promise aU things, 
what car shall they offend ? w'hat imagination shall they 
affright ? Not yours, sons of America! Not yours. What 
hold ye of good or great 'i what boast ye of rights, of pri¬ 
vileges, of liberty, beyond the rest of the mtions, that by 
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enquiry hath not been won, by enquiry improved and prc»- 
tected ? Let us enquire, said your ancestors, when kingly 
and priestly tjn-anny smote therri on the banks of the 
Thames or the Seine. Let us enquire, said your fathers, 
when imperious princes and arrogant parliaments qucs* 
tioned their charters and trampled on their rights. Let us 
enquire, said Henry, said Jefferson, said Franklin, said the 
people and congress of ’76. Let us enquire; and behold, 
the enquiry gained to them and their descendants a coun¬ 
try—^lost to kings and their empires a world! 

And shall the sons fear to pronounce, in peace, under 
the shadow of the olive and the laurel planted by their fa¬ 
thers—shall they, I say, fear to pronounce those little words 
which, by their ancestors, were uttered under ban and for¬ 
feiture, outlawry and excommunication, in prison and 
under scaffolds, before the bayonets of tyranny and the 
threatening thunders of leagued armies ? 

Or, is the race of human improvement ended, and the 
work of reform completed 1 Have we attained all tnith, 
rectified all error, so that, sitting down in wisdom and per¬ 
fection, we may say, “ our duty is achieved, our destiny 
fulfilled ?” Alas for our nature, alas for our' condition, alas 
for reason and common sense, if such sliould' be fhfri'ahf 
swer of our presumption, such the decision of our igno¬ 
rance ! Where is the mind so vast, the imagination so 
sublime, that hath conceived the farthest limits of human 
improvement, or the utmost height to which human virtues 
may attain ? Or, say! where is the heart so insensiblf^ 
the mind so debased, that, looking abroad on the fawtof 
society, as now disfigured with vice, rapine, and wretched^ 
ness, can seriously think and feel farther enquiry superflu¬ 
ous, farther reformation impossible 1 

Did the knowledge of each individual embrace all.tho 
discoveries mode by science, all tlie truths extracted by 
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{^OGophy from the combined experience of ages, Mill 
would enquiry be in its infancy, improvement in its dawn. 
Perfection for man is in no time, in no place. The law of 
his being, like that of the earth he inhabits, is to move al~ 
ways, to stop never. From the earliest annals of tradi¬ 
tion, his movement has been in advance. The tide of his 
progress hath had ebbs and flows, but hath left a thousand 
marks by which to note its silent but tremendous influx. - 
The first observations of Indian and Egyptian astrono¬ 
mers ; the first application of man to civil industry ; the 
first associations of tribes and nations, for the purpose of 
mutual protection ; the invention of an alphabet, the use 
of each ornamental, and, far better, of each useful art,— 
stand as so many tide marks in the flood of recorded time, 
until, applying a lever to his own genius, man invented 
the printing press, and opened a first highway to enquiry. 
Prom that hour, his progr ess has been acxrelerating and ac¬ 
celerated. His strides have been those of a giant, and are 
those of a giant growing in his strength. Mighty was the 
step he made, when, in Germany, he impeached the infal¬ 
libility of Rome; mightier yet when, in England, he at¬ 
tacked the supremacy of kings ; mightier by far, when, 
appeahng to his own natural rights, he planted in this new 
world the more new standard of equal lilicrty ; and migh¬ 
tier still shall be his impulse in the onward career of end¬ 
less improvement, when, rightly reading and justly execu¬ 
ting his own decree, he shall extend to every son and 
daughter within the confines of these free states, liberty’s 
first and only security—virtue’s surest and only guide— 
national, rational, and equal education. 

Something towards this has been done, and in no divi¬ 
sion of this promising republic more than in New-England 
and the commonwealth of New-York. But, as it may 
liereafter be my attempt to show, in the eflbrts yet made 
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and making, the master spring hath not been touched, the 
republican principle hath not been hit, and, therefore, is the 
reform imperfect. 

If this be BO —and who that looks abroad shall gainsay 
the assertion ?—^if this be so—and who tliat looks to your 
jails, to your penitentiaries, to your houses of refuge, to 
your hospitals, to your asylums, to your hovels of wretch- 
,edness, to your haunts of intemperance, to your victims 
lost in vice and hardened in profligacy, to childhood with¬ 
out protection, to youtli without guidance, to the widow 
without sustenance, to the female destitute and female out¬ 
cast, sentenced to shame and sold to degradation—^who 
that looks to these shall s!iy, that enquiry hath not a 
world to explore, and improvement yet a world to refonn ! 

Let us enquire. "Who, then, shall challenge the words? 
They arc challenged. And by whom ? By those who call 
themselves the guardians of morality, and who are the con¬ 
stituted guardians of religion. Enquiry, it seems, suits not 
them. They have drawn the line, beyond which human 
reason shall not pass—above which human virtue shall not 
aspire ! All that is without their faitli or above their rule, 
is immorality, is atheism, is—know not what. 

My friends, I will ask you, as I would ask tJiem would 
they meet the question, what means we possess for settling 
the point now at issue between the servants of faitli and tlic 
advocates of knowledge, but what are supplied by enquiry? 

Are we miserable creatures, innately and of necessity; 
placed on this earth by a being wdio should have made 
us for misery here and damnation hereafter; or are we bom 
ductile as tlic gold and speckless as the mirror, capable of 
all inflection and impression which wise or unwise instnic- 
tion may impart, or to wliich good or evil circumstance 
may incline ? Are we helpless sinners, witli nought but 
the anchor of faith to lean upon ? Or are we creatures of 
F 
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noblest energies and sublimest capabilities, fitted for every 
deed of excellence, feeling of charity, and mode of enjoy¬ 
ment ? How may we settle this problem but by enquiry ? 
How shall we know who hath the right and who hath the 
wrong but by enquiry? Surely the matter is not small, 
nor the stake at issue trifling. Every interest dearest to the 
heart, every prospect most exhilirating to the mind, is invol¬ 
ved in the question and trembles on the decision. 

Oh! then, let us gird up our minds in courage, and com¬ 
pose them in peace. Let us cast aside fear and suspicion, 
suspend our jealousies and disputes, acltnowledge the 
rights of others and assert our own. And oh ! let us un¬ 
derstand that the first and noblest of these rights is, the 
cultivationof ourreason. We have seen what just knowledge 
is; we have ascertained its importance to our worldly pros¬ 
perity, to our happiness, to our dignity. We have seen, that 
it regards us, not only individually, but relatively and col¬ 
lectively. We have seen that to obtain it, we have but to 
seek it, patiently and fearlessly, in the road of enquiry ; 
and that to tread that road pleasantly, securely, profitably, 
we must throw it open to both sexes—^to all ages—to the 
whole family of humankind. 

It now remains for us to distinguish what are the most 
impOTlant subjects of human enquiry. The field of know¬ 
ledge is wide and the tenn of our existence short. With 
many of us life is considerably spent and much charged 
with worldly and domestic occupation. StiU have we lei- 
fewe sufficient, if we be willing to employ it, for the acqui¬ 
sition of such truths as are most immediately associated 
with our mterests and influential over our happiness. 

At our next meeting we shall enquire what these truths 
of primary importance are, together with the means now 
in your hands for their general distribution and popular ac¬ 
quisition 
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OF THE MORE IMPORTANT DIVISIONS AND ESSENTIAL 
PARTS OP KNOWLEDGE. 

In our preceding discourses we have investigated, first, 
the nature and object of just knowledge; secondly, the 
means for attaining that knowledge. It remains for us to 
distinguish those parts or divisions of knowledge, with 
which it most concerns us to be familiar. 

We ascertained at our first meeting just knowledge to 
consist in, first, acquaintance with ourselves; and secondly, 
with all things to which we stand in relation. 

Now wc stand in relation, more near or more remote, to 
all substances and all existences within the range of our 
observation; that is, to the whole of matter, of which 
whole we ourselves form apart. 

We shall understand tliis relation more accurately if we 
bear in mind, that the simple elements of all things are 
eternal in duration and ever changing in position. We 
may analj'ze or decompose all substances, fi^om the rocks 
r.f the mountain to the flesh of our own bodies ; we may 
destroy senlMuit existences—^the ox in the market, or the 
insect licneath our foot; we may watch the progress of 
rapid or more gr adual decomposition by age or disease in 
our own bodies; but let us not imagine that here is de¬ 
struction, here is only change. We may evaporate water 
into steam, or convert it into air; we may transform tho 
blazing diamond into the elements of dull carbon; we may 
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stop the current juices in tlie plant or the tree, and leave it 
fading and withering until we find only an earthy heap on 
the soil; we may arrest the action of organic life, and 
stretch the warm and sentient being a cold, dull clod of 
corruption at our feet—yet have we neither taken from, 
nor added to, the elements before us. We have changed 
one substance into other substances, ended one existence 
to start others into being. The same matter is there; its 
appearance only is changed, and its qualities diversified. 
These facts being so, as observation and experience attest, 
it follows, not merely that we form at this moment a part 
of one great whole, but that we ever have and ever shall 
form a part of the same. Under various forme, with 
varying quahties, the elements which now compose our 
bodies have ever held, and will ever hold, a place in the 
vast infinity of matter ; and, consequently, ever mingling 
and mingled with the elements of all tilings, we stand, in. 
our very natme, allied and associated with the air we 
breathe, the dust, the stone, the flower we tread ; the worm 
that crawls, the insect that hums around us its tiny song, 
the bird tliat wheels its flight through the blue ether, and 
all the varied multitude of animal existences, from the 
playful squirrel to the lordly elephant. 

Thus related, as we are, to all things, and all things to 
us, how interesting a theatre that in which we stand! 
How calculated to awaken our intellectual faculties, and 
excite our moral feelings! Our sympathy is attracted to 
every creature, our attention to every thing. We see our¬ 
selves in the, midst of a family endlessly diversified in 
powers, in faculties, in wants, in desires ; in the midst of 
a world whose existence is one with our own, and in 
whose history each mode of being is an episode. 

Were this simple view of things opened to us with our 
opening reason, royal indeed were om road in improve- 
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meat. Easily, as pleasantly, should we tread ail the paths 
of knowledge; and advancing, without check or back¬ 
sliding, become familiar with every object vidthin the circle 
of each opening horizon, until tlie whole map of material 
existence, with all its occurrences and changes, lay reveal¬ 
ed to our sight and apprehension. Then would our edu¬ 
cation be simply a voyage of discovery. We should have 
only to look \vithin us and to look without us, to store up 
facts and to register them for future generations. Far 
oilier is our occupation now. Instead of establishing facts, 
we have to overthrow errors; instead of ascertaining what 
is, we have to chase from our imaginations what is twt. 
Before we can open our eyes, we have to ask leave of our 
superstitions; before we can exercise our faculties, we have 
to ask leave of each other. When I think how easy and 
delightful the task would be to present you with a simple 
table of just knowledge—^to arrange under the single head 

of MATTER AND ITS PHENOMENA, all the rColobjeCtS of 
human investigation and real subjects of human enquiry; 
and when I picture to myself all the imaginary objects 
which now engage your attention, and all the fanciful sub¬ 
jects on which your imaginations run riot—know not 
where to begin, and am fain to ask pardon of you and 
pardon of myself for the unmeaning words I must em¬ 
ploy, the unreal subjects we must consider. But, waving 
these for a moment, let jos enquire what, under these two 
divisicMis of knowledge—acquauitance with ourselves and 
acquaintance with the wotU without us—are the subjects 
of primary interest; and in what degree we are at present 
engaged in their consideration. 

First, acquaintrmce with ourselves. We must allow 
tliis to be important. If any thing concerns us, it should 
be our own bodies and minds. What do we understand 
of their structure? what of their faculties and powers? 
p 2 9 
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If we understand not these, how may we preserve the 
health of either ? How may we avoid injurious habits, un¬ 
derstand our sensations, profit by experience, and establish 
ourselves in bodily temperance and mental sobriety ? 

Without pausing to develope all the importance of these 
studies, we will take its admission for grante^^; and place, 
therefore, at the head of our list, anatomy, physiology, and 
the natural history of man. 

In passing to the world without us, we come to a sub¬ 
ject of equal importance; one, indeed, which, accurately 
considered, comprises the knowledge of omselves in com¬ 
mon with that of all existences—^jihysics, or a knowledge 
of the material world. 

Under this head we may remark many distinct subjects 
of enquiry. The motion of the heavenly bodies, and that 
of our earth considered as one of them. The form and 
structure of the earth, with all the appearances and sub¬ 
stances it exhibits; the physiology of animals, their 
habits, instincts, and moral character; with those of all the 
swarms of existences which diversify matter with endless 
variety. But, leaving these with other subdivisions, we 
may confine ourselves to the remark, that without some, 
general acquaintance with the three great branches of 
physics, commonly called chemistry, natural philosophy, 
and natural liistory, more especially that of man, we can 
know nothing; nothing of ourselves, nothing of the world 
about us, nothing of the relation we bear to things, nor of 
their’s to us, nor of theiris to each other. The best road to 
correct reasoning is by physical science; the way to trace 
effects to causes is through physical science; the only cor¬ 
rective, therefore, of superstition is physical science. 

Nor let us imagine this difficult of attainment. Of all 
human accomplishments, it is the easiest. For why? it 
consists exclusively of facts. It is not that even here 
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human ingenuity has never devised confusion. But, 
thanks to the persevering labors of some enlightened indi¬ 
viduals, many of them persecuted in their generation, and 
not a few persecuted in our own, we now understand that 
if we would investigate nature, in whole or in part, we 
must use our eyes, ears, and understandings, simply 
treasure up facts, judge from facts, and reason from the 
premises of facts. 

Admitting, as we must, the importance of this mode of 
judging and reasoning, we shall perceive the pecuhar ad¬ 
vantage and necessity of commencing our researches in 
the world of fact and science of things. 

Before we can proceed to examine our opinions, we 
must ascertain facts drawn from the attentive observation 
of matter. We must know the anatomy of the matter 
(Winposing our own bodies, and that of the matter com¬ 
posing all other bodies. We must famiharize our senses 
and our understandings with the multiform and yet un¬ 
varying phenomena of nature. We must know what 
does happen and what does not happen. We must trace 
in the physical world, cause to cause; or, more properly, 
occurrence to occurrence; and whenever we do not per¬ 
ceive the clenching link between two occurrences, we 
must not imagine it; we must say we do not know it, 
and we must go, with our five senses open, in search of k. 
Had human beings, in all ages of the world, done this, 
where should we not now be in just knowledge ? It is time 
that we seek out the right road. We have groped long 
enough in error; lived long enough in fairy land; dream¬ 
ed more than enou^ of things unseen and causes un¬ 
known. We have, indeed, dreamed so much and ob¬ 
served so little, that our imaginations have grown larger 
than the world we live in, and our judgments have dwindled 
down to a point. 
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Havii^ obtained a general view of the {diiloeophy of 
matter, we may then carry our investigations into the 
other braiiches of knowledge, according to our leisure, 
taste, and q^rtunity. We may apply ourselves to the 
past history of man, as handed down to us by tradition, 
caral or in writing; and comparing these traditions with 
what we know of the nature of man and the nature of 
tilings, of matter and its phenomena, we may judge of 
their credibility. If we are not prepared thus to judge by 
accurate analogy, we may receive every fable for matter of 
fact, swallow eveiy fairy tale for true liistory, suppose 
every mythology sound philosophy, and mistake equally 
the tricks of conjurors and the phenomena of nature for 
miracles. 

We may tlien peruse with equal interest and advantage 
the nanatives of travellers, and engage in general reading 
with little risk of taking facts for granted without evidence, 
or receiving the visions of weak understandings for the 
lessons of wisdom. We may then, too, examine our 
opinions with some hope of discriminating between the er¬ 
roneous and the correct; we may then change or form our 
opiniems with good security for basing them on a solid 
foundation; we may then exercise our reason, for we 
shall have feels to exercise it upon; we may then com¬ 
pare pc^^lilar creeds, and investigate unpopular doubts; we 
may then weigh all things in the balance of reason, seat 
our judgment on her throne, and listen to her decisions. 

But, it may be asked, how are the generality of men, 
and, more especially, of women, to find tinre and opportu¬ 
nity for such preparatory investigations as w^c acknowledge 
to be absolutely indispensable ? Should we discover tliat 
they now spend more time and more opportunity in use^ 
less investigations, than they need devote to the most use¬ 
ful; that they now waste more anxious thought, more 
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precious time, and more hard earned money in fruitless 
enquiry—enquiry which never can be answered, and 
whose answer, if possible, could profit them nothing— 
than would suffice to gratify every laudable curiosity, and 
store their minds with knowledge, whose utility should be 
felt at every moment of their lives—should we discover 
this, would there be no effort made to turn time and op¬ 
portunity to better account, and to divert thought and 
money into the more useful channel ? 

We spake of enquiry. Behold! my friends, a subject for 
it! Ask yourselves how ye employ your leisure hours— 
how ye employ your leisure day, the first of the week! 
Ask, for what have ye raised spacious buildings through 
your cities and villages, and for what ye pay a host of 
teachers, iiitorcotod, aa wa have ooan—ao we have proved— 
in deceiving you! 

I must pause a moment to conciliate the feelings of my 
audience: I know the influence exercised by religious 
teachers, and I know the sway yielded to them ; I know 
the hostility I must excite by exposing the circumstances 
which render worse than nugatory the lessons of the pul¬ 
pit, and which interest the press in confirming the errors 
which the pulpit promulgates. I understand all that I 
must provoke; but equally do I understand the iggency 
of the duty which has aheady led me to expf)sc the fact, 
that the teachers of tlie public mind are, by the very 
circumstances of their situation, constrained to conciliate 
every prejudir.e, and gainsay every truth. 

Nor rests the fatal necessity to which I called your at¬ 
tention, in my opening discourse, only with our pulflic 
teachers. Each member of the public feels something 
of the same. Trained as we all are, more or less, in tlie 
ways of hypocrisy—constrained by fear or by policy, to 
assume the semblance of such opinions, whether we hold 
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them secretly or not, as rule the ascendant because Otey 
command the wealth of the country; or, should we lbr> 
bear from expressing what is false, obliged, at the least, 
to withhold what is true;—constrained, I say, in very 
self-defence, to keep silence, lest the bread be taken from 
our mouths, or peace from our firesides; the inutility, or, 
worse, the mischief of our ordinary public instruction, is 
apparent, both in its effects and in its cause. 

Far be it then from me, in exposing the evil, to reflect 
upon individuals, who are rather its passive agents tlian 
its authors. If some there are, so depraved by reigning 
corruptions, as to volunteer their increase, and fight tlieir 
way to false honor and foul wealth, by falsehoods uncall¬ 
ed for, dishonesty and defamation as unmanly as they are 
gratuitously wicked, stiU are there others who mourn in 
secret, while they conciliate ruling prejudices, and who ask 
pardon of truth while they bow themselves in the house 
of Rimmon. Well do I know this to be widely true, with 
respect to the press—^widely true also, with respect to the 
teachers of our youth in schools and colleges—and, dis¬ 
posed am I to believe it partially true, with respect to the 
clergy. But for these last, more especially, the rail road 
is marked out, and that they have to tread. Should they 
depart from it, the very flock would rise up against the 
shepherd; or let us observe, that if the flock should be 
convinced by the shepherd, the very calling of the shep¬ 
herd were destroyed, the craft by wliich he lives overtiurown. 

I have seen an honest teacher of rehgion, born and bred 
within the atmosphere of sectarian faith, and whose hairs 
liave grown white in the labors of sectarian ministries, 
open Ids ndnd to more expanded views, his heart to more 
expanded feelings, and as the light datvned upon Ids own 
reason, steadily proclaim it to ids followers. And what 
hath been the reward of his honesty? They who should 
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have blessed, have risen up agamst him; the young in 
years, but the old in falsehood, even among his followers, 
have sought their own popularity, by proclaiming his 
heresy; nor rested from plots and persecutions until they 
drove him from his own pulpit, and shut the doors of his 
ouTi church, upon his venerable person. 

Such being the reward of sincerity, who tlien sliall 
marvel at its absence. For myself, in exposing the dupli¬ 
city of the clergy, I neither marvel at, nor judge it in 
severity. Hypocrisy is the vice of the age, and hypocrites 
are matle to be its teachers! 

Not then in satire of the clergy, but in good will to my 
fellow creatures, have I attempted the exposure of that 
craft, which is necessary to the very existence of the cleri¬ 
cal profession. And not from indifference to the feelings 
of my hearers, but from deep sympathy with their vital 
interests, shall I venture, now and hereafter, to probe their 
secret thoughts, and expose their most chcrislied errors. 
In so doing, never will it be ray intention to offend. I 
woidd not wound one conscientious prejudice; not deal a 
rough word against one feeling of a fellow creature. But 
I am here to speak what I believe the truth. I am h^e 
to speak that for which some have not the courage and 
others not the independence. I am here, not to flatter the 
ear, but to probe the heart; not to minister to vanity, but 
to urge self-examination; assuredly, therefore, not to 
court applause, but to induce conviction. Must it be my 
misfortune to offend ? bear in mind only that I do it for 
conscience sake—^for your sakes. I have wedded the 
cause of human improvement; staked on it my reputa¬ 
tion, my fortune, and my life; and as, for it, I tlirew be- 
liind me in earliest youth the follies of my age, the luxu¬ 
ries of ease and European aristocracy, so do I, and so will 
I, persevere, even as I began; and devote what remains 
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to me of talent, strength, fOTtune, and existence, to the 
same sacred cause—^the promotion of just knowledge, the 
establishing of just practice, the increase of human happi* 
ness. 

Such being my motives, such my object, I must entreat 
you to enquire what the knowledge is, that you learn 
from your spiritual teachers. “ The knowledge by faith,” 
they will answer for you. “ And faith,” they will add, 
“ is the knowledge of things unseen.” Can there be any 
such knowledge? I put it to your reason. Knowledge we 
have shown to be ascertained facts. Things unseen! 
Can human understanding know any thing about them? 
More I will ask : could it be of any utility were even such 
knowledge possible ? And do ye hire teachers to teach you 
nonexistent knowledge, hnpossible knowledge, and know¬ 
ledge which, even under the supposition of its possibUity, 
could serve no conceivable purpose ? We are on the earth, 
and they tell us of heaven; w’e are human beings, and 
they tell us of angels and devils; we are matter, and 
tliey tell us of spirit: we have five senses whereby to admit 
truths, and a reasoning faculty by wliich to build our be¬ 
lief upon them; and they tell us of dreams dreamed 
thousands of years ago, which all our experience flatly 
contmdicts. 

Again I must intreat your patience—^your gentle heal¬ 
ing. I am not going to question your opinions. I am not 
going to meddle with your belief. I am not going to dic¬ 
tate to you mine. All that I say is, examine ; enquire. 
Look into the nature of things. Seaich out the ground 
of your opinions, the for and the against. Know why 
you believe, understand what you believe, and possess a 
reason for the faith that is in you. 

But your spiritual teachers caution you against enquiry— 
tell you not to read certain books; not to listen to ceitain 
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people; to beware of pro&ne learning; to submit ]tour 
reason, and to receive their doctrines for troths. Such ad¬ 
vice renders them suspkaous counsellors. By their own 
creed, you hold your reason from their God. Go! ask 
them why he gave it. 

Be not afraid! If that being which they tell us of earist, 
we shall find him in his works. If that revektbn be his 
which they tell us to revere, we shall find all nature and 
its occurrences, aU matter and its phenomena, bearing tes¬ 
timony to its truth. Be not afraid ! In admitting a crea¬ 
tor, refijse not to examine his creatbn; and take not the 
assertions of creatures like yourselves, in place of the evi¬ 
dence of your senses and the conviction of your under¬ 
standing. 

But you will say, the clei^ are moral teachers no less 
than religious. They form and amend oar practice as 
well as dictate our belief. 

My friends! we have ascertained the contrary. We 
have seen that from Maine to Missouri—^from hence each 
way to our antipodes—^tbe hired preachers of all sects, 
creeds, and religions, never do, and never can, teach any 
thing but what is in conformity with the opinions of those 
who pay them. We have substantiated the fact, that they 
never did, and never can, touch the master vice, whatever 
it be, and wherever found. We know that they ever have, 
and ever must, persecute truth, by whomsoever discovered 
—^by Galileo, or by Leslie and Lawrence; we know that 
they have stifled enquiry, wherever started, in every 
age and every nation on the globe; and that hardly a fact 
in science or a truth in philosophy, but has been purchased 
with the blood, or the liberty, or the domestic peace of a 
martyr. We have traced this conduct of your teachers 
to its cause. Remove the cause, and the eflect shall cease. 
Give premiums for the discovery and revelation of know- 
o 10 
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ledge, not for its repression 1 Take for your teachers ex¬ 
perimental philoBophers, not spiritual dreamers! Turn 
your churches into halls of science, and devote your leisure 
day to the study of your own bodies, the analysis of your 
own minds, and the examination of the fair material 
world which extends around you I Examine the expenses 
of your present religious system. Calculate all that is 
spent in multiplying churches and salarying their minis¬ 
ters; in clothing and feeding travelling preachers, who 
fill your streets and highways with trembling fanatics, and 
your very forests with frantic men and hysterical women. 
Estimate all the fruits of honest industry which are en¬ 
gulfed in the treasuries of bible societies, tract associations, 
and Christian missions ; in sending forth teachers to cen¬ 
tral Africa and unexplored India, who know not the geo¬ 
graphy of their own country; and, hardly masters of their 
native tongue, go to preach of things unseen to nations 
unknown; compassing the earth to add error to ignorance, 
and the frenzy of religious fanaticism to tlie ferocity of 
savage existence. See the multitude and activity of your 
emissaries ! Weigh the expenses of your outlay and out¬ 
fit, and then examine if this cost and this activity could 
not be more usefully employed. By a late estimate, wc 
learn the yearly expenses of the existing religious system, 
to exceed in these United States twenty millions of dollars. 
Twenty naillions ! For teaching what ? Things unseen, 
and causes unknown I Why, here is more than enough to 
purchase the extract of all just knowledge—that is, of 
things seen and causes known, gatliered by patient phi¬ 
losophy through all past time up to the present hour. 
Things unseen sell dear. Is it not worth our while to 
compare the value with the cost, and to strike tlie balance 
between them ? 

If we consider that tliere is no arriving at just practice 
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but through just opinions, and no arriving at just opinkmB 
but through just knowledge, we must perceive the full im¬ 
portance of the proposed enquiry. Twenty millicms would 
more than suffice to make us wise; and, alas! do they not. 
more than suffice to make us foolish ? I entreat you, but 
for one moment, to conceive the mental and moral revolu¬ 
tion there would be in this nation, were these twenty mil¬ 
lions, or but one half—but one third of that sum, employ¬ 
ed in the equal distribution of accurate knowledge. Had 
you, in each of your churches, a teacher of elementary 
science, so tlmt all the cituscns, young and old, might culti¬ 
vate tluit laudable curiosity without which the human ani¬ 
mal is lower than the brute, wc should not then see men stag¬ 
gering under intoxication, nor lounging in imbecile idle¬ 
ness ; nor should wo hear women retailing scandal from 
door to door, nor cluldrcn echoing ribaldry in the streets, 
and vying with tlie monkey in mischief. 

“ But,” you Avill say, “ the clergy preach against these 
things.” And Avhen did mere preaching do any good? 
Put something in the place of these things. Fill the va¬ 
cuum of the mind. Awaken its powers, and it will respect 
itself Give it worthy objects on which to sjjend its strength, 
and it will riot no more in wantonuess. Do the clergy this? 
Do thc}'^ not rather demand a prostration of the intellect— 
a humbling and debasing of the spirit ? Is not their know¬ 
ledge that of things unseen, speaking neither to the 
senses, nor to the faculties ? Arc not their doctrines, by 
their own confession, incomprehensible ? Is not their mo¬ 
rality ba.sed upon human depravity ? Preach they not the 
innate corruption of our race ? Away with this libel of 
our nature ! Away with this crippling, debasing, cowardly 
theory ! Long, long enough hath this foul slander ob¬ 
scured our prospects, paralyzed our efforts, crushed the ge¬ 
nerous spirit within us 1 Away with it! such a school 
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never made a race oi freemen. And, see! in spite of the 
doctrine, to what heights of virtue and intelligence hath 
not man attained! Think of his discoveries in science— 
spite of chains, and dungeons, and gibbets, and ana¬ 
themas ! Think of his devotion to principle! Even 
when in error, great in his devotion! Think of the ener¬ 
gy stronger than power, the benevolence supreme over sel¬ 
fishness, tlie courage conquering in death, with which he 
fought, and endured, and persevered through ages, until 
he won his haven of liberty in America! Yes ! he has won 
it. The noble creature has proved his birthright. May he 
learn to use and to enjoy it! 

But how shall he do this 7 Sons and daughters of Ame¬ 
rica ! ’tis for you to answer. When will ye improve the 
liberty for which your fathers sought an unknown world? 
When will ye appreciate thetreasure they have won? When 
will ye see, that liberty leans her right arm on know¬ 
ledge, and that knowledge points you to the world ye in¬ 
habit? 

Consider that world, 'my friends ! Enable yourselves, 
by mastering the first elements of knowledge, to judge of 
the nature and importance of aU its difierent branches. 
Fit yourselves for the examination of your opinions, and 
then examine your opinions. Read, enquire, reason, 
reflect! Wrong not your understandings by doubting 
their perception of moral, any more than of physical, 
truth. Wrong not the God ye worship by imagining him 
armed with thunders to protect the tree of knowledge from 
approach. If ye conceive yourselves as holding from one 
great being your animate existence, employ his first best 
gift—^your reason. Scan with your reason that which ye 
are tdd is his word, scan with your senses those which ye 
are tdd are his works. Receive no man’s asserfion. Believe 
no ctmvicticm but your own; and respect not your otm 
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until ye know that ye have examined both sides of every 
question ; collected all evidence, weighed, compared, and 
digested it; sought it at the fountain head ; received it 
nevCT through suspicious channels—altered, mutilated, or 
defaced; but pure, genuine, from the authorities them¬ 
selves. Examine ye things ? look to the fact. Examine 
ye books ? to the text. And, when ye look, and when ye 
read, be sure that ye see, and be sure that ye under¬ 
stand. Ask why of every teacher. Ask why over 
every book. While there is a doubt, suspend judgement j 
while one evidence is wanting, withhold assent. 

Observe here the advantage of material science. Does 
the physician—(I use the word here, as I shall often have 
occasion to use it hereafter, to signify the student of phy¬ 
sics, or the observer of nature)—docs the physician tell you 
that w^ater is compounded of gases ? Ho performs the ex¬ 
periment. That the atmosphere is another compound ? 
The same. That more or less of activity is in all matter? 
He shows you the fonnation of crystals in their bed, and 
composes and decomposes them before ye. Docs he tell you 
that matter is ever changing, but never losing ? He ana¬ 
lyzes the substance before your eyes, and gives you its ele¬ 
ments with nothing wanting. Do the anatomist and phy¬ 
siologist describe tlie structure and texture of your bodies ? 
They show you their hidden arcana, dissect their parts, 
and trace their relation ; explain the mechanism of each 
organ, and observe, with you, its uses and functions. Do 
the geologist and mineralogist speak to us of the structure 
and component parts of this globe ? They explain to us 
the strata of earths; the position of rocks; the animal re¬ 
mains they envelope; the marks they exhibit of convulsion 
or of rest—of violent and sudden, or of gradual and silent, 
phenonctena. See, then, the superiority of physical science! 
g2 
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The proof comes with the assertion; tl» feet constitutes 
the truth. 

But, you will my, there is other evidence than the phy¬ 
sically tangible—ether truths than those admitted through 
the senses. There is the more immediate and the more 
remote testimony of our senses; nothing more, nothing 
less. Will you appeal to numerical and geometrical truth 1 
Had we no senses, could we know any thing of either ? 
Were there no objects, no substances and existences around 
you, how could you conceive of number or of form 1 If the 
child see not fmr things, how shall he imderstand the 
meaning of four ? If he see not two halves, put them 
together, divide them, compare them, measure, w'eigh them, 
how shall he know that two halves are equal to a whole ? 
or a whole greater than its part ? These are the simple 
truths conceived by the philosopher of nature, Pestalozzi. 
Here are the leading beauties of that system of experi¬ 
mental instruction which he so long strove to put in prac¬ 
tice, and which time may enable others successfully to 
develops. 

But, I hear you again object, that there are truths ap¬ 
pealing only to the mind, or directly to the feelings: such 
are moral truths. The varying degree of sensibility 
evinced by individuals towards the joys and sorrows of 
others is apparent to every observer. This sensibility 
forms the basis of virtue; and, when by means of expe¬ 
rience we have distinguished painful from pleasurable sen¬ 
sations in our own case, this sensibility assists us to estimate 
theminthe case of others. Yet have wenodoorsby whichto 
admit knowledge but the senses. We ascertain what isgood 
or evil by experience. The beneficial or injurious conse¬ 
quences of actions make us pronounce them virtuous or 
vicioie. The man of cultivated sensibility then refeni his 
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seasatiims and a^qdies his experience to others, and sfm* 
pathises in the pain or the pleasure he conceives them to 
feel. But, here are our moral truths also based upon 
foc^. There is no test of these but experience. That 
is good which produces good; that evil, which produces 
evil; and, were our senses different from what they are, 
our virtue and our vice would be different also. Let us 
have done with abstractions! Truth is fact. Virtue is 
beneficial action; vice, mischievous action; virtuous feel¬ 
ings are those which impart pleasure to the bosom; bad 
feeUngs, those which disturb and torment it. Be not 
anxious in seeking your rule of hfe. Consult experi¬ 
ence ; your own sensations, the sensations of others. 
These are surer guides than laws and doctrines, and when 
the law and the doctrine coincide not with the evidence of 
your senses, and the testimony of your reason, be satis¬ 
fied that they, that is, the law and the doctrine, are 
false. 

Think of these things! Weigh the truth of what I 
advance ! Go to your churches with your understandings 
open. Enquire the meaning of the words ye hear—^the 
value of the ideas. See if they be worth twenty inillicms 
of dollars! And, if they be not, withhold your contribu¬ 
tions. But—^ye will be afraid. Afraid ! of what 1 —of 
acting conscientiously ? of acting reasonably ? Come ! 
learn, then, of a stranger and a woman! Be bdd to speak 
what ye think and feel; and to act in accordance with your 
belief. Prefer your self respect to the respect of others. 
Nay! secure your own respect, and command that of 
others. 

I speak with warmth. I feel wannly. The happiness, 
the honta:, the dignity of man, are dear to my heart. His 
ignorance aflflicts me; his cowardice aflSicts me; his indif- 
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ference afflicts me. He feels not for hinMelf, he feels not 
for his race. 

But—^ye will wipe off this stain. Ye will awake to the 
uses of things. Ye will enquire. Ye will collect just 
knowledge. Ye will cultivate your reason. Ye will im¬ 
prove your nature. 

Many are the societies, associations, treasury funds, 
among you. Organize a society for the promotion of just 
knowledge. Raise an edifice, sacred to national union 
and national instruction, capable of holding from three 
to five thousand individuals, w'here the citizens of all ages 
may assemble for the acquisition of useful knowledge, and 
for the cultivation of that social feeling and brotherly fellow¬ 
ship, without which no real republic can have an existence. 
Select good instructors, masters of science, and capable of 
developing it easily and agreeably. Attach to the mstitu- 
lion your musemns and your public libraries. These are 
of little use single, detached, and unassisted by the eluci¬ 
dations of experienced instructors. Such an institution as 
tliat I have now sketched, should be open to iis many as 
possible free of all charge. The rent of a portion of the 
seats might be devoted to the remuneration of such indivi¬ 
duals as could not bestow their labors gratuitously. The 
building itself, I am disposed to hope, could be raised for 
such a purpose by voluntary contributions. 

As soon as possible, there should be attached to tliis hall 
of science, a school of industry, which, m time, might be 
made to cover its own expenses by the labor of the chil¬ 
dren. Here, besides the imparting of useful trades, would 
he held also, the earlier classes in intellectual knowledge: 
and, when sufficiently advanced, the young people coidd 
perfect their studies in the Irall of science. In the com¬ 
mencement, the school of industry might be conducted on 
the plan of a day school only, where, at successive hours, 
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the teachers in the various branches of knowledge, me 
chanical and intellectual, might hold their classM. 

Nor let (he rich imagine that such a {dan of education 
would not advantage them equally with the poor. Whal 
is the education they now command 1 At once false, im¬ 
perfect, and expensive. Nor let them imagine that an> 
can be weU trained until all are well trained. Example 
is more llian precept. While the many are left in igno¬ 
rance, die few cannot be wise, for they cannot be virtuous. 
Look to your jails, your penitentiaries, your poor-houses ! 
Look to your streets, your haimts of vice, your hovels of 
wretchedness ! Look to the unhappy victims of poverty, 
of passion, gambling, drinking. Alas, the heart turns 
sick, and the tongue falters, under the enumeration of all 
the shapes and sounds of suffering which affright the eye 
and the ear of humanity! 

And what is the cause of all this ? Ignorance! Ig¬ 
norance ! There is none other. Oh I then, be Bp 
and be doing ! Rich and poor, be up and be doing. 
Are ye not all fellow creatures ? Are ye not all of one 
form, of one nature? Have ye not all the same 
wants ? Oh! dien, why have ye not the same interests ? 
And ye have—^ye have. Oh that ye rnuld believe it! Oh 
that ye could see it! Oh that ye would unite under the 
wings of liberty as brothers, as equals, as fellow men! 
Oh that ye would enter as one family the courts of know¬ 
ledge, and cast down at her feet your prejudices, your dis- 
sentions, your jealousies, your fears ! A^enever the peo¬ 
ple of all the larger towns shall begin the good work of 
popular and equal instruction, the same must soon becmic 
a state concern; and instead of endowii^, as is now the 
custom, colleges for the erroneous education of the few, we 
shall see spread throughout the land, national institutkins 
for the rational education of the many. To this primary 

11 
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object will be then directed the legidatuHiof all the states; 
to the same object the taxation of all the staites; to the 
same, also, those contributions which ore now devoted to 
the building of sectarian churches, each frowning defiance 
at the other, and sectarian preachers all flourishing the 
torch of discord, and fighting each his own battle for 
wealth and supremacy, against conrnnon sense and the 
common weal. 

But the tree which hereafter shall shadow the landj 
must grow from a small seed. Plant ye that seed now, 
that ye may see it shoot and blossom, and that your chil¬ 
dren may reap of its firuits. Look around upon each other 
as upon fellow citizens and fellow creatures, interested 
alike in the discovery of the true and the useful, for the 
common advantage of all. Unite—unite for the promo¬ 
tion of knowledge! Exchange the spirit of sectarianism 
for that of universal love, cliarity, and toleration. Turn 
ftom the teachers of strife, and seek ye out eiujuircis after 
truth. Look around first among yourselves. Seek out 
the talent that is at home, and when ye find it not, invite 
it from afar. Encourage the wise to come among ye in¬ 
stead of thefoohsh; the peaceful and enlightened instead of 
the noisy ignorant; the rea.soner instead of the declaimer; 
the child of science who will give you all he Imows, and seek 
wth you wirat he knows not, instead of the master by 
right divine, who promulgates doctrines without advan¬ 
cing evidence, and who stuns our human reason, as our 
human cars, with absurdities wliich, he says, come from 
heaven. 

With such guides, and engaged in such investigations 
and undertakings, as I have ventured to recommend, you 
will all meet on common ground. You will no longer see 
in each other Calviniste, baptists, catholics, Lutherans, 
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methodists, and I know not what; you will sec only 
human beings. The halls of science are open to all; her 
truths are disputed by none. She says not to one, “ eat 
no meat on Fridays j” to another, plunge in the river 
to a third, groan in the spirit f to a fourth, “wait for 
the spirit to a fifth, “eat bread in the Lordf to a 
sixtli, “eat the Lord in bread f to a seventh, “dance in 
divine praise f to an eighth, “dance not at all f' to a 
ninth, “perceive in things visible the shadows of things 
unseen to a tenth, “there is for you salvation f and 
to nine hundred and ninety-nine thousandths of the hu¬ 
man race, “ye were born for eternal fire” Science says 
nothing of all this. She says, only, “ observe, compare, 
reason, reflect, understandand the advantage is, that we 
can do all this without quarrelling. 

I have now attempted to substantiate, with you, the 
nature, object, and consequences of just knowledge; the 
means proper for its attainment, and the measures requi¬ 
site for securing those means to yourselves and your 
cliildren. 

Considering the investigations we have held together in 
our meetings of Tuesday, Thursday, and this evening, 
ns introductory to the examination of existing opinions, 
and the present mode of spending the leisure time and 
surplus money (which I pray you to bear in mind is the 
surplus industry) of the nation, I pro}X)se that we investi¬ 
gate, at our next meeting, more closely the subject which 
now engages your weekly attention in your churches. 

The acquisition of knowledge being essential to our 
happiness, as l)cing the only means by which we can at¬ 
tain to truth in opinions, and wisdom in practice, it is im¬ 
portant tliat we bestow on every branch of it, an attention 
exactly proportionate to its utility. We have observed 
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upon the importance of some now entirely i^lected. It is 
well that we weigh accuratdy the value of that which 
now engrosses twenty millions per annum of the national 
wealth, and that we hereafter aj^rtion to it, liberally and 
readily, so much of both as we may discover it to deserve— 
and no more. 
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RELIGION. 

I HAVE selected for our consideration this evening a sub¬ 
ject which we are generally accustomed to consider as of 
vital importance; which is usually made to occupy the 
human mind from the cradle to the grave, and which, 
however varying in the views and interpretations of its ex¬ 
pounders, is conceived to constitute the polar star of human 
conduct; to be our only guide towards virtue, our only bar 
from vice, our source of comfort, our anchor of hope, and at 
once the alarming deterrer from crime and its terrific 
avenger. My hearers will already have divined that our 
subject is Religion. 

To those who may already have substantiated with me 
those first premises, which I am ever desirous should be 
seen and understood before I enter on the discussion of 
isolated topics, or approach the tests of reason and experi¬ 
ence to all or any of the mMtiform tribe of human opi¬ 
nions—to those, 1 say, among this audience, who may 
have attended the three preliminary discourses on know¬ 
ledge, closed last evening, I might consider all prefatory 
observations on the present occasion unnecessary. But, 
as in all probability, I am addressing a portion of this 
audience for the first time, I feel unwilling to launch with 
undue precipitancy into a discussion calculated perhaps to 
alarm the fears of some, and the honest prejudices of 
others. 
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Myself a scholar, not a teacher, who liave purchased 
such knowledge as I possess, by years of self-directed study, 
persevering observation, and untiring reflection, I can well 
conceive, for I myself have experienced, the doubts, difficul¬ 
ties, hopes, fears, and anxieties, which beset the awakening 
mind in the early stage of enquiry; the indistinct and, often, 
evanescent perceptions which encourage, and then check, 
and then again encourage, again to intimidate its advance; 
tlie conflicting thoughts and feelings with which it has to 
struggle ere it can vanquish early impressions, and con¬ 
sent to receive new ones, admit ideas subversive of those 
which had growm with its growtli, and which, associated 
witlx tender recollections, cling to the heart as well as the 
head, or, not unfrequently, grafted on the imagination of 
childhood, by an education as cruel as erroneous, continue 
to alarm the fancy and agitate the nerves even after the 
judgment has pronounced them chimeras. All this I can 
understand, for all this I have cither felt or observed in 
others. Anxiously, therefore, would I temjxer my words 
to the timid, and, if possible, the tnilh.s themselves, which 
we are met to search out and investigate. 

If, then, in manner or in matter, I should touch too 
harshly on the opinions of some, or the feelings of any, 1 
will pray them to absolve me of every desire but that of 
eliciting Irullis important to the well-being of man; of 
every intention but that of administering to the instruction, 
and consequently, to the happiness of those 1 may address. 
But, will it l)e asked, why I conceive myself fitted to im¬ 
part instruction, and increase the sum of human happi¬ 
ness ? For 1 must observe, that the individual who should 
successfully attempt the one, must succeed in the other; 
error and misery being inseparable companions, and know¬ 
ledge and happiness the same. If I have thus conceived 
of myself, it has been neither (as I at least believe) through 
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too h^h a valuation of my own acquirements, nor too 
eager a desire to assume that tone of dictation which I am 
accustomed to deprecate in others. I have advanced just 
too far in knowledge to overrate my attainments; just far 
enough at once to understand my own deficiencies, and 
to have detected the false pretensions of many self-called 
wise. It is to render apparent the simplicity of real, and the 
charlatanism of false learning, that I have volunteered— 
not, I request you to believe, without due reflection, and a 
thorough understanding of all the criticism, censure, and, I 
may say, unseemly abuse, which I w’as about to encoun¬ 
ter :—^that 1 liave voluulcercd, I saj', to impart to others, 
what I myself know, and, more than all, to enlighten them 
as to what (^an really he hnoim. This has been the more 
e?')ecial obj(!ct of ray previous discourses on knowledge; 
and, as we then observed, so must I now repeat, that until 
we see clearl 3 r what knowledge is, rve cannot perceive trath, 
detect error, nor possess one really accurafts, reasoned, and 
consistent opiiiion. 

Knowledge, we ascertained to consist in an accumula¬ 
tion of facts. The doors by which we admit these facts, 
arc our senses; and the means rve jwssess for judging, 
comparing, analysing, and arranging thc.?e facts, arc sup- 
])lied by our faculties, intellectual and moral. Had we 
only senses, each impression would disappear with the object 
w’hich excited it; in wfliich case, no knowledge, or accu¬ 
mulation of facts, could exist for us. But, having memory, 
we can retain each impression, by w’hichsocver of our senses 
received; having judgment, w^e compare and arrange these 
impressions; havmg imagination, we ingeniously combine 
impressions, however removed as to time, distant as to place, 
or slightly assimilated by affinity or resemblance. And, 
having moral feelings, we consider all occurrences with a 
reference to the good or evil they raav induce to our race. 
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By those cursory remarks, it is my object to lead to the 
observation, that nothing can be Imown where there is 
nothing to operate on our senses; or, to place more accu¬ 
rately the position, where we have no primary sensaMons to 
constitute elementary facts. 

In my opening discourse upon the nature of knowledge, 
I had occasion to insist especially on this truth; reminding 
my then audience, that the sciences but too generally 
taught on the erroneous principle of assumed instead of 
substantiated data, (we here instanced arithmetic, geometry, 
and morals,) were in reality based upon, demonstrations 
supplied by positive sensations. I will not say that the 
teachers of xmreal science, and dogmatical declaimers upon 
imaginary subjects and unmeaning words, are aware of 
die stumbling block thrown iri the way of the human in¬ 
tellect by the old; and, alas, still the customary metliod of 
imparting these most important branches of knowledge; 
but I will say, that whether awake or blind to the conse¬ 
quences, diose copsoquences are as favourable to the reign 
of their errors, as they are rxtalto the progress of truth and 
the vital interests of man. Were every teacher called 
upon to substantiate the elementary facts upon which he 
builds the fabric of his science, how would the nmnber of 
our dogmatical assertions and unsubstantiated doctrines— 
ay! and die list of our sciences themselves, be curtailed! 

In that dawn of intellect, however brilliant, which broke 
on ancient Greece, when the range of human observation 
was circmnscribed within die limits imposed by a clumsy 
and imperfect system of navigation, and by a world of un¬ 
broken forest, and widely extended barbarism, and farther 
circmnscribed witliin the limits of the human vision, un¬ 
aided by telescope or microscope, and all the ingenious 
materiel which now aids the labours of the physician, and 
has revealed to us the anatomy of matter, with ail its 
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wonder-working qualities—such as we are accustomed to 
distinguish by the names of attraction, electricity, resist¬ 
ance, form, colour, motion, rest, and we may add, feeling, 
thought, and Ufe. In that bright, but only opening dawn 
of human enquiry, science had hardly an existence. Facts 
were wanting; the means for accumulating these were 
not devised, and therefore, while excelling in all the arts 
for which the state of his knowledge, the form of his go¬ 
vernment, and his exquisite physical organization com¬ 
bined to lit him, (we may here more especially particular¬ 
ize painting, sculpture, architecture, poetry, and oratory,) 
we observe the ingenious Athenian to have been invariably 
a false logician, and an absurd physician. Physician in¬ 
deed was a word inapplicable to him, for he knew nothing 
of physics. With him, all w'as theory and nothing fact; 
and knowledge, let it ever be remembered, is all fact, and 
never theory. 

But, before we leave the interesting people to whom we 
have alluded, I would request you to observe, that while 
the modems haA'c opened a field of inquiry unknown to 
the ancients—while they have substantiated facts subversive 
of all their dreams—^wc are still in the habit of employing 
in our seminaries of learning, such of their elementary 
books, as the devastation of time and of early Christian 
fanaticism have spared to us, and of following out their 
method of instruction wherever it was most defective. 
Tims are we still in the habit of imparting to the child a 
first idea of number through the medium of all^orical 
ciphers, instead of tangible and visible objects; thus do we 
still persist in substantiating solely by a process of abstract 
reasoning, based upon verbal sophisms, the troths involved 
in geometrical science, instead of first submitting those 
truths in the form of facts to the eye; and thus also are we 
wise enough to persecute such teachers os liave judgment 
h2 
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sufficient to distinguish the better method, and courage suf¬ 
ficient to attempt its adoption. We might here further 
observe, that the logic of Aristotle, with its text additionally 
obscured and confounded by the labours of puzzle-headed 
commentators, was, till within a few years, held in vulgar 
respect, and vulgar use, throughout the seminaries of the 
world. And, should we examine, we might find, in spite 
of the labours of a Locke and a Condillac, and others, 
wiser yet, because aided by the light previously thrown on 
the path of knowledge by a succession of giant intellects, 
that the erroneous mode of reasoning admired in ancient 
Greece, yet lives, under modified but, perhaps therefore, 
more dangerous forms, in the schools, colleges, and 
churches of modem Europe, and revolutionized America. 

I may be alluding here to subjects unfortunately foreigir 
to the apprehension of a large portion of this audience. 
Unfortunately, say I? ay! and most inconsistently and 
unjustly: inconsistently, if we consider the nature of the 
national institutions which secure equal rights, and conse¬ 
quently, equal instraclion, (necessary, as I have formerly 
shown, to the understanding, protection, and just exercise 
of those rights,) to all tlie citizens; and rfhjustly, if we 
consider the great principle of liberty, which proclaims to 
the Milightened mind the equal rights of all human kind. 
If the prefatory observations which I have felt necessary 
for the elucidation of our subject, should prove difficult of 
apprehension to any present, may it serve as an additional 
stimulus towards the adoption of some measures for the 
popular instruction, by devoting some of the now misspent 
time, and misspent money, to this desirable object. Now, 
as on all other occasions, my utmost ingenuity is applied 
as well to simplify my words as my arguments; and I 
wish the least informed of my hearers coidd believe that 
all the facts to which 1 refer, and all the learning to which 
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I find myfelf constrained to aJlude, are of most easy at¬ 
tainment ; far', far easier than are the errors over which 
ihey are now perhaps weekly stumbling in the churches 
of this city. 

But, to return from our digressions, and to point out 
more distinctly the conclusions towards which my pre¬ 
vious observations have aimed:—^it is a fact well known 
to the really en%htened, and well known also, I believe, 
to the designing, who live by the ignorance of the multi¬ 
tude, that every thing depends upon the manner of con- 
veyipg instruction, and upon the first premises from which 
subsequent arguments are deduced, and thus final ccai- 
clusions established. 

It is not many years, since a native of Switzerland, 
whose opportunities were confined within the limits pre¬ 
scribed by poverty, and to the society of a simple mountain 
peasantry, but whose native intellect, and unsophisticated 
observation, led him to distinguish some first principles, 
which the more learned have been accustomed to overlook; 
and, above all, whose beautiful moral feelings, led him to 
see in every human being, a brother—^it is only as it were 
yesterday, that this simple pliilosopher, among a simple 
people, caught a fii’st glimpse of a true and rational method 
of instruction ; namely, by first addressing the senses, and 
through them, awakening the faculties, commanding the 
attention, and convincing the reason. Led by his exam¬ 
ple, other generous minds have labored to improve the 
idea he had originated; and the day must be fast approach¬ 
ing, when the same correct principle will be applied to 
every branch of knowledge, and prevail throughout the 
civilized world. 

And yet, hitherto, the enemies of human improvement, 
have shown a quicker scent to the consequences of the 
radical refonn, suggested by Pestalozzi, than have the 
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nations who are to profit by it. Even the leaden faculties 
of the despot of Austria, quickened by the imperial 
anxiety, as he himself expressed it, to possess within his 
dominions, •mt wise men hut obedient subjects, could per¬ 
ceive the danger to kingcraft, and its coadjutor priestcraft, 
in a mode of instruction wliich taught the opening mind 
to see through the eye, and hear through the ear, and be¬ 
lieve only upon the testimony of fact, experiment, and ex¬ 
perience. The young Pestalozzian schools, started by the 
jiatriots of Italy, in the short dawn of liberty which so late¬ 
ly broke on their unhappy country, only to close in darker 
night, were overthrown, and dick very foundations plough¬ 
ed up, by the soldiers of the holy ally. In Spain, similar 
effbits met of course with a similar fate. In Switzerland, 
Pestalozzi’s native Switzerland, the aristocratic cantons 
saw the threatened danger to the pretensions of the few 
in the simple labors of the friend of the many. In France, 
the Jesuits, resuscitated for a while by the imbecile Bour¬ 
bons, persecuted alike all instruction but that patronized 
by the servants of religion: and, even here, in republican 
America, such has been the influence of superstition, and 
of the teachers of superstition, that the efl'orts of Pestaloz¬ 
zian disciples, have been for the most part paralized, and 
invariably impeded. 

And why in all countries—^why in either world this 
persecution? 

Because educators of youdi, who speak to the mind, by 
tangible objects presented to die senses, and who encourage 
their disciples to look to diuigs, and to seek the proof in 
the fact, have been supposed to prepare unmanageable 
subjects for kings, and troublesome disciples for priests. 
And most wise this apprehension on the part of those who 
would command the blind obedience, or the blind belief of 
their fellow-men! Most wise this apprehension on the part 
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of those whose power lies in the weakness of those they 
rule, or in the ignorance of those they lead! They alone, 
who have justice on their side, fear not to have to do with 
free minds; they alone, who have truth on their side, fear 
not to encounter knowledge. 

But, would we not have truth and justice on our side ? 
What interests have we incMisistent with either ? What 
have we to fear from the bold enquiry of free intellects ? 
Why should we shrink from the fulness and from the 
universality of knowledge? 

But what is knowledge ? dgain must we put the ques¬ 
tion. Again must we repeat the answer: for on this 
answer, my friends, depends the truth or the falsehood of 
every opinion we hold, the reality or unsubstantiality of 
every subject presented for our investigation. 

Knowledge signifies things known. Where there are 
no things known, tliere is no knowledge. Where there 
are no things to he known, there can he no knmoledge. 
We have observed that every science, that is, every branch 
of knowledge, is compounded of certain facts, of which 
our sensations furnish the evidence. Where no such evi¬ 
dence is supplied, we arc without data; we are without 
first premises; and when, without these, we attempt to 
build up a science, we do as those who raise edifices with¬ 
out foundations. And what do such builders construct? 
Castles in the air. 

Having now, I tnist, substantiated the nature of know¬ 
ledge, and the basis of all true science, I would suggest the 
propriety of examining into the reality of the science, 
current among us imder the var 3 dng name of religion, 
theology, or divinity. As this science now draws from the 
surplus industry of the American nation, twenty millions 
per annum, and as it is legally authorised to consume all 
die leisure days of the industrious classes, and farther re- 
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commended to consume all the leisure hours snatched from 
their days of labor, I tlunk we must admit the examina¬ 
tion to be not uncalled for. 

It will be conceded Umt religion engulfs more money 
and more time, than any subject which ever agitated the 
enquiring mind of man. You will reply, that it is because 
it involves his most important interests. Such indeed 
ought to be the case, judging from all that is expended 
upon it 

Admitting religion to be the most important of aU sub¬ 
jects, its truths must bo the most apparent; for we shall 
readily concede, both that a tiring tnie, must Iw always 
of more or less importance—and that a tiring essentially 
important, must alwaj's be indisputably true. Now, again, 
I conceive we shall be disposed to admit, that exactly in 
proi»rtion to tire indisputalrility of a tmth, is the proof it is 
capable of nlTording; and that, exactly in proportion to 
the proof afforded, is our admission of such truth and be¬ 
lief in it. 

If, then, religion be the most important subject of human 
enquiry, it must be that also, which preseirts the most 
forcible, irrcfragalrle, and indisputable truths to tire en¬ 
quirer. It must be that on which the human mind can 
err the least, and Avhere all nrinds nrust Ire the most agreed. 
If religion be at once a science, and the most true of all 
sciences, its truths must be as indisputable as those in any 
branch of the mathematics—as apparent 1o all the senses, 
as those revealed by the chemist, or observed by the natu¬ 
ralist, and as easily referred to the test of our approving or 
disapproving sensations, as those involved in the science of 
morals. 

To ask if this be the case, might seem putting a ques¬ 
tion in satire. And it is not I w'ho will use a weapon of 
ridicule, where the opinions and feelings of my fellow 
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creatuies are concerned. Against designing teachers of 
error, I will use any and every weapon within the com¬ 
pass of my talents and acquirements to wield; and against 
error itself, considered apar t from those wlio may miscon¬ 
ceive of its nature, the same. But ill-fitted were I for the 
task I have volunteered, ill-fitted to assist in letting down 
the barrier which holds back the many from the courts of 
knowledge—^ill fitted, I say, were I to address the popular 
mind, if I could idly wound the popular feeling;—^ill-fitted 
and unworthy, to approach the tests of reason and experi¬ 
ence, to human practice and opinion, if I should treat with 
levity one honest error, or make truth a cause of oflence 
to one conscientious bosom. Far be such consequences 
from my words, as they are from my heart, wliile we weigh 
in the balance that—must we call it science? whose 
value is now estimated at a yearly tax of twenty millions! 

Must we call it science, I asked ? Is religion a science ? 
Is it a branch of knowledge? Where are the thhiffs 
krtmon upon which it rests ? Where are the accrimulated 
facts of which it is compounded ? What are the human 
sensations to which it appeals ? 

I request your luidivided attention to the present investi¬ 
gation. I request you to keep in view what we have as¬ 
certained all knowledge to l)e, and how we have observed 
all knowledge to be acquired. Unless these simple primary 
truths be ever present to the mind, it is without a standard 
by which to judge any fact or any opinion; and reflection 
or reasoning, to any useful purpose, with any cliance of 
rational results, is absolutely imj)ossible to it. 

Knowledge then, (my hearers will forgive the reiteration,) 
is compounded of things known. It is an accumulation 
of facts gleaned by our senses, witliin the range of material 
existence, which is subject to their investigation. As I ob¬ 
served on a former occasion, the number of objects com- 
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prised within the circle of human observation is so multi* 
plied, and the properties or qualities of these objects so 
diversified, that, with a view to convenient and suitable 
divisions in the great work of inspecting the whole, and 
also with a view to the applying more order and method 
in the arrangement of the facts collated in the wide field 
of nature, they have been placed under different heads, 
each of which we may call a branch of knowledge, or, 
more succinctly, a science. Thus, do we consider the 
various living tribes which people the elements 1 we class i 
our observations under the head of natural Mstory. Do we' 
direct our attention to the structure and internal mechanism 
of their bodies ? we designate the results of our inspection 
under the heads anatomy and physiology. Do we trace 
the order of occurrences and appearances in the wide 
field of nature ? we note them under natural philosophy. 
Do we analyze substances, and search out their simple 
elements? chemistry, l^o we apply ourselves to the 
measurement of bodies, or calculate the heights and dis¬ 
tances of objects ? geometry. And so on through all tlic 
range of human observation, extending from the relative 
position of the heavenly bodies, and accurate calculation 
of tlieir courses, to the uses, habits, structure and ph)’siology 
of the delicate plant which carpets our earth. 

It may be here suggested, in accordance with the vague 
notions still current respecting the nature of knowledge, 
that there is yet a science, which rests not upon the evi¬ 
dence of common individual sensations, namely, history, 
which is supplied by the recorded sensations of others. 

I have already observed, in my opening discourses upon 
knowledge, that history is not, properly speaking, know¬ 
ledge, oiAy 'probability. This probability is less or greater, 
according to the proximity or remoteness of the circum¬ 
stances it relates; according to the style of the narrator. 
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the accuracy and extent of the knowledge he displays, 
the consistency of his statements one witlx another, and, 
above all, with the result of our (the reader’s) own obser¬ 
vation and experience. Human traditicm, written or 
spoken, is only history so long as it relates probabilities; 
when it relates improbabilities, it is fable. Even the liis- 
tories best authenticated by the testimonies of concurring 
probabilities, living witnesses or surviving monumental 
remains, are doubtless filled with erroneous statements; 
and the judicious reivder, in admitting the general outline 
or thread of the relation, is well aware that his acquaintance 
with the whole must be very imperfect, and his conceptions 
of the details both confused and mistaken. 

The knowledge, then, supplied by history, is not posi¬ 
tive, but only relative. It cannot be admitted as know¬ 
ledge, until it is corroborated by aU the knowledge accu¬ 
mulated by our experience; and, whenever our observa¬ 
tion of the phenomena of nature refutes the assertions of 
the historian, we distinguish the latter immediately for 
erroneous. History, therefore, can only testify to itself; 
that is, to its own probability. If it relate circumstances 
in accordance with the nature of man, and the nature of 
things, we receive it as credible; if it relate circumstances 
in violation of these, we discard it as spurious. We may 
here remark as a consequent, that no history can be re¬ 
ceived in testimony of any occurrence opposed to the 
established course of natural phenomena; since this would 
be to receive the reported or traditionary experience of 
others in preference to our own, wliich, in the case of a 
rational being, would be impossible. 

Now let us see where, in the table of knowledge, we 
may class religion. Of wliat part or division of nature, 
or material existence, does it treat ? What bodies, or what 
properties of tangible bodies, does H place in contact with 
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our senses, and bring home to the perception of our 
faculties. 

It clearly appertains not to the table of human know¬ 
ledge, for it treats not of objects discoverable within the 
field of human observation. “ No,” will you say ? “ but 
its knowledge is superhuman, unearthly—its field is in 
heaven.” 

My friends, the knowledge which is not human, is of 
slippery foundation to us human creatures. Things 
known, constitute knowledge; and here is a science treat¬ 
ing of things unseen, unfelt, incomprehended ! Such can¬ 
not be knowledge. What then is it? Probability? pos¬ 
sibility? theory? hypothesis? tradition? unitten? spoken? 
by whom ? when ? where ? Let its teachers—nay ! let 
all earth reply! 

But what confusion of tongues and voices now strike on 
the ear! 

From either Indies, from tonid Africa, from the frozen 
regions of cither pole, from the vast plains of ancient 
Asia, from the fields and cities of European industr}’, 
from the palaces of European luxury, from the soft 
chambers of priestly ease, from the domes of hierarchal 
dominion, from the deep cell of the self-immolated monk, 
from the stony cave of the self-denying anchorite, Irom 
the cloud-capt towers, spires and minarets of the crescent 
and the cross, arise shouts, and hosannas, and anathemas, 
in the commingled names of Brama, and Veeshnu, and 
Creeshna, and Juggernaut; heavenly kings, heavenly 
queens, triune deities, earth-bom gods, heaven-born pro¬ 
phets, apotheosized monarchs, demon enlightened philoso¬ 
phers, saints, angels, devils, ghosts, apparitions, and 
sorceries! 

But, worse than these sounds which but stun the ear 
and confound the intellect, what sights, oh human kind! 
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appal the heart! The rivers of earth run blood ! Nation 
set against nation! brother against brother ! Man against 
the companion of his bosom; and that soft companion, 
maddened with the frenzy of insane remorse for imaginary 
crimes, fired with the rage of infatuated b^otry, or subdued 
to diseased helplessness and mental fatuity, renounces 
kindred, flies from social converse, and pines away a useless 
or mischievous existence in sighings and tremblings, spectral 
fears, uncharitable feelings, and bitter demmeiations! Such 
are thy doings, oh religion! Or, rather, such are th}’’ 
doings, oh num! While standing in a world so rich in 
sources of enjoyment, so stored with objects of real en¬ 
quiry and attainable knowledge, yet shutting thine eyes, 
and, worse, thy heart, to the tangible things and sentient 
creatures around thee, and winging thy diseased imagina¬ 
tion beyond the light of the sun which gladdens thy 
world, and contemplation of the objects which arc here to 
expand thy mind and quicken the pulses of thy heart! 

“But,” say the teachers of that which is not know¬ 
ledge, which may not be called a science, but Avhich de¬ 
vours the treasure of nations and maddens the intellects 
of men, “ that which we teach, unseen, miknorvn, unfelt 
by others, is revealed to us; incomprehended of others, is 
understood by us; unknown to others, is by us ascertained.” 

Ha ! has their God of justice children of preference? 
Docs their God of wisdom open worlds to the observation 
of a few especial ministers, who liave not senses to investi¬ 
gate the objects presented to them, or, at the least, faculties 
to describe those objects intelligibly to others ? Does their 
God of beneficence reveal his nature to those who can 
neither comprehend nor pourtray it? his will, to creatures 
who, in expounding it, convulse human society to its 
centre? Are we to believe this? Oh, my fellow-beings! 
have we believed this so long? 
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Sisters and brothers! ye more especially who, knowing 
the least of things, believe the most in doctrines; who, 
rocked perhaps in the cradle by fond but mistaken mo¬ 
thers, closed nightly your infant eyes to troubled sleep, 
upon tales of wicked angels, and tempting devils; and 
opened them, to shrink, under the blessed hght of morning, 
from the imaginary frown of a revengeful God—on ye, 
more especially, do I call, to arouse the faculties which 
superstition may have benumbed; and to put the question 
to your reason, if all the doctrines of the servants of reli¬ 
gion are not inconsistent with their own assumed first 
premises? ^ Could a Being of Wisdom demand of ye to 
spend your time and torture your faculties in imagining 
things which ye never saw ? worlds beyond the reach of 
human ken, and existences of whose nature ye can form 
no conception ? Could a Being of Justice command ye to 
prostrate the reason he should have given, and swear cre¬ 
dence to doctrines, wliich they even who teach, pretend 
not to understand? Could a Being of Beneficence visit in 
anger the errors of the children of Iris hand, and delight 
in the torment of those whose ignorance he could en- 
hghten, and whose sorrows he could heal ? 

Oh, my fellow-beings! let us leave these inconsistencies 
to those who teach them ! Let xis leave things unseen and 
causes unknown, to those who vend them in this land for 
twenty millions of dollars; and, in other lands, less free and 
more benighted than ours, for that sum twenty times told. 
Let us turn from that which is not knowledge, to all which 
is knowledge. Let us leave theory for fact; the tvorld of 
tlie imagination for that of the eye; laws graven on stones 
for those graven on the heart! Let reason be our guide, 
observation our teacher, our own bosoms our judges ! 

But, alas! ere this may be done, our reason must be exer¬ 
cised, our observation awakened, our fedings quickened, 
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by that spirit of charity and brotherhood, which jarring 
creeds have through ages stifled, and which just know¬ 
ledge can alone impart! 

It has been my object, in tliis, as in my previous dis¬ 
courses, to develope with you the nature of knowledge, to 
substantiate in what it consists, and where and how it 
may be found. I have farther, on the present occasion, 
attempted to prove that you are now engaged in the pur¬ 
suit of what is not knowledge. That you are now paying 
your quota of the twenty millions per amium towards the 
support of a system of error, which, from the earliest date 
of human tradition, has filled the earth wiUi crime and 
deluged its bosom with blood, and which, at this hour, fills 
your country Avith discord, and impedes its progress in 
Airtue, by lengtliening the term of its ignorance. 

The conclusions I am desirous should be drawn from 
our investigations of this evening, are the same winch our 
judgments must draw from observation of, and reflection 
upon, the events passing before our eyes in the walks of 
Hie. Hoav do these events exhibit the danger of looking 
out of our ov tj nature and our own world for subjects of 
enquiry ! How do these admonish us of the errors of our 
ways, and check the impotent presumption of our pervert¬ 
ed curiosity, which, rdming at things beyond our vision 
and so beyond our comprehension, neglects the fair field 
of nature it is ours to admire; the human duties and 
charities it is ours to fulfil; and the human delights it is 
ours to administer and to enjoy. 

I will pray ye to observe how much of our positwe 
misery originates in our idle speculations in matters of 
faith, and in our blind, our fearful, forgetfulness of facts— 
our cold, heartless, and, I will say, insane indifference to 
visible causes of tangible evil, and visible sources of tan¬ 
gible happiness ? Look to the walks of life 1 beseech ye— 
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look into the public prints—look into your sectarian 
churches—^look into the bosoms of families—look into 
your own bosoms, and those of your fellow-beings, and 
see how many of our disputes and dissentions, public and 
private—^how many of bur uiijust actions—^how many of 
our harsh judgments—^how many of our imcharitable 
feelings—spring out of our ignorant ambition to rend the 
vail which wraps from our human senses the knowledge 
of things unseen, and from our human faculties the con¬ 
ception of causes unknown ? And oh, my follow beings! 
do not these very words unseen and unknown, warn the 
enthusiast against the profanity of such enquiries, and 
proclaim to the philosopher their futility 1 Do they not 
teach us that religion is no subject for instniction, and no 
subject for discussion ? Will they not convince us, that as 
l)eyond the horizon of our observation, we can know 
nothing, so within tliat horizon is the only safe ground for 
us to meet in public? 

I know how far from tliis simple conviction we now 
are. Perhaps at this very moment, the question, what 
does she believe, is uppermost in the thoughts of two 
thirds of my hearers. Should such be their thoughts, I 
will reply to them. 

With respect to myself, my efforts have been strenuous¬ 
ly directed to ascertain what / know, to understand what 
can he known, and to encrease my knowledge as far as 
possible. In the next place, I have endeavoured to com- 
umnicate my knowledge to my fellow creatures; and strict¬ 
ly laid down to myself the rule, never to speak to them of 
that of which I have ivot knowledge. If beyond the horizon 
of things seen—^without Uie range of our eartlily planet, 
and apart from the nature of our human race, any specu¬ 
lations should force themselves on my fancy, I keep them 
to myself, even as 1 do the dreams of my nightly sleep. 
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well satisfied that my neighbour will have his speculations 
and his dreams also, and that his, whatever they may be, 
will not coincide precisely with mine. 

Satisfied by experience, no less than observation, of the 
advantage to be derived from tliis rule of practice, viz. to 
communicate with others only respecting my knowledge, 
and to keep to myself my belief, I venture to recommend 
die same to my fellow creatures; and, in conformity with 
this rule, would urge them, as soon as possible, to turn their 
churches into halls of science, and exchange their teach¬ 
ers of faith for expounders of nature. Every day we see 
sects splitting, creeds new modelling, and men forsaking 
old opinions only to quarrel about their opposites. I see 
tliree Gods in one, says the trinitarian, and excommuni¬ 
cates the socinian who sees a godhead in unity. I see a 
heaven but no hell, says the universalist, and disowns 
fellowship with such as may distinguish still less. “ I see 
a heaven, and a hell also, beyond the stars,” said lately 
the orthodox friend, and expelled his shorter sighted bre¬ 
thren from the sanctuary. I seek them both in the heart 
of man, said the more spiritual follower of Penn, and 
straightway builded him up another temple, in which to 
quarrel with his neighbor, who perhaps only employs 
otlier words to express the same ideas. For myself, pre¬ 
tending to no insight into tliese mysteries, possessing no 
means of intercourse with the inhabitants of other worlds, 
confessing my absolute incapacity to see either as far back 
as a first cause, or as far forward as a last one, I am con¬ 
tent to state to you, my fellow creatures, that all my 
studies, reading, reflection, and observation, have obtained 
for me no knowledge beyond the sphere of our planet, our 
earthly interests, and our earthly duties; and that I more 
than doulE, whether, should you expend all your time and 
all your treasure in the search, you will be aUe to acquire 
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In my previous discourses I have chiefly labored to sub¬ 
stantiate with you the nature of knowledge. The impor¬ 
tance of the object may have led me to insist even to 
tediousness, on those primary trutlis which, once percei¬ 
ving, the mind wonders could ever be unseen, and which, 
but for the errors inherent in our education, could never 
fail to be brought by the opening senses to the opening 
mind. But, as it is, our instmets supplanted, stifled, anni¬ 
hilated, instead of actively exercised, and widely guided; 
our faculties perverted, tortured, neglected; the most use¬ 
ful cramped or misled; the least useful unduly forced, pre¬ 
maturely exercised, and fed from a wrong source; our 
feelings led astray from tlie first moment of their blossom¬ 
ing; the canker of fear blighting their freshness, and 
visionary thoughts usurping the place of realities : nothing 
more dfficult, sometimes more hopeless, than to awaken 
the mind to a perception of first principles, by simply 
calling on the eye to see, the ear to hear, all the senses to 
feel, and the understanding to admit, arrange, compare 
the facts so ascertained. Aware at once, both of the neces¬ 
sity and the difliculty of clearing the simple tlireshold of 
knowledge of the thorns and branches heaped on it, by 
unbridled imaginations; I ever hesitate in our progress to 
make a step in advance, without appealing to the first 
simple premises which we have so labored to establish. 
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At our Icust meeting, therefore, we carefully recapkuiatod 
the result of our previous observations, respecting (he 
nature and the limits of the field of human enquiry ; and, 
having first convinced ourselves of what real knowledge 
consists, we proceeded to try, by the test thus obtamed, the 
reality of a subject which now absorbs the leisure, sways 
tire feelings, and engulfs the surplus industry of mankind. 

The result of these investigations, placed religion with¬ 
out the field of knowledge. Based upon assertion, hypt^ 
thesis, tradition, we found it wanting in substantiated and 
ever enduring data to which the senses of each individual 
might appeal, and by which the faculties of each indi¬ 
vidual might be convinced. We remarked, that in conse¬ 
quence, no minds wore agi eed upon the matter; that while 
none disputed the truths of real science, consisting of 
things known, all disputed the lessons of religion, treating 
of things unknown, and things imagined. We remarked 
farther, tliat what is imreal in its nature, vague and ever 
varying in its lessons, could afford no safe guide to human 
reason, no just rule to hrnnan conduct; but that, on the 
contrary, aU the experience supplied by tradition as well 
as by the observation of existing generations, combined to 
attest, that, so fai- from entrenching human conduct within 
the gentle barriers of peace and love, religion has ever been, 
and now is, the deepest source of contentions, wars, perse¬ 
cutions for conscience sake, angry words, angry feelings, 
backbitings, slanders, suspicions, false judgments, evil in¬ 
terpretations, unwise, unjust, injurious, inconsistent actions. 

But shall we be told that these consequences are the 
result of false religions. Alas, my friends! and who has 
the true ? Ask the Mahomedan, the Jew, , the Pagan, the 
deist, the Christian, in aU his multiform varieties, under all 
his multiplied appellations—each has the right, all others 
possess the wrong. And where, amoi^ these contradictory 
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and C(H]ifi>UDding £uths, is one whose ipae dixit traUu an 
compounded of facts; whose first premises are demo^ 
straUe to the human eye, the human ear, the human 
touch; whose proofs are sought and found in the nature 
of man and the nature of things, and whose conclusions 
are sanctioned by our own confirming sensations and 
assenting reason? 

No, my firiends! we have seen that no religion stands 
on the basis of things known ; none bounds its horizon 
within the field of human observation ; and, therefore, as 
it can never present us with indisputable facts, so must it 
ever be at once a source of error and of contention. 

If, then, that wliich we have followed for a true light, 
be proved a meteor—^if, instead of leading us into safe 
and pleasant patlis, it liave enticed us into swamps aud 
quagmires—if, instead of informing the mind, warming 
and gladdening the heart, it have clouded and confounded 
the one, chilled and bruised the other, are we then without 
a guide in the path of life ? Are our barks launched upon 
the ocean, without rudder or compass 1 Is there no star 
by which to steer, no rule-directed skill wherewith to trim 
our sails, and point an unerring course through the rocks 
and whirlpools of our passions and appetites, and the fogs 
and deceiving mirage of our deluding and deluded imagi¬ 
nations ? Wo to man, should the answer be a negative! 
Wo to our race should we be—^I say not without a rule, 
but without an unerring rule, by which to shape our 
course safely, steadily, usefully, happily, justly; by which 
to regulate our actions, frame our opinions, chasten our 
feelings, and render the term of our existence one of utility 
and delight! Were not this rule within our power to sub¬ 
stantiate, idle were every other human enquiry; idle were 
evesry fact gathered in every science; yea, idle were all 
faoman researches if their results ermbined not to aid ua 
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in tbe estaUiBhing of that golden rule, which (xmducts by 
om apd the same path to virtue and happiness! 

Arid what thrai is this rule? Where in the field qf 
knowledge must we seek it? Under what science shall we 
find it written? In casting our eye over the table of just 
knowledge, we shall find the rule we seek, under the 
head of “ morals” —it being the science of human ac¬ 
tions or of human Hfe. 

In earlier ages, however removed from the simple view 
of tilings to which the clearer lights of physical science 
are now leading civilized man, we perceive him always to 
have had soifte general ideas respecting this important 
branch of human enquiry; nor, however it may adminis¬ 
ter to our vanity to believe the contrary, might we find 
upon minute investigation, that we have greatly advanced 
this science beyond the point to which the sages of Greece 
and Rome, or of Persia and China, had placed it before 
the date of our modem era. The cause of this remissness 
on our part, I conceive to be, that w^e have l(»t sight, even 
more than did the ancients, of the tme basis of the science, 
and substituted one even more false tlian did the legislators 
of Greece or the patriots of Rome. 

The usual motive principle in Athenian etliics, and in¬ 
variably of Spartan and Latin virtue, was the good of 
country, but that good always more or less unwisely inter¬ 
preted ; military glory the means, and national greatness, 
instead of national happiness, the object. Still, if in some¬ 
thing, or even in much, mistaken, the morals of the 
ancients was a soul-stirring science, encouraging a gene¬ 
rous, if even an exaggerated forgetfulness of self, and 
calculated to focm, as we read that it did form, command¬ 
ing nations, and self-respecting men. Among the Athe¬ 
nian schpols, indeed, w'ere some models of practical virtue, 
and teachers of moral science, whose lessons wl^a^ 
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^eii' to Mve equaled ^ thsit dm !a 
modem generations of good 'and "mak. "^cll ttp^ileai^'to 
been the modebt and benevolent Socratfes; soch, 
thOfe especially, appfears to have been the mild, 
shkning, reasonable Epicurus, in whose ethics, as hnper- 
•fectly convej’ed to us, ive find the science first based upon 
its just foundafion —the ascertained consequences of 
human actions. 

The moderns, whether we look to the numerous family 
of Christian nations, or to the equally numerous femily 
who have followed the standard of Mohammed, have un¬ 
fortunately based their morals upon their religion, or, where 
that was impracticable, have so mingled the traths of the 
science with the dogmas of the faith, that, while the 
vulgar mind has been unable to conceive of them as sepa¬ 
rate, even more enlightened minds, yielding to the force 
of education, have found it difficult not to conceive of 
them as related. The more effectually to detect the error 
of this persuasion, let us examine first what we under¬ 
stand by the term morai.s, and then what we understand 
by that of religion. First, then, what is the meaning 
at^ched to the word morals. It is a word often in our 
aud the first step towards acquiring a knowledge 
ani^ science, is to possess &b accurate idea of the subject 
ifhich it tteats, or of the meaning of the term employed 
for Its designation. 

What then is morals 
' A rule of life. 

Hpw fprmed? from what deduced*? 

TVim the consequences of actions as ascertained &oUgh 
oifrj^^ftoilis, qnd our observations of the seikafiohs of 

vmiens, 

.jlctJcHte WTO® ptoduce gtwd, 'tve ctffl'mtW actions j 'ki- 
tiW whiiii%r(^tace evil, 'immoral actions. 
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Olusipn. T^fi IwtoKALs, then, is employe^ to d«8ig- 
nate & :»}urse of actions, whose eP^ts are beneficial tp 
ourselves and others. In other words, they constitute a 
rule of life drawn fi'om the ascertained consequences of 
actbns. The rule is simpler If we never look out of it, v^e 
can never go wrong in morals. 

Let us now enquire what is religion ? We have seep 
what religion is not. Our present object will be to ascer¬ 
tain what it is, and thus to establish a correct definition of 
the word applicable to it, by whatever religious sect, in 
whatever country, employed. 

Were each individual in this assembly to answer the 
question in turn, I am somewhat doubtful if there would 
lie two who would agree in their replies. Some would 
place religion in tlie intellectual admission, of certain d(^- 
mas; others, in that of dogmas directly opposed to the first 
enumerated. Olhers.would see it in, the observation of 
certain days, fasts, and festivals; some in certain prayers 
oifered up in certain places; others in songs and hymns, 
or in meditations, and visions, and ablutions, and all man¬ 
ner of ceremonies. There are doubtless some present, 
who would say all external rules and abstract creeds are 
of no importance; and who would direct us to see religion 
in the just actions of men. 

I wish you here to observe, that such religionists as the 
last mentioned, are in fact no religionists at aU 5 they are 
only good men. Either religion is sometliing dbtinct 
from morals, or it is the same thing. If it be distinct, what 
is it ? I believe there is one definition which will embrace 
idl rdimons, from the Laplander’s to the Hottentot’s; from 
' those of djis city, round the world, until w« land here again 
in the B$me. 

Beligiop, as-distinguished from morafe, ipay.bp deljped 
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uhs& 6 n%nd’causes unknoiim. ' This definidm will ap¬ 
ply-equ^y to ti[ie Hindoo, Mahomedan; Jew, Oiristuui, 
pa^an, theist, and every variety of religionist existing or 
imaginable. Of feligion, as used to express ajustprdc- 
, tice, nothing can be said, but that it is a misapplicaticni of 
terms. K religion mean good morals, let us call it good 
morals, that we may understand each other. I had occasion, 
during the course of our preliminary investigations on 
knowledge, to insist much on the importance of accurate 
language. Without it there can be no accurate ideas. 

We perceive then that religion and morals are words 
bearing distinct significations. The one implies a mode 
of belief; the other a just mode of practice. These may 
indeed be occasionally conjoined, but there is no necessary 
relation between them; and I must request you to observe, 
that it is exceedingly difficult for them to be placed in con¬ 
tact, without the one, more or less, neutralizing the other. A 
necessary consequent of religious belief is the attaching 
ideas of merit to that belief, and of demerit to its absence. 
Now here is a departure from the first principle of true 
ethics. Here we find ideas of moral wrong and moral 
right associated with something else than beneficial action. 
The consequence is, we lose sight of the real basis of mo¬ 
rals, and substitute a false one. Our religious belief usurps 
the place of our sensations, our imaginations of our judg¬ 
ment. We no longer observe effects; we lay down laws. 
We no longer look to actions, trace their consequences, and 
then deduce the rule; we first make the rule, and then, 
right or wrong, force the action to square with it. 

But, methinks, I hear you observe—that Religion, if not 
the source, may be at least the coadjutor of virtue; if not 
the parent, she may be at least the companion. Far be it 
frdm me to aay that such may not be—that such never 
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is. , J |^v« crossed in the of life some lovely mmds 
Ipi^ely hearts, of which no harsh and narrow (m|)ed 
cptdd mar die b^nty ; and which could enfold in th^r 
own gentleness, and expand with their own warmth, the 
chjUing and censorious &ith, which drove less kindly 
natures loangry uncharitableness or morose fanaticism. 

Religion I have observed to take its complexion from 
that of die bosom which harbours it. Where the disposi¬ 
tion is gentle, its inmate will soften her temper, modify 
her doctrines, and sink to whispers the thunder of her de¬ 
nunciations. Where the character has more vigor, and 
firmness of purpose and ardent imagination unite with 
scrupulous conscientiousness, we find the ardent zealot 
and sincere fanatic ready to sacrifice life, friends, country, 
aye, and the whole human race on the altar of his idolatry, 
and to make his existence one long sc.enc of denial to 
himself, and of infliction upon others. On such tempera¬ 
ments as the last adverted to, we perceive the most fatal ef¬ 
fects of religion on the moral character of the man. Such 
ns we have here depicted, diould be the enlightened bene¬ 
factors of their race; the leaders of improvement, the finn 
defenders and fearless advocates of truth. Such would 
they be if led by v^-ise guides into die field of real know¬ 
ledge, and there taught by observation and experience, to 
base tlicir opinions upon ascertained facts, and to seek in 
their own unsophisticated sensations, the rules of tempe¬ 
rance, justice, toleration, and humanity. But led by error 
into the stony ground of religious feith, aU the quahties of 
their noble nature are perverted to evil. Their eye no 
longer fixed on this world, nor their hearts on their fellow 
creatures, they are transformed into the enemies of true 
science, the scourgers of society, tfe.e persecutors of reasep 
and of saije morality. It may be, as we have observed, 
that religion will borrow the fair rdb«y of virtue, and sped^ 
k2 16 
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in the tones of love caught from lovely hearts, btit joever 
did she herself originate, however she may sometimes per- 
vfflt to her own purposes, that human sympathy with hu¬ 
manweakness, that gentle patience with human error, that 
untiring perseverance in the cause of human improve¬ 
ment, which the study of human nature, and acquaint¬ 
ance with the reforming, enlightening power of human 
knowledge, impart to the reflecting observer of the world 
without and of the world within. 

Let us not mistake causes ! Let us not misconceive of ef¬ 
fects ! Let us not so wrong the heart of man, as when we 
see theturbanned follower of Mohammed, invoking Allah, 
while he spreads the carpet for the weary traveller, and 
shares with him his bread—let us not, I say, so wrong the 
human heart, as to believe, that but for the written law of. 
his Koran he would shut his door against the houseless, the 
friendless, and the hungry; or tliat when he opens it, he 
obeys not a law nobler and purer than tliat cried by his priest 
from the minaret—even that which is entwined and incor¬ 
porated with his being, and which teaches him to pity in 
others the wants which he feels within liimself! The sim¬ 
ple African, whose desires are bounded by liis grove of co¬ 
coa nuts and bread fruits, and whose superstitions extend 
not beyond the charms and whimsical ceremonies of nur¬ 
ses and conjurors over the bodies of the sick, yields his mat, 
and shares his fruits with the fainting white man whom 
the love of science, or tlie madness of superstition, leads to 
his peaceful hut; and, unlearned in all of truth as of er¬ 
ror, beyond what his simple experience has taught him, 
binds up the wounds of the suflering stranger, and lulls 
liim to sleep with his pitying songs. Or, who that has vi- 
uted the native sons of A.merica’s forest, where the vices 
>f civilized, and Christian nations are yet unknown, but 
bas eat of the venison prepared by the gentle squaw, where 
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there ’Iras no pti&A to bless, or written law to teadi; and 
farther Seen ^e son of nature lay him down to his 'last 
sleep with the dignity of a mind which had followed virttie 
up to its knowledge, and knew as little to fear possibilities 
beyond the grave, as realities here. 

And must we be told that unnerving fears and disgracing 
penalties are requisite to drive man into the path of vir¬ 
tue ? Must he be made a coward ere he can be innocent ? 
Must he be sold tO folly ere he can be saved from crime ? 
Little have such moralists studied the latent powers in¬ 
herent in our nature—^the beautiful faculties and emotions 
which need but to be awakened and exercised, for us to 
distinguish good from evil, even as we distinguish pleasure 
from pain ! Little know they of the satisfaction imparted 
to the bosom by a course of gentle feeling and generous 
action ; little conceive they of the pain and disquiet conse¬ 
quent on feelings of uncharitableness and deeds of vio¬ 
lence, who imagine temptations of heavenly rewards requi¬ 
site to incline the well taught mind to the one, or threats 
of ugly fiends, and phantoms, and torments, first conceived 
and accurately realized in the eartlily dungeons of Christian 
inquisitors, necessary to turn the humanheartfrom theother. 

Alas, my friends! we have tampered with imaginary 
demons through all the ages of human ignorance up to the 
present hour—we have quailed the human heart with 
fear—we have shaken reason from her throne with the 
agues of superstition—we have broken the self-re¬ 
specting spirit of man with nursery tales and priestly 
threats, and we dare to assert, that in proportion as we 
have prostrated our understanding and degraded out 
nature, we have exhibited virtue, wisdom, and happiness, 
in our words, our actions, and our lives! 

Time it is, that we awldce to a better knowledge 
things—a more just appreciation of our own powers and 
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pra joBt (;»ku]i^n of cpoe^uencea to ooi^ves, 
allowed solely to decide. .Such ais the acUons iocidl^itBl 
to the gratificatioB of the appetites a^pertahui^ to our 
mature. The rules by which to restrain these withiapst 
and healthy propriety are peculiaily simple; and, when 
carefully substantiated by observahcai, and habitually fol¬ 
lowed, supjdy us with the virtues of temperance and so¬ 
briety. Were the habit induced from mfancy upwards, of 
closely observing all our sensations, and distinguishing the 
moment when healthy indulgence passes into unhe^thy 
excess, there would not be (except in cases of defective 
organization) one being in existence afflicted with those 
unreasoned, self-tormenting habits, which are now, in 
vu^ar parlance, more especially distinguished by the name 
of vices. 

But let us here observe, that to secure for ourselves tliat 
seemly propriety which constitutes the rule of temperance, 
we must as little incline to the extreme of fanatical self- 
denial as to tlrat of indulgence. We must govern and 
not crucify the appetites wliich, forming a part of our 
being, can as little be stifled as palled, without injury to 
our physical, moral, and mental health. It has b^n the 
requiring the annihilation instead of the just government of 
the human passions, which has nourished the behef, so 
slanderous to our nature, that they were beyond the con¬ 
trol of our reason. Oh! let but reason be appealed to, 
and we shall acknowledge, for we shall see and feel her 
power! 

In the day that reason shall be consulted, we sliall 
study ourselves with a reference to the world about us, 
and that world again with a reference to ourselvesand, 
applying all external things wisely to their uses, aj^ly 
also all our organs, physical and intellectual, wuply to 
tlicirs. Then may we find that the error lies not in CHUt 
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ilM(ir^%ut ia tlw fdee oBiigffii oipinkme, kws^ habiCigj ^iid 
cuMom^, which'have origiawtted in oar igtxsrance and"kl 
the miperstiti<ni8 which that ignomnce has ongendered. 

In tonsidering our conduct with relation to Ae world, 
without us, we find the scieiwe under our immediate re¬ 
view associated with every other ; extending its ramifica- 
ticBis throu^ the whole field of knowledge, turning to 
profit every fact drawn from the rich stores of nature, and 
calming and expanding the human heart in prq)onion as 
the human mind becomes enlightened. 

The sciences have ever been tlie surest guides to virtue, 
because, demanding calm observatiMi, obtaining all their 
results by means of dispassionate investigation, they brir^ 
into actitm our noblest faculty, the judgment, and submit 
the imagination toils guidance; dispose us by the previmra 
accurate observation of things to an equally accurate dv 
servation of men, and, confirming us in the habit of 
tracing effects to causes in the world without, prqmre us 
to follow attentively the train of occurrences in the world 
within. 

In seeking that principle of our nature which leads the 
heart of man to sympathise with that of his fellow; to 
extend the hand in succor, or to drop the tear in sym¬ 
pathy, philosophers have strangely disputed. But, without 
adverting to the various arguments and speculations which 
have more frequently tended to confuse the intellect than 
to develope the feet, we may remark, that the many who 
have i^reed in referring all our noblest actions and most 
beautiful feelings to the single desire of attaining our own 
individual good, present, at the least, an immutable basis 
of morals; since even sdf-love and self-interei^ rightly 
understoed, would always lead to justice, beneficence, gen- 
lienees, truth, candbr, «nDd induigoat toleration. And each 
^etfetlesB is the trtnfa. A simpte but accurate cakfelation 
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oi seUwh doDseqUenoes, would lead invaridbljr to tiis mdti- 
vatioQ of every amiabie feeling, and practice ofiievei? 
acti<n beneficial to society. Fot, as we have previously 
enquired, how come we at a knowledge of virtue? By our 
sensations. What constitutes moral good? A course of 
actions producing beneficial results. What moral evil? 
A course of actions whose lesults are injurious. Now most 
true it is, as I trust the experi^ce of each and ail of us 
can testify, that never does the human breast throb with 
purer delight, than when man has been instrumental to 
the happiness of his fdlow man. The pleasure derived 
from any selfish enjoyment dies with the immediate sen¬ 
sation ; but that sWed widi others, or that imparted to 
others, even with temporary loss or inconvenience to our¬ 
selves, will live in the memory to tire latest period of ex¬ 
istence, and thrill the bosom with pleasure each time it is 
recalled. Certain it is, therefore, that the pursuit of our 
own happiness would alone suffice to induce the cultivation 
of that tone of thinking and feeling, which tends to pro¬ 
mote that happiness. But we have still something within 
us, better than any process of reasoning, which jurompts 
us to spring forward to the reUef of suffering; and which 
we have only to cultivate, in conjunction always with the 
cultivation of our judgment, (or we may sadly err) to be¬ 
come the active and enlightened friends of our race. When, 
having distinguished beneficial from injurious actions, in 
the consequences resulting to ourselves, and observed simi¬ 
lar effects to result from similar actions to others, wc dis¬ 
tinguish an emotion within us, varying indeed in strength 
in each individual, which prompts to the conferring of 
benefits to our brother naan, and even, occasionally, to the 
preferring of his .advantage to our own. In this preference 
of others to sd^ or, to put it according to the views of the 
moralists before quoted, in this seeking of our own pleo^ 
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0ti^.ihPWgh the fleanwe ^ others,, conosj^ the hjgbsat 
4agt90 of aotive virtue. 

Gie»t is the difference between what 1 haire here de* 
nmainated active virtue, and what we may call negative 
virtue —albeit, in the present unfcMrtunate state erf society, we 
areoffen but,too happy wh^ we find the latter, and have 
not to encounter active mischief. 

By the negatively virtuous, I understand those who, re¬ 
gulating judiciously their passions and appetites with a 
view to their own healthy existence, and forbearing from 
all words and actions which might disttnb their tranquiUity 
by attracting the hostility of others, yet are deficient in 
that generous sensibility to tlie feelings of others, which 
we have distinguished as tire source of active virtue; 
and which dictates the ready sacrifice of selfish enjoyment, 
whenever such sacrifice will purchase a greater enjo3nmcnt 
to a fellow creature, or stimulates to voluntary exertions in 
favor of suffering, or in the cause of hirnian improvement. 

This cultivated sensibility, variously called by philoso¬ 
phers the moral principle, emotion, faculty, or sympathy, and 
in the figurative language of Friends, the light within, 
the spirit of trvJth, or God within the breast, may, I think, 
be distinguished by every self observer, as existing apart 
from the purely intellectual powers, though always de¬ 
manding their guidance. When not under the guidance 
of our noblest intellectual faculty, the judgment, it may 
place ourselves, and involve others, in the worst difilcul- 
ties; when under the direction of a well-balanced and 
discriminating intellect, it leads to every good, and consti¬ 
tutes a man of virtue. 

Now the object of all education should be, the active 
developement and cultivation of tlie generous emotion we 
are now considering, and which is but too often allowed to 
remain dormant in the bosom, until it is absolutely tdioked 
n IS 
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and annihilated by vicious examples and equally Vidoua 
lessons. First comes false parental indulgence, teadlmg 
the young creature to seek its little pleasures at expensa of 
the comfort and convenience of others, by passionate ratus 
and obstinate peevishness; to seek them, too, without a 
reference to its companions and playmates, if not often at 
their cost. Next comes erroneous instruction, to frights 
the opening mind from innocent truth, to unfit it for ob¬ 
servation of the interesting realities around it, and to poison 
the sweet pleasures of its age, by tales of unseen things 
and revengeful beings—^these also armed, like their earthly 
governors, with whips and scourges. Then comes worldly 
policy, with selfishness, censoriousness, and avarice, in her 
train, to perfect an education whose motive principle is 
PEAR, and whose fruits are hard-heartedness and hypocrisy! 

What, my friends! and do we charge to our orga¬ 
nization what springs from our ignorance of its powers! 
Do we libel the nature of man, while we are violating 
instead of guiding its instincts, perverting its faculties, 
and feeding it with error instead of truth ? That 
which we sow, must we reap. The infant mind is a 
virgin soil. While we plant tares, shall we gather tares. 
While, in pursuit of things unseen and causes unicnown, 
we waste our surplus time and our surplus industiy, and 
while we neglect or pervert the powers of the human 
mind, must idleness and error, with their offspring, violence 
and profligacy, distract and afflict all the nations of the earth! 

But let us adopt measures for wisely developing and 
directing the faculties which distinguish our nature. Let 
us seek out patient and enlightened guides, iastead of angry 
and dc^matical teachers, who will encourage the lively 
observation of childhood, foster its better feelings, remove 
from its eye, and its ear, and its imagination, all that can 
awaken unkindly emotions, impart painful sensations. 
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provoke angry paseionB, suggest &lse ideas, and judkioasly 
surround it with such impressions as shall turn all its 
&oulties to good. 

To prepare such a system of education for the young, 
we must begin with ourselves. We must purge our own 
hearts of evil, and our own minds of error, ere we can dis¬ 
tinguish those just rules of conduct, which, as parents, as 
citizens, as human beings, it is our common duty and 
common interest to discover for the rising generation. 

In this imperfect discourse, I have but sketched the out¬ 
line and laid down the first principles of that beautiful 
science, of which all others should be but the handmaidens, 
to which the whole field of knowledge should lend its ac¬ 
cumulated facts, and a succession of enlightened genera¬ 
tions supply their accumulated experience. 

My object here, as in all our previous investigations, has 
been to elucidate the simple nature of the science. To 
show tliat its trutlis are discoverable by observation, and 
supplied by our sensations; tliat all lessons which depart 
from tlie premises of our sensations, arc but idle decla¬ 
mation ; that the seeds of all excellence are within our¬ 
selves—that is, in the senses and the faculties which en¬ 
lighten and adorn our nature ; that the source of all vice 
is ignorance, and that of virtue, knowledge; that the field 
of human enquiry is the world w'e inhabit; the field of 
hiunan duty that of human action; the only rational pur¬ 
suit of human beings that of human happiness; that hap¬ 
piness, to be experienced by any, must be shared by all; 
that the real interests of the whole human family are one, 
even as their nature is in itself the same; that comprising 
m our being physical, moral, and intellectual organs, it is 
only in and by the judicious exercise of all these organs 
that we can secure to ourselves the health of any; that 
unless our limbs and muscles be exercised, our whole frame 
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raoBt or diseased; uMetn oorinteBectaal fhetdOM 

be ftirly developed and exerdsed^we caimot regulate 
oui passions or our actions, and unless all our sensibilMes 
be wisely cultivated and regulated, we can never ex¬ 
perience that highest enjoyment proceeding from the prac¬ 
tice of active virtue, which we have seen to flow from a 
ready sympathy in the wants and feelings of others. 

I shall now close our investigations by the remark, that 

MORALS, or THE SCIENCE OP HUMAN LIFE, may, fOT 

better convenience, and with a view to the presenting in 
order all the relations it involves, be divided into several 
heads. 

These divisions may, in some cases, be rather supplied 
by existing errors than by inherent truths. It being indis¬ 
pensable, however, in the actual state of society, to devek^ 
all truth with a reference to existing error, I purpose, as 
leisure and my more regular engagements may permit, to 
consider the conduct of human beings under the three 
great relations in which we may observe them to stand. 

First. Their relation to each other, and to the mass. 
This will embrace a review of all our duties, public and 
private. It will lead us also to inspect the principles ol 
national government, law, and social economy. 

Secondly. The mutual relation of the two sexes; in 
which we shall be called upon to examine the principles that 
should direct the social intercourse of men and women. 

Thirdly. The relation of the old to the young ; of the 
existing to the rising generation, viewing us in the 
character of human beings, free born, and self-govern¬ 
ing. Also, the relation of parents to children; examining 
the duties and responsibilities of the being who gives life 
to the being who receives it. This will lead to the discus¬ 
sion of the important subject of educaticoi, and elicit sugges 
tions respecting a ]flan of national education. Until some 
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meesures elmll be adopted for the judicious and equal in¬ 
struction and protection of every son and daughter bom to 
the Republic, ye cannot be (as I conceive) Republicans. 
Until exclusive colleges, paltry .common schools, ignorant 
Sunday schools, and sectarian churches, be replaced by state 
institutions, founded by a general tax, and supported by the 
same, (so long as it shall be necessary—that is, till the well 
regulated industry of the cliildren shall meet the expenses of 
their education;) and untU, in these national institutions, the 
child of your Governor shall be raised with the child of your 
famier, and the child of your President with that of your 
mechanic, ye cannot be (as I conceive) Republicans. And 
farther, until ye have good libraries and good teachers of 
elementary science in all your towns, for the mental hn- 
provement of the existing generation, and popular halls of 
assembly, where all adults may meet for the study and 
discussion of their social and national interests, as fellow 
creatures and fellow citizens, ye cannot be (as I conceive) 
Republicans. 

To attempt the satisfactory developement of the impor¬ 
tant subjects to which I have here alluded, it would be 
necessary for us to meet under other circumstances than 
those at present existing. On my part would be necessary, 
the conviction that I was devoting my time and labor, not 
to satisfy the unmotived and momentary curiosity of a 
public indifferent to its noblest interests, but that I was 
employed with and for a public anxious to substitute 
loiowledge for error, and virtue for superstition. 

To inspire that conviction in me, would be necessary on 
your part some active measures, for which the desire or 
the courage, or both, may be at present wanting. 

For the time being, I shall confine my exertions to the 
simple elucidation of the first principles of the science; to 
the sketching of that great outline within wliich all truth 
I. 2 
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kntistlie g6ag!it, aM Ithast^ yen may tf6 %- 
duicad to seek it To edmidete die geoeral survey la vrhMt 
'We Sure considerably advanced, 1 eAisU endeavor, at duo: 
next meeting, to cScit the nature of o];nnionB, and tb^ 
manner of their formaddn: vkh a view to the correctitm 
of that spirit of proselytism, which now transforms us all 
into angry combattints, for each whimsey of our brain, 
and of that spirit of censoriousness, which is now ever in¬ 
terfering with the mental liberty and moral peace of so¬ 
ciety, and rendering the life of man one continued scene 
of Strife and of hypocrisy. 
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FORMATION OF OPINIONS. 

The subject to which I shall call your atteutiou this 
evening, the formation op opinions, is one of the 
utmost practical importance; one which thoroughly un¬ 
derstood, would remove uncharitableness from the heart 
of man, and shed the placid rays of peace and truth upon 
the path of life. 

For eighteen centuries and upwards, the nations styled 
avilized, have waged a war of opinion, dying the altars 
of their faith with each otlier’s blood, or, in their gentkst 
mood, in this freest country, and in this (compared with all' 
the past) enlightened age, judging in severity, sentencing 
in bitterness, and persecuting, by angry word and t^res- 
sive deed, each his fellow creature. For eighteen centu¬ 
ries and upwards, sword and fire, chains, dungeons, tor¬ 
tures, threats and curses, or (scarcely less severe) public 
scorn and private censure, the falling back of friends and 
setting on of foes, the whisperings of detraction, the sur¬ 
mises of folly, the misapprehensions and misrepresentations 
of ignorance, have conspired to wreak vengeance upon 
the mind and body of man, constraining the sacrifice, im¬ 
possible to force, of honest opinion, and commanding the 
assent to truth or error, as it may be, of that noblest pro¬ 
perty of our being—even our free-born intellect. Far 
eighteen centuries and upwards, the human family, 
estranged from each other, albeit pinned within thefddof 
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one frith, have striven in deadly feud like the fierce beasts 
in the Roman arena, or like the iron knights of crusading 
chivalry within the fatal lists of cruel ordeal, where 
might alone did constitute the right, and the fall of the 
weak substantiated the justice of the strong. 

Such, to look no farther than the date of the modem 
era, hath been the fate of the nations. The weak have 
been trampled on, the bold in spirit have been crashed, 
the conscientious have been martyrized, the honest have 
been silenced, the stigmatized for liberty, mercy and chan¬ 
ty have been hunted through the earth by the blood¬ 
hounds of superstition, until the heart of philanthropy hath 
drooped even to despair, and the hope of philosophy in a 
better and fairer future hath given way. Such droq)ings 
and faintings must have been experienced by every 
generous mind, when, in contemplating the face of so¬ 
ciety, it loses sight of the generating cause of the evil 
which it mourns; and, again, when it ceases to compare 
the present with the past, and so marks not the slow and 
silent progress of our race from the foul night of barbarous 
ignorance towards the fulness of civilizing knowledge. 
But let us clearly distinguish the cause, and we may 
hasten the application of the remedy; let us trace the 
advance already made and now making, and we may 
calculate with cheerful confidence on our future destinies. 

Persecution for opinion is the master vice of society. It 
was this raised the gloomy walls and dug the foul caverns 
of the Inquisition. It was this invented the rack, and 
the wheel, and the faggot, and the death-pang, and the 
dungeon, where the Moor, and the Jew, and the philoso¬ 
pher, and the suspected heretic expired, unpitied, unremem¬ 
bered, before thanksgiving, heaven-invoking bigotry. It 
was this butchered the simple Waldenses, in the vaUeys 
of their mountains. It was this mowed down the Hugue- 
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note ki ^ palace of the Gallic king. It was dyed 
the rivers of either liidks with the blood of thek peaceful 
children. It was tliis reared the horrid pUe round the 
gentle Servetus, by the hand of presbyterian Calvin. It 
was this drave from their native isle the forefathers of this 
nation ; and it has been, and yet is, the same scourger of 
human peace, andbridler of human liberty, persecution 
FOR OPINION, which ruffles the whole surface of this fair 
republic, nurtures the harsh spirit and pride of sectari¬ 
anism, hardens the heart of man towards his brother, 
sours tlie disposition of woman, and drops gall and aloes 
into the cup of human life. Surely, then, are we called, 
in our character of reasoning beings, to pierce to the 
source of this poisonous fountain of woe! Surely then, 
are yc doubly called, in your character of a self-governing 
people, to arrest the flow of its deadly waters, and to 
seek the ways and the means for refreslimg the land with 
the soft dews of love ! 

' In developing the cause of the vice to which we have 
reference, we must first cxamuie what an np inion is ; es¬ 
tablish the meaning of the word, and the nature of the 
intellectual state it is employed to designate. 

The chief aim of my previous efforts, in this place, has 
been directed to the attaming a just apprehension of the 
nature of knowledge. The result of those elementary 
enquiries, I conceive to be present to your minds. Now, as 
we established knowledge to be an accumulation of facts, 
so are all just opinions, intellectual conclusions drawn 
from those facts. It follows, therefore, that exactly in pro¬ 
portion to the extent and accuracy of our knowledge 
must be the justice of our opinions; and vice versa, that 
in equal proportion to our remissness in collecting, and 
carelessness in weighing, examining, comparing, and 
arranging facts, must be the error of our opinions. Here 

n 
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tfaoi we see ignorance, or the absence of facts from the 
mind, to be the primary cause of all error. 

I must now your attention to a very curious incon¬ 
sistency in human feeling. Men are seldom disposed to 
be angry with each other on account of the more or less 
knowledge they may possess, while they are incessantly 
angry with the varying opinions, which are as necessa¬ 
ry consequents upon this varying knowledge, as W'e con¬ 
ceive light or darkness to be upon tlie rising or setting of 
thb^^Bun. That one should know more than another ap¬ 
pears sin^e and pardonable; but, tliat one knowing more, 
should think differently from others, is stampt for a mortal 
offence, without hope of pardon or benefit of clergy. The 
absurdity of applying the torture to the physiological 
anatomist, who should simply discover such and such to 
be the structmre of our corporeal machine, would appear 
too gross for the human imagination, luid yet the no less 
gross absurdity of re.senling the conclusions generated by 
his discoveries appears to it (jiiite facile of admission. The 
facts themselves, if deprived of all their consecjuenccs and 
ao of all their utility, w’ould he tolerated, but let them 
generate, as they must inevitably generate, their own con¬ 
clusions in the mind, and the unfortunate explorer of 
science is hunted down by the dogs of persecution. When 
live observations of Lawrence associated the phenomena 
of life, thought, and motion, inseparably with the living, 
thin^jOg, and moving organs of our frame, instantly 
IpKm.flie cry of Infidel! Sceptic! Materialist! Atheist! 

these unmeaning words, which those who 
usually understand no more than did Aristotle 
ibe rules of his own logic or the causes of the influent and 
refluent tides—as if, I say, by these umneaning words, 
coupled with insulting vituperations, we could overthrow' 
nature herself, annihilate the facts in her own bosom, or 
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Stifle the conclusions which the inspection of those &cts 
necessitate in the perceiving mind. When the enquiring 
Galileo observed that tlie phenomena of the cekstiai 
bodies, substantiated the motion of the planets in lieu d 
that of the sun, why was he dragged before the tribunal 
of death ? Because tlie facts he proclaimed started in the 
mind of bigotry itself the inevitable conclusion, that if h 
was right, the astronomy of the Jews was wrong; an 
tliat, “ Sun, stand thou still,” argued an error in the pen 
tliat wrote, or in the voice that spake. And we may fer- 
ther ask, why in these or our own times, why at the 
present hour, if a bold enquirer unclasp the book of know¬ 
ledge, and simply proclaim its simple truths, the trump of 
alarm sounds throughout the land, and threats, outrage, 
and abuse, are heaped even on the head of a woman? 
Why, but because the facts which she, strong in her love 
to man, has the courage to reveal, generate in the minds 
of her very opponents conclusions inimical to existing sys¬ 
tems and existing expenditures, and proclaim aloud to the 
teacher as well as the scholar, tlie clergy as well as the 
people, the designing as well as the ignorant, that if know¬ 
ledge be true, superstition is false, and that if enquiry be 
prosecuted, church and hierarchy must fall! 

But in discovering the propelling motives of this incon¬ 
sistency, the inconsistenc}r remains the same. Unless we 
can annihilat :3 facts themselves, how can we annihilate 
the conclusions, that is, the opinions, which those facts 
suggest? When we employ our eyes, and when we 
see, or when we stretch forth our hand, and when we 
feel, must we not acknowledge the presence of the objects 
jefore us, and can we resist the intellectual assent which 
bllows upon their perception ? 

Whenever, then, we hear an opinion startling from its 
lovelty, what, in modesty, should we say ? “ Perhaps the 
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indkidbal is possessed of facts vdiich have not fallen nndei 
our observation, or attracted our attention. Let us enqujrti 
of hkn what they are, and then examine the facts for our 
sdves.” And what upon such a course of proceedu% 
would be the result? One of three consequences. Either 
we should find the opinion corroborated by facts, in which 
p^e it would be true, and compel our own minds to its 
admission ; or it would appear insufficiently substantiated 
by facts, in which case we should leave it for doubtful; ot 
we should find it in contradiction with facts, in which case 
we should discard it for spurious. 

But now, in any or aU of these coses, what rational ground 
can we find for anger against the individual who may 
think otherwise than we think ? He is right; he is credu¬ 
lous; he is wrong. What then? If he he right, it is for 
us to agree with him; if credulous, we are not obliged to be 
die same; if wrong, he is mistaken—and, in so far as this 
may be a source of evil, the loss must be to him. For that 
he thinks as he thinks, and as we think not, it is convincing 
that some evidence is present to his mind which is not 
present to ours ; and, albeit upon examination we shoidd 
pronoimce that evidence false, so long as it exist in his 
mind for true, must he think as he thinks. And shall we 
stigmatize his honest opinion for a crime ? By tre<ating 
him as a felon we may indeed force him into hypocrisy, 
but caimot convince his understanding. To do the latter, 
we must present some other and better evidence to his 
mind—some incontrovertible facts, out of Avhich a more 
COTrect opinion may arise. Opinions are not to be learned 
by rote, like the letters of an alphabet, or the words of a 
dictionary. They are conclusions to be formed, and 
formed by each individual in the sacred and free citadel of 
the mind, and there enshrined beyond the arm of law to 
reach, or force to shakeay! and beyond the right of im- 
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pertinent curiosity to violate, or presumptuous arrogance to 
threaten. Alas, for consistency ! Alas, for reason and hap¬ 
piness! Hath man fought and bled for political liberty, and 
•will ho violate the liberty of the mind? When he has 
broken the bars and bolts of corporeal dungeons, will he 
essay to clip and stretch the thoughts of his fellow beings 
to the measure of his own? Must all see just as far and no 
farther than we see ? If this be civil liberty, better tlie wild 
freedom of the wild hunter I Nay, better the honest slavery 
of oriental despotism, where at least the wretch is warned 
to choose between unmuttering obedience and the bow¬ 
string ! 

I speak warmly, my friends, for truly my heart is 
moved in the cause of that holy principle, whose name is 
on every lip, on every badge, on every coin of the land, 
but whose -vital spirit is profaned in our high places and 
our private ways, in house and chamber, in book and con¬ 
verse, in hall and church, and oh, more than all profaned 
in the secret heart of man! 

Could we but obliterate all the false lessons imbibed 
during a pernicious education—could we but arrive at the 
perception of those primitive tniths, which it is now the 
object, because the interest, of all our teachers to stifle— 
could wc but engage in the investigation of the operations 
of our own intellect—could we understand the nature of 
an opinion, and the manner of its formation, never could 
we be guilty of persecution for the involuntary conclusions 
of the mind. 

And yet simple ignorance, as we have seen, is not the 
only cause of the irrational anger eheited by the varying 
opinions of men. Ignorance, unbacked and unspurred, 
would not suffice to breed such tempests in the human 
bosom as we see engendered against so gentle, so unin¬ 
tentional an offence as a difference in opinion. The un- 
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tutored Indian liAs not his tomahawk against his brother 
because he thinks not with him respecting the attributes of 
dieir Great Spirit, or the nature of their expected huntii^ 
ground in the shadowy world of the dead. No! igno- 
rahce of the powers of the human mind will not aione ex¬ 
plain the existence of the deadly evil, albeit knowledge of 
those powers would suffice to dispel it. 

The unhappy circumstances which combined to orga¬ 
nize a system of instruction in spe.culations of faith instead 
of objects of knowledge, and to set apart a Ixdy of men 
for tire express purpose of expounding inexplicable creeds, 
and chaining the intellects of tlicir hearers do^vn to written 
points of doctrine, unintelligible m3'steries and verbal 
quibbles, first originated the monstrous absurdity and 
lamentable evil to which we have reference. Were it not 
absolutely made the occupation of a part of the community 
to set the rest by the cars, never could human Ireings have 
disputed for ages, and shed rivers of blood, for estahlishmg 
and protecting the dogma of a Trinity in Unity, predestina¬ 
tion to salvation or damnation, tlas divine presence or ab¬ 
sence in a wafer of bread or the hquor in a wine cup, tlic 
saving efficacy of the sign of tlie cross, or the sprinkling 
of cold water on the forehead of an infant. Never could 
they have wasted their lives and their trciisure in squab¬ 
bles about hair-drawn distinctions in fantastic ideas and 
unimportant possibilities, had not tlie custom been origi¬ 
nated of employing teachers of opinions, instead of 
teachers of facts. 

That we have here suggested the main cause of the 
irrational disputes Avhich up to this hour have corroded the 
peace of society, is abundantly substantiated by observa¬ 
tion, and corroborated by history. 

In whatever country there has existed a priesthood, 
there o^nionative persecution has prevailed, and there, and 
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there only, has the popular snpersthion been pro&nied by 
blood, expiatory atonements, and never slumbeling 
opinionative dissentions. 

Let us look back to Egypt, to India, to Judea, to 
Carthage, to Greece, to Rome—in all, tradition presents 
us with a priesthood, and exactly in proportion to the 
power of tliat priestliood, with less or more of religious 
butcheries or opinionative persecutions. We find the same, 
in a ratio exactly proportionate to the power of the priesthood, 
among all Christian nations; while among savages, how¬ 
ever ignorant, or even in their ignorance revengeful, but 
whom we find without religious teachers, the popular 
suiierstition is ever harmless. Witness the gentle South 
Sea Islander, or the fierce Indian of tliis Northern hemis¬ 
phere, whose faith, simple in itself, and entirely devoid of 
ceremonial, has never once been found a cause of ww, or 
even of dissention ; W'hile in Mexico, when first explored 
by the Spaniards, the blood of victims streamed from 
altars sanctified by ofliciating ministers, whose butcheries 
otdy ceased, to give place to those of their Christian con¬ 
querors. 

And among ourselves, my friends, what feeds the angry 
spirit which is abroad ? Even that which first originated it 
among men : the exalting the dreams of our ignorance 
into a science; the setting apart times and places for its 
especial study, and the ordaining a body of men to pro- 
|3ound its mysteries, and to protect them from the power 
of that principle which is inherent alike in matter and in 
mind—improvement. Let us leave Religion to herself, 
and she will work no evil. Let us leave her single and 
alone, without the adjunct of priest or temple, to measure 
weapons with knowledge. If true, she will stand; if 
false, she will falL Let us store the human mind widi 
the truths of scioice; and, whatever opinions thete inay 
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confirm or may generate, neither time nor changes, power, 
wealth, violence nor corruption, the vicissitudes of fortune, 
nor the fall of empires, can overthrow. 

I have already attempted to show that an opinion, pro¬ 
perly so called, is a conclusion of the mind, spontaneously 
elicited upon the admission of facts, or upon the admission 
of evidence which it receives for fact. On the accuracy 
of the evidence received must then depend the accuracy 
of the opinion elicited therefrom. Wheresoever we are in 
possession of facts, well examined, well substantiated, ar¬ 
ranged, and compared, arc our opinions just; whenever 
we receive for fact what is not fact, or whenever wc are 
careless in our examination of facts, must our opinions be 
erroneous. 

But how arc we to designate those states of the mind, 
when in the absence of all facts, and all evidence, it is 
tortured to receive ideas? Ideas they cannot be called, 
for these are suggestions derived from sensations. Opinions 
tliey cannot be called, for these are conclusions spon¬ 
taneously elicited by evidence. The teacher who begins 
by essaying to instil opinions, attempts an impossibility, 
lie may engraft prejudices, suggest fantasies, distort the 
feelings, put the mind in rnnfiision, but be cannot teach 
opinions. 

Oh, when will men perceive what it is possible to im¬ 
part, and desirable to acquire ? When will they look to 
KNOWLEDGE as the subject matter of instruction, and 
dropping its pleasant truths in the fertile soil of the mind, 
leave opinions to spring up themselves, as the plant from 
the seed! 

But, look ye, my friends ! what are ye or your agents 
now labouring to teach, not in your own land only, but in 
the remotest regions of the globe? Opinions. About 
what are ye disputing yourselves, and essaying to make 
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all thbea and nations dispute ? Opinions. For what pour 
ye forth your treasures ? For what endow seminaries and 
churches ? For what plant spies and eves-droppers in every 
establishment, charitable, philosophical, or humane, founded 
in your cities ? For wi^t are the gentle and the wise 
driven from superintendence in your jails, your bridewells, 
your liouses of refuge, your asylums, your schools ? For 
what all this but for (pinions. 

But ye will say, “ It is not we, it is not we, the people— 
it is the Clergy, it is the American Jesuit, it is more than 
all, the Presbyterian.” With pennission, ray friends, but 
it is you—it is the people. Why give ye the rein to am¬ 
bition ? Why gold to rapacity ? Why stay ye not the 
strife of tongues, the battle for supremacy, the fever of 
proselytism, the persecution for opinions ? True, the 
teacher hath led the wa5^ True, the false shepherd hath 
beguiled you. But when ye see the error of the path, will 
ye not tread back your steps ? Wilt ye madly drive on 
when your eyes are open to the pit and your ears warned 
of destruction ? 

But say that ye be willing to foster strife witliin your 
own borders—under what plea, by what right, by what 
authority, scatter ye its seeds in lands not yours, among 
people neither acknowledging your supremacy, nor subject 
to your laws ? I will not follow your missions across At¬ 
lantic and Pacific, athwart other zones, and one half of tlie 
world’s meridians, to the banks of Senegal and Ganges; 

I will not track your emissaries to the Isles of the Southern 
Sea, and note the peace of their simple children profaned 
by dogmas, and their innocence by intoxicating hquors, I 
will not look beyond the borders of tliis Union, nor will I 
invoke other testimony than that supplied by the native 
eons of the land. I will summon my witnesses and your 
accusers from the deep forests of the Mobile, the sweet 
m2 18 
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springB of the pleasant Yazoo, and the ehoree of your own 
fresh water seas. 1 will call upon the Creek and the 
Choctaw, the Cherokee and the Seneka, to denounce the 
folly and mischief of your emissaries, and the madness of 
your zeal. Or it shall suffice, to array against ye the 
words of the venerable chief, the expostulations of the fiither 
of liis people, who in this city, so lately, in the ears of its 
citizens, denounced the intriguing spirit, the feud^eeding 
faitli, the koney-Upped but hitter-hearted hypocrisy (I 
employ his own epithets) of your proselytizing missionaries. 
Oh, when ye afflict strange people and other races with 
the curse which rests upon yourselves—when, despite their 
expostulations, and presmning upon your power, ye add 
the feuds of opinions to the hatred of tribes, and send forth 
retailers of spirituous and spiritual poison to the dusky 
children of nature—Oh, think well of the liberty ye out¬ 
rage, the rights of nations that ye violate, the awful respon¬ 
sibility that ye assume! 

Could ye send to your red brethren peaceful instructors 
in the useful arts of life, enlightened observers of nature, 
respecters of human feehng, who, without questioning their 
reverence for the benign spirit whose presence tliey ac¬ 
knowledge in the heart, would travel with them in peace 
the paths of life, and exchange with them all the offices of 
human love; could ye send to the feeble remnant of that 
race, whose decay has been the price of your greatness, 
such instructors as these, ye might cancel the remembrance 
of injury, and preserve in your bosom a happy relic of a 
people, interesting from your own history, tlieir character, 
and their wrongs. But, until such ye can send, (and, alas, 
such how rare!) oh, my friends, send not at all. 

Another remark here suggests itself; that as in the exist¬ 
ing state of human knowledge, an uncommon opinion is 
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always unpopiilar, so does it afford strong evidence of the 
honesty of the individual who expresses it. 

If tlie observations now presented, in conjunction v/ith 
our previous investigations, should have satisfied you of tiie 
involuntary birtli of opinions in the mind, the impossibility 
of changing opinions but by supplying other and stronger 
evidence tlian that which generated the existing opinions, 
and the impossibility of teaching opinions as we teach 
words to a parrot, you will perceive the absurdity, no less 
than the injustice, of all displeasure on account of the intel¬ 
lectual conclusions generated in our fellow-creatures, and 
the equal absurdity of devoting your time and money to 
the acquisition and propagation of opinions, instead of the 
acquisition and propagation of facts. You will admit also, 

I think, tliat an honest opinion, even when enoneous, 
merits always the respect of a good mind, and that an 
uncommon opinion merits always tire investigation of an 
enquiring mind. 

These considerations will appear to you of the highest 
moral importance should you examine, as it is your duty 
to examine, the harsh feelings and ungentle dealings 
springing daily and hourly out of intolerance and censo¬ 
riousness. Lamentably has the list of the human virtues 
been curtailed by our inobservancy of the occurrences 
passing around us, our inattention to the effects of our 
words aird actions on the happiness of our fellow beings, 
our ignorance of tire powers of our own minds, and our 
indifference to the gentle dictates of human sympathy. 
While our thoughts have been wandering in tire 
limbo of theological speculations, our eyes have been pry¬ 
ing with impious curiosity into those of our neighbor, our 
lips have been outraging the liberty of man, by challenjpng 
his right to the utterance of his opinions, and so perverted 
has been our reason, so corrupted our hearts, that while 
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thus engaged in murdering our own peace, and the peace 
of others, we have called our censoriousneea by the name 
of virtue, and sanctified our orthodox intolerance by the 
name of religion. Alas ! when shall we see that our 
business is with our own doings, our own feelings, our own 
opinions ; and that with a view to the formation of the 
one, and the regulation of the other, we must patiently 
observe all things, and gently hear all things, even that 
we may he fitted in all things to choose that which is best! 

One observation, not without its practical importance, 
yet occurs to me on the subject of opinions. While our 
first duty is correctlj^ to fomi our own, it is doubtless our 
fartlier duty to assist in the formation of those of others. 
How this may alone be done we have seen ; namely, by 
presenting facts to the mind; in other words, by organizing 
a plan of uniform and universal instruction in all the 
branches of positive knowledge, by which means all men, 
being gradually put in possession of the same correct 
evidence, may bo gradually led to the formation of just 
and coinciding opinions. 

It needs not to ask if such a consummation be de¬ 
sirable. It needs not to ask if disputing and quarrelling 
be advantageous or agreeable. It needs not to ask if the 
employment of twenty millions per annum in feeding sec¬ 
tarian jealousies, bitter feelings, persecuting creeds, and 
contradictory conclusions, be injudicious or profitable. I 
care not what opinions or what fantasies we profess, I care 
not under what standard we have ranged ourselves—I care 
not how ignorant or how positive we may be in our errors, 
still am I persuaded that all, however differing as to the 
point of union, arc agreed that union would be desirable. 
All? Said I that all are agreed? Yes, all; save those who 
live by existing divisions and confusion. 

But it \vili be asserted, in the present confused state of 
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the human intellect, that, however desirable, what we have 
suggested is impossible. We shall be told that men can 
never agree in opinion. They certainly never can, until 
they understand what an opinwn is, and what know¬ 
ledge is; then will they perceive how, when we shall 
be all informed in the knowledge of things, and shall con¬ 
sent to restrict our enquiries witliin the range of our ob¬ 
servation, we must all agree in the other. 

I know we shall be asked tauntingly, whether we ex¬ 
pect all men to become philosophers. Certainly not all 
tliose now living, and most certainly few of those who put 
the question. Generations may pass away ere, even in 
this comparatively free country, all men attain to their 
birth-right equal privileges of instruction. I incline not to 
g^antic hopes respectmg our cotemporarics. Much they 
certainly may do. Much more I wish them to do. And 
though it be ill planting the best seed in the summer and 
autumn of life, and though the spring time be put in our 
own minds, could we but learn sufficient to remove some 
weeds, and but to lop away that one poisonous wide-spread¬ 
ing tree of evil, persecution for opinion, the paths of life, 
even in our day, might be made smooth, and the children 
of men travel through them in peace. 

Nor should we omit to notice one fact, sufficient if ob¬ 
served, even in the absence of all other knowledge, to turn 
men from the idle warfare in which tliey are engaged. 
Let us look to the consequences of persecution. Did it 
ever convince? did it ever convert ? Violence indeed may 
overthrow empires, may slaughter nations, may assassi¬ 
nate individuals, may harrass the mind, crucify the feel¬ 
ings, but it cannot controvert opinions. Persecution will 
suffice even to establish error, and hath ever proved om¬ 
nipotent in advancing truth. They who have recourse 
to it are blind to all facts, blind to the noblest princqde 
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of our nature, to the strong^est instinct in all sentient ex< 
istence. Where doth violence not provoke resistance frMn 
the lowest animal up to man? Wound the bear, and he 
will turn on the hunters; press on the noble stag, and he 
will give Imttle to his murderers; nay ! injure the gentle 
and faithful dog, and we find the spiiit of the lion. 

And is it man—man, strong in every noble energy, 
IMwerful in every faculty, rich in all the resources, and 
sublime in all the dignity of intelligence—is it man whom 
wc would frigliten into tame surrender of his loftiest pow¬ 
ers ? whom we would cudgel out of his own free thoughts, 
and crush under the chariot-wheels of intolerance ? Let us 
look into past history—let us mark on the human mind, 
tlnough all ages, in all nations, the cflects of persecution. 
When the justice of Aristides turned admiration to envy, 
what restored him to the love of his countrymen ? Per¬ 
secution. When the lessons of Socrates fell |)owerless on 
tlie giddy ears of the Athenians, what graved his name 
and Iris precepts on their hearts ? His dciith by persecu¬ 
tion. What revenged all the patriots of Rome of a mis¬ 
guided multitude ? Persecution. And what rooted Chris¬ 
tianity in the hostile soil of heathenism? Persecution. 
What fostered the heresy of Luther ? Persecution. What 
built up the church of Calvin ? Persecution. What hath 
given a substance and a name to all the distinctions, real 
or imagined, of each religious reformer ? Persecution. 
What hath preserved the Jew pure and entire in his faith, 
in his blood, in ceremony and feature, through ages of 
time, and while lost and scattered amidst nations opposed 
in every custom, law, feeling and creed ? Why hath he 
stood a noble monument of patient endurance, conscien¬ 
tious pertinacity, scrupulous fidelity, long-suffering and 
uncomplaining, yet unyielding resistance? Why, like a 
column in the desert, wearing its capital and its tirocery and 
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aQ U^ form and oroainent stampt by the gmuoa (tf fee* 
gotten Bftists and forgotten nations, stands he to this hoot 
awraidrouB relic of empire departed and pandeur oirer* 
thiinwn ? Why, but because of persecution ? 

Or, say again, what hath provoked vengeance on tiie 
head of kings? What hurried English Charles to the 
scaffold ? ^Vliat threw down the royalty and nobility of 
France from their antique tlirones, and long established: 
supremacy ? Or, yet once more, what turned the people 
from the prostituted name of liberty and the insignia of a 
republic dropping with gore, to reconcile them again to 
detested sceptres and the name and style of Iring ? And, 
oh say, people of America! descendants of English Puri¬ 
tans, French Huguenots, Irish cathoUcs, condemned regi¬ 
cides, outlawed patriots, and sanctified martyrs! what, 
driving your fathers from European reahns, hath built up 
the noble frame of tliis repubhc? Oh say, torturers of the 
human mind! what hath done tliis save persecution ? 

And will ignorance never cease from troubling, and 
error never be at rest ? Will persecution lake her stand 
even at the fane of freedom, denouncing ahke socinian, 
universalist, Jew, sceptic, and philosopher, yea ! denoun¬ 
cing every profession, employment, discovery and recrea¬ 
tion which squares not Avith the ndc of ortliodoxy, or 
diverts dollars from its treasury ? 

I point here to no particular sect; I point here to no 
individuals : I j)oint to the spirit of persecution arising out 
of written creeds, and authorizing ambition to make re¬ 
ligion its stalking horse, and to say to every man within 
nr without the pale of the declaration of faith, “ so far 
shall thou go, and no fartherP 

I am said to make war upon the clergy, and to hold 
them up to the hatred and derision of the people: it is not 
so. I have denounced the system, not the men. I have de- 
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nouBced the syetem which splits this nation into parties, 
which encourages and authorizes individuals, under the 
plea of sCTving God and teaching faith, to injure what I 
believe the interests of man, and darken what every mind 
blessed with intelligence knows to be the light of truth. I 
have not denounced the clergy as men. I have denoun¬ 
ced them as an organized body. As a body, set apart from 
the people, with other interests, other duties, other feel¬ 
ings. I have not denounced them as men—so help me 
that spirit of charity which I trust by my lip or my pen 
hath never been profaned ! but I have denounced, and (so 
help me the spirit of truth which arms me to fight this 
battle in its cause!) so will I denounce them, as the organs 
and ostensible representatives of a pernicious system, 
which is driving the moral character, and shaking the 
pditical frame of this nation, to its dissolution. 

But I will say more. So far from essaying to stigma¬ 
tize the mass of any clergy, I have held in private esteem 
and respect individuals among all. The catholic, the epis¬ 
copal, the baptist, the methodist, the Unitarian, the univer- 
salist, the most rigid as the most benign expounders of the 
Christian law, may doubtless show among them men who 
wear their religion less on the lip than in the heart, and 
who, more citizen than sectarian, present to their fellows 
a creed made up of gentleness and love. But such as 
these could echo if I mistake not the denunciations I pro¬ 
nounce. Yea! such as these, if I mistake not, writhe under 
the fanaticism they are constrained to tolerate in their bre¬ 
thren, and both lament the error of the system with which 
they are associated, and blush for the arrogance of those 
martinets in orthodoxy, whose noise drowns all gentler 
voices, and whose assumption of authority, awes the timid 
and the ignorant into submission. 

Say I too much of the spirit that is abroad? Denounce I 
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too wannly a which in a land profeaeing liberty, 

the more dangerous because the leas suspected ? There 
other persecution than that by fire and faggot; other 
weapons than the bayonet and the sword; other restraints 
than those of law and arrest; other ways to coerce con¬ 
tributions than by tithes and taxation; yea! and those 
other, and those worse, because less alarming while equal¬ 
ly effectual and vexatious—those other, and those worse, 
are here. In this land, cunning does the work of violence. 
Persecution wears her shafts close hid: they are not wing¬ 
ed in the broad sun-shine for every eye to see and every 
spirit to resent: silently, and from the covert, are they 
sped ; unseen the aim, and unheeded the mischief. There 
is a secret influence at work, which all feel and none dis¬ 
tinguish. It infects all society, taints every institution in 
tlie land, poisoning alike human instruction, human laws, 
and human recreation. In your schools—^it diseases the 
infant mind witli superstitious terrors, and with reason- 
confounding, heart-distorting creeds. In your colleges—^it 
stifles the breath of your teachers of science, and con¬ 
strains the entanglement of their simple facts with the 
dreams of theology. In your books and periodicals—^but 
it matters not to speak of the press. In your courts of law— 
it tempts to perjury, sitting in judgment on the religious 
creed of witnesses, and reflecting even on that of the 
prisoner. In your legislatures—it dictates unconstitutional 
ordinances, and unconstitutional disposals of money and 
of lands. Nay ! at this moment, it is outraging the ear 
of your national congress, with presbyterian Sabbath law 
petitions.* In your amusements—alas! there its influence 

• This (liscoiirsc was first delivered in the Second Universalist Church, 
Now-York, (by request of its pastor and the majority of the trustees,) dur¬ 
ing the season of the presentation of those petirions at Washington, which 
produced the celebrated report of the committee of the senate, already la- 
miliai to every American dtisen. 
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hath been mortal! Your amusements, which under wise 
direction and judicious encouragement, should elevate the 
mind and humanize the heart—your amusements, I say, 
it has degraded, it has perverted, and so led the mind 
astray from pleasure to vice, from healthy recreation to 
mind-debasing, life destroying licentiousness. 

Have I charged orthodoxy with too much ? Look to 
your stage! sec what it is; then look back to ancient 
Greece, and judge what it might be. Listen on every 
hand to the denunciations of fanaticism against pleasures 
the most innocent, recreations the most necessary to bodily 
health, and conducive to social fellowship and mental im¬ 
provement. See it make of the people’s day of leisure, a 
day of penance! Thus, in the absence of innocent diver¬ 
sion, or improving study, driving men to intoxication, 
women to scandal, or to silly, sentimental, reason-con¬ 
founding novels, half filled with romance and half with 
superstition, and by dint of fatiguing the mind with irra¬ 
tional doctrines, and tedious exhortations, disgusting youth 
with all instruction, and turning it loose upon a corrupt 
world with no light for its reason, no rein for its passions, 
no prop for its integrity. 

We hear of sabbath breakers. And who are they that 
break the sabbath of the mind? Even such as, it would seem, 
taxed with sabbath breaking the poor man’s friend and 
rich man’s reprover, Jesus; who, instead of frequenting 
temples made with hands, where the Scribes and Phari¬ 
sees expounded their written laws, and acted the outer 
ceremonies of their superstition, sought the world of 
nature and the fields of human industry, and, as he 
gathered the ears of corn on the day sanctified to super¬ 
stition, sentenced by practice as weU as precept, those ob¬ 
servances which, at tlxis day, in a country styled Christian, 
cost to the nation twenty millions per annum. “ Many 
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things,” said the mild refcmner, whose mildness saved him 
not fr<Hn martyrdom —“ many things have I to say to ye, 
but ye cannot bear them now.” And alas, could his fid- 
lowers bear them yet ? Are they not still led as were the 
Jews of old by Scribes and Pharisees, who make broad 
their phylacteries, devour widow’s houses, and for a pre¬ 
tence, make long prayers ? Are they not still sitting in 
judgment on their neighbor; questioning his faith, instead 
of looking to their own doings; and, content with idle 
observances of days and seasons, neglecting all that could 
improve their own hearts and add to the happiness of their 
fellow creatures ? 

What think ye my friends ? If Jesus, or his' likeness, 
.should now visit the earth, what church of the many 
which now go by his name would he enter ? Or, if tempt¬ 
ed by curiosity, he should incline to look into all, which 
do you think would not shut the door in his face? “He 
despises the law,” would sound from one; “ He breaks the 
sabbath,” would echo from another; “ Ho makes no pray¬ 
ers and professes no creed,” would mutter a third; “ He 
would exalt the low, bring down the mighty, and revolu¬ 
tionize society,” would cry a fourth; “ He keeps company 
with publicans and sinners,” from a fifth; “ He is no bet¬ 
ter than an infidel,” would shout the whole, since he lets 
pass the Sadducees without reproach who profess no know¬ 
ledge out of this world and this life, and denounces the 
Pharisees who hold the keys of heaven and heU, and 
know all that is passing in both regions. 

It seems to me, my friends, that as one wlio loved 
peace, taught industry, equality, union, and love, one 
towards another, Jesus were he alive at this day, would 
recommend you to come out of your churches of faith, 
and to gather into schools of knowledge. Methinks he 
would enquire into the use of all the large buildings you 
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are Qow raising, for the (xily lurpose of coUeeting there 
once a week in groups of sectarians, and this again, for 
the only object of learning what we are all too much dis¬ 
posed to believe already— viz.: that we are each of us in 
the right, and that all others are in the wrong. Methinks, 
I say, that Jesus would recommend you to pass the first 
day of the week rather otherwise than you pass it now, 
and to seek some other mode of bettering the morals of 
die community than by constraining each other to look 
grave on a Simday, and to consider yourselves more virtu¬ 
ous in proportion to the idleness in which you pass one 
day in seven, and to the length of the doctrinal creed you 
allow your spiritual instructors to sign for you. 

The importance attached to opinions and formal obser¬ 
vances of days and ceremonies by all Christian sects, is 
truly surprising, when we consider that Jesus, so far as 
tradition informs us, never wrote a line, never framed a 
creed, condemned all prayers in public, and taught his 
disciples to “ love one another,” which was as much as to 
say —never discuss opiniotis. Now those who profess to 
follow him, discuss little else but opinions, and therefore 
do little else but quarrel. To think this way, or to think 
that way, constitutes the whole duty of man. 

My friends, I am no Christian, in the sense usually 
attached to the word. I am neither Jew nor Gentile, 
Mahomedan nor Theist; I am but a member of the human 
family, and would accept of truth by whomsoever offered— 
that truth which we can all find, if we will but seek it— 
in things, not in words ; in nature, not in human 
imagination; in our own hearts, not in temples made with 
hands. 

Pain would I see my fellow creatures in pursuit of that 
truth which is around, and about, and within us. Fain 
would 1 see th«n burying their opinions in their own 
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bosoms, and uniting fiir the study of facts and a knowledge 
of themselves. Many evils are abroad on the earth, and 
never did supineness threaten greater dangers than at the 
present moment. Old superstitions are shaken to their 
foundation. The false restraints imagined in ages of pri¬ 
meval ignorance are loosened from the mind. Men have 
grown out of the fear of devils and eternal brimstone, and, 
applying their ingenuity to evade the laws of earth, laugh 
in secret at the hobgoblin tales of hell. What then must 
ensue, if, while old things are passing away, we seek not to 
discover new ? If, while the chains of superstition are 
falling from the mind, we build not up therein a moral 
bulwark, nobly to replace the Gothic barriers that are 
withdrawn, nor apply ourselves to lead by persuasion and 
conviction that nature which may be no longer cowed 
by superstition, nor mastered by force ? Man is no longer 
in leading-strings, nor submissive to the rod. He is at 
this hour too knowing to be driven, and too ignorant to 
walk alone. Let a free people look to it in time, nor 
waiting, until law and religion are alike under foot, they 
shall have to devise remedies in the midst of confusion, 
and to scho(J the human mind and the human heart in 
the depths of their corruption. Enough hath been said— 
the path lies clear. Virtue and truth dwell only with 
knowledge, and as. when a people shall possess knowledge, 
they will form on all subjects just opinions, so will they 
also, in all the relations of life, as citizens, parents, and 
fellow creatures, discover and pursue a just practice. 

N 2 
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ON EXISTING EVILS, AND THEIR REMEDY. 

[As deliveied in Fhiladolphia, June 2d, 1829.] 

Having now traced with you what knowledge is in 
matter and in mind; what virtue is in human conduct, 
where its rules are to be sought, and how they may be 
found; tested, by the standard thus supplied, the ruling 
topic of discussion and instruction throughout this country; 
shown that, while this topic subtracts from the wealth of 
the nation twenty millions per annum, and from the hearts 
and minds of the people social fellowsliip and common 
sense, it has in nature no real existence—is not know¬ 
ledge, but only imagination—is not fact, but only theory; 
and, having shown, moreover, that theory can supply no 
subject matter of instruction; that the teaching of opinions 
is as erroneous in principle as it is dangerous in practice; 
that the duty of the instructor is simply to enrich the mind 
with knowledge, to awaken the eye, and the ear, and the 
touch, to the perception of things, the judgment to their 
comparison and arrai^ement, and to leave the free, un¬ 
biassed mind to draw its own conclusions from the evi¬ 
dence thus collected,—^I shall now present a few ob¬ 
servations on the necessity of commencing, and gra¬ 
dually perfecting, a radical reform in your existing out¬ 
lays of time and money—on and in churches, theological 
colleges, privileged and exclusive seminaries of all descrip¬ 
tions, religious Sabbath schools, and all their aids and ad¬ 
juncts of Bibles, tracts, missionaries, priests, and preachers, 
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muijt^ljied and mtddplyi&g throttghoitt tbe fand, tmtS l£e]r 
promise to absorb more capitiedL' than did the temple of Sbl^ 
mon, and to devour more of tiie first fruits of industry dt'ait 
did die tribe of Levi in the plenitude of its poweron the 
nec^ty, I say, of substituting for your present cumbrous, 
expensive, useless, or rather pernicious, system of partial, 
opinionative, and dogmatical instruction, one at once na¬ 
tional, rational, and republican; one which shall take for 
its study, our own world and our own nature; fiir its object, 
the improvement of man; and for its means, the practical 
development of truth, the removal of temptations to eidl, 
and the gradual equalization of human C/ondition, human 
duties, and human enjoyments, by the equal diffusion of 
knowledge without distinction of class or sect—^both of 
which distinctions are inconsistent with republican institu¬ 
tions as they are with reason and with common sense, 
with virtue and with happiness. 

Time is it in this land to commence this reform. Time 
is it to check the ambition of an organized clergy, the de¬ 
moralizing efiects of a false system of law; to heal the 
strife fomented by sectarian religion and legal disputes: 
to bring down the pride of ideal wealth, and to raise honest 
industry to honor. Time is it to search out the misery in 
the land, and to heal it at the source. Time is it to re¬ 
member the poor and the afflicted, ay! and the vicious 
and the depraved. Time is it to" perceive that every sor¬ 
row which corrodes the human heart, every vice which 
diseases the body and the mind, every crime which startles 
the ear and sends back the blood affrighted to the heart— 
is the product of one evil, the foul growth fi-om one roof, 
tbe distorted progeny of one corrupt parent— ^Ignosance. 

Time is it to perceive this truth; to proclaim it on the 
housetop, in the market place, in city and forest, through¬ 
out the land; to acknowledge it in the depths of our 
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hearts, and to a{^ly all our energies to the adqBion of 
those salutary measures which this salutary truth spcHita- 
neously suggests. Time is it, I say, to turn our churches 
into halls of science, our schools of faith into schools of 
knowledge, our privileged colleges into state institutions 
for rdl the youth of the land. Time is it to arrest our 
speculations respecting un^n worlds and inconceivable 
mysteries, and to address our enquiries to the improvement 
of our human condition, and our efforts - to the practical 
illustration of tliose beautiful principles of liberty and 
equality enshrined in the political institutions, and, first 
and chief, in the national declaration of independence. 

And by whom and how, are these changes to be 
effected ? By wliom! And do a free people ask the 
question ? By themselves. By themselves —the people. 

I am addressing the people of Philadelphia—the people 
of a city where Jefferson penned the glorious declaration 
which awoke tliis nation and the world—the city, where 
the larum so astomrding to tyranny, so fraught with hope, 
and joy, and exulting triumph to humankind, was first 
sounded in the ears of Americans. I speak to the descen¬ 
dants of those men who heard firom the steps of their old 
state house the princijdes of liberty and equality first pro¬ 
claimed to man. I speak to the inhabitants of a city 
founded by the most peaceful, the most humane, and the 
most practical of all Christian sects. I speak to mechanics 
who are uniting for the discovery of their interests and the 
protection of tlieir rights. I speak to a public whose bene¬ 
volence has been long harrowed by increasing pauperism, 
and whose social order and social happiness are threatened 
by increasing vice. I speak to sectarians who are weary 
of sectarianism. I speak to honest men who tremble for 
their honesty. I speak to the dishonest whose integrity 
has fallen before the discouragements waiting upon indus- 
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tiy; end who, by slow degrees, m in mommts of desfiera- 
tion, have forsaken honest labor, because without a rewetd, 
frainlulent iq>eculatiofn, because it promised one chance 
of success to a thousand chances of ruin. I qieak to 
parents anxious for their offspring—to husbands who, 
while shortening their existence by excess of labor, foresee, 
at their death, not ^irrow alone, but unrequited industry 
and hopeless penury, involving shame, and perhaps m- 
famy, for their oppressed ividows and unprotected chil¬ 
dren. I speak to human beings surrounded by hiunan 
suffering—to fellow citizens pledged to fellow feeling—to 
republicans pledged to equal rights and, as a consequent, 
to equal condition and equal enjoyments; and I call them— 
oh, would that my voice were loud to reach every ear, and 
persuasive to reach every heart!—I call them to unite ; 
and to unite for the consideration of the evils around us— 
for the discovery and application of their remedy. 

Dreadful has been the distress exhibited during the past 
year, not in this city only, but in every city throughout 
the whole extent of this vast republic. Long had the 
mass of evil been accumulated ere it attracted attenticHa; 
and, would we imderstand how far the plague spot is to 
spread, or what is to be its termination, we mu^ look to 
Europe. 

We are fast travelling in tlie footsteps of Europe, my 
friends; for her principles of action are ours. We have in 
all our habits and usages the same vices, and, with these 
same vices, we musthave,as we seewehave,thesameevils. 

The great principles stamped in America’s declaration of 
independence are true, are great, are sublime, and we all 
her own. But her usages, her law, her religion, her edu¬ 
cation, are false, narrow, prejudiced, ignorant, and are thfe 
relk of dark ages—the gift and bequeathment of 
fovemed, priest-ridden natioss, whose supremacy, inckefl^ 
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the peqple of America have challenged and overthrown, 
but whose example they are stiU following. 

A foreigner, I have looked round on this land imblinded 
by local prejudices or national predilections; a friend to 
humankind, zealous for hvunan improvement, enamored 
to enthusiasm, if you will, of human liberty, I first sought 
this country to see in operation those principles conse¬ 
crated in her national institutions, and whose simple 
grandeur had fired tire enthusiasm and cheered the heart 
of my childliood, disgusted as it was with the idle parade 
and pride of unjust power inherent in European aristo¬ 
cracy. Dehghted with the sound of political liberty, the 
absence of bayonets and constrained taxation, I spake and 
published, as 1 felt, in praise of American institutions; 
and called, and, I believe, first generally awakened, the 
attention of the European public to their study and appre- 
dation. 

Disappointed, in common with all the friends of liberty 
in Europe, by the issue of the well imagined, but ill sus¬ 
tained, revolutions of the old continent, which closed, 
as you will remember, by the triumph of France iind the 
holy aihance over the bands of Riego and Mina in Spain, 
I returned to this republic as to the last hope of the human 
family, anxious to inspect it tluough its wide extent, and 
to study it in all its details. 

The result of my observation has been the conviction, 
that the reform commenced at the revolution of ’76 has 
been but little improved through the term of years which 
have succeeded; that the national policy of the country 
was then indeed changed, but that its social economy has 
remained such as it was in the days of its European vas¬ 
salage. 

In confirmation of this, I will request you to observe, 
that ymir rdigion is the same as that of monarchical 
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England—taught from the same books, and promulgated 
and sustained by similar means, viz. a salaried priesthood, 
set apart from the people; sectarian churches, in whose 
property the people have no share, and over whose use 
and occupancy the people have no control; expensive mis¬ 
sions, treasury funds, associations, and, above all, a com¬ 
pulsory power, compounded at once of accumulated 
wealth, established custom, extensive correspondence, and 
a system of education imbued with its spirit and all per¬ 
vaded by its influence. 

Again—in proof of the similarity between your inter¬ 
nal policy and that of monarchical England, I will request 
you to observe that her law is your laic. Every part 
and parcel of that absurd, cruel, ignorant, inconsistent, in¬ 
comprehensible jumble, styled the common law of Eng¬ 
land—^very jmrt and parcel of it, I say, not abrogated or 
altered expressly by legislative statutes, which has been 
very rarely done, is at this hour the law of revolutionized 
America. 

Farther—in proof of the identity of your fabric of civil 
polity with that of aristocratical England, I will request 
you to observe that the system of education pursued in both 
countries is, with little variations, one and the same. There, 
you have endowed universities, privileged by custom, en¬ 
riched by ancient royal favor, protected by parliamentary 
statutes, and devoted to the upholding, perpetuating, and 
strengthening the power and privilege to which they owe 
their origin. There, too, you have parish schools under 
the control of the parish priest, and a press every where 
coerced by law, swayed, bribed, or silenced by ascendant 
parties or tyrannous authority. And here have we not 
colleges with endowments still held by the royal chartera 
which first bestowed them, and colleges with lands and 
money granted by American legislatures—^not fix the ad- 
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vantage of the American people, but for that of their 
rulers; for the children of privileged professions upon 
whom is thus entailed the privilege of their fathers, and 
that as certainly as the son of a duke is bom to a duke¬ 
dom in England. Here have we not also schools con¬ 
trolled by the clergy; nay, have we not all our public in¬ 
stitutions, scientific, literary, judicial, or humane, ridden by 
the spirit of orthodoxy ; and invaded, perverted, vitiated, 
and tormented by opinionative distinctions? And here have 
we not a press paralized by fear, disgraced by party, and 
ruled by loud tongued fanaticism, or aspiring and threaten¬ 
ing sectarian ambition. And more, my friends, see we 
not, in this nation of confederated freemen, as many dis¬ 
tinctions of class as afflict the aristocracies of Britain, or 
the despotism of the Russias; and more distinctions of 
sect than ever cursed all the nations of Europe together, 
from the preacliing of Peter the hermit, to the trances of 
Madame Krudner, or the miracles of Prince Hohenlohe? 

Surely all these are singular anomaiies in a republic. 
Sparta, when she conceived her democracy, commenced 
with educational equality; when she aimed at national 
union, she cemented that tmion in childhood—at the pub¬ 
lic board, in the g}rmnasium, in the temple, in the common 
habits, common feelings, common duties, and common con¬ 
dition. And so, notwithstanding all the errors with which 
her institutions were fraught, and all the vices which 
arose out of those errors, did she present for ages, a won¬ 
drous sample of democratic union, and consequently of 
national prosperity ? 

What, then, is wanted here? What Sparta had —a no- 
tional education. And what Sparta, in many respects, 
hod not —a rational education. 

Hitherto, my friends, in govenunent as in every branch 
of morals, we have but too much mistaken words for truths, 
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and forms for principles. To render men free, it sufficeth 
not to proclaim their liberty; to make them equal, it 
oufficelh not to call them so. True, the 4th of July, T6, 
commenced a new era for our race. True, the sun of pro¬ 
mise tlien rose upon the world. But let us not mistake 
for the'fulness of light what was but its harbinger. Let 
us not conceive that man in signing the declaration of his 
rights secured their possession; that having framed the 
theory, ho had not, and hath not still, tlie practice to seek. 

Your fathers, indeed, on the day from which dates your 
existence as a nation, opened tlie gates of the temple of 
human liberty. But think not they entered, nor that you 
have entered the sanctuarj% They ptissed not, nor have 
you passed, even the threshold. 

Who speaks of liberty while the human jnind is in 
chains'? Who of equality while the thousands are in 
squalid WTctchedness, tlie millions harrassed with health- 
destroying labor, the few afflicted with health-destroying 
idlene.ss, and all tormented by health-destroying solicitude? 
Look abroad on the misery which is gaining on the land ! 
Mark the strife, and the discord, and the jealousies, the 
shock of interests and opinions, the hatreds of sect, the 
estrangements of class, the pride of wealth, the debasement 
of poverty, the helplessness of youth unprotected, of age 
uncomforted, of industry unrewarded, of ignorance unen- 
Ughtened, of vice unreclaimed, of misery unpitied, of 
sickness, hunger, and nakedness unsatisfied, unalleviated, 
and unheeded. Go! mark all the wrongs and the wretch¬ 
edness with which the eye and the ear and the heart are 
familiar, and then echo in triumph and celebrate in jubilee 
the insulting declaration —all men are free and equal! 

That evils exist, none that have eyes, ears, and hearts, 
can dispute. That these evils are on the increase, none 
who have watched the fluctuations of trade, the sinking 
o 
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price of Isbor, the growth of pauperisan, and the increase 
of crime, wall dispute. Little need be said here to the 
people of Philadelphia. The researches made by the 
public spirited among their owcn citizens, have but too wrell 
substantiated the suffering condition of a large mass of 
their population. In Boston, in New-York, in Baltimore, 
tlie voice of distress hath, in like manner, burst the bar¬ 
riers raised, and so long sustained, by the pride of honest 
industry, unused to ask froni charity what it hath been 
wont to earn by the sweat of tlie brow. In each and every 
city necessity has constrained enquiry j and in each and 
every city enquiry has elicited the same appalling facts; 
that the hardest labor is often without a reward adequate 
to the sustenance of the laborer; that when, by over exer¬ 
tion and all the diseases, and often vices, rvhich excess of 
exertion induces, tlie lalxirer, whose patient, sedulous in¬ 
dustry supplies the community witli all its comforts, and 
tlie rich with all their luxuries—rvhen he, I say, is brought 
to an untimely grave by those exertions which, while sus- 
taming the hfe of otliers, cut short his own—^when he is 
mowed down by that labor whose products form the boasted 
wealth of the state, he leaves a family, to whom the 
strength of his manhood liad barely furnished bread, to 
lean upon the wcaloicss of a soul-stricken mother, and 
hurry her to the grave of her fiither. 

Such is the information gleaned from the report of the 
committee lately ajipointed by the town meeting of the 
city and county of Philfidelphia, and as verbatim reitera¬ 
ted in every populous city throughout the land. And what 
are the remedies suggested by our corporation, our news¬ 
paper editors, our religious societies, our tracts, and our 
sermons ? Some have ordained fests, multiplied prayers, 
and recommended pious submission to a Providence who 
should have instituted all this calamity for the purpose of 
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fulfilling the wnfia of a Jewish prophet, “ the pow shall 
never cease firom the land.” Some, less spiritual-minded, 
have called for larger jails and more poor houses; some, 
for increased poor rates and additional benevolent societies; 
others, for compulsory kws protective of labor, and fixing 
a minimum, below which it sliaJl ire jrenal to reduce it; 
wliile others, and those not tlie least able to appreciate aU 
the difficulties of the question, have sought the last re- 
somce of suffering poverty and oppressed industry in the 
humairity and sense of justice of the wealthier classes of 
society. 

This last is the forlorn hope presented in the touching 
document signed by Matthew Carey and Iris fellow la¬ 
borers. 

It were easy to olrserve, in reply to each and all of the 
palliatives variously suggested for evils, which none pro¬ 
fess to remedy, that to punish crime when committed is not 
to prevent its commission; to force the work of the poor 
in poor houses is only farther to glut an already unproduc¬ 
tive market; to multiply charities is only to increase pau¬ 
perism ; that to fix by statute ihc monied price of laljor 
would lie impossible in itself, and, if jXBsible, miscliievous 
no le.ss to the laborer than to the emf)lovor; and that, under 
the existing state of things, liu- human injings (o lean upon 
the compassion and justice of their fellow creatures, is to 
lean upon a rotten reed. 

I believe no individual, possessed of common sense and 
common feeling, can have studied the re|x)rt of the com¬ 
mittee to which I have referred, or the multitude of simi¬ 
lar documents furnished elsewhere, without acknowledg- 
mg that refonn, and that not slight nor partial, but radical 
and universal, is called for. All must admit Uiat no such 
reform—tliat is, tliat no remedy commensurate with the 
evil, has been suggested, and would we but reflect, we 
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should perceive that no efficient remedy can be suggest- 
ed, or if suggested, applied, until the people are generally 
engaged in its discovery and its application for themselves. 

In this nation, any more than in any other nation, the 
mass has never reflected for the mass; the people, os a 
body, have never addressed themselves to the study of their 
own condition, and to the just and fair interpretation of 
their common intersts. And, as it was witli their na¬ 
tional independence, so shall it be with their national hap¬ 
piness—it shall be found only when the itiass shall seek it. 
No peojde have ever recei\ed lilierty in gift. Given, it 
w’ere not apjjreciated ; it were not understood. Won with¬ 
out exertion, it w<a-e lost as rcadiU*. Ijct the people of 
America recal the ten years of war and tribulation by 
which they piirchased their national independence. Let 
eflbrts as strenuous be now made, not with the sword of 
steel, indeed, but with the sword of the sjnril, and their 
fatlher enfranchisement from poverty, starvation, and de¬ 
pendence, must be equallj' successful. 

Greiit reforms arc not wrought in a day. Evils wliich 
are the acctimulated results of accumidated errors, are not 
to be struck dou n at a blow by the rod of a magician. A 
free pco})le may boast that idl pow(!r is in their hands ; but 
no ellectual power can be in their hands until knowledge 
be in their minds. 

But how may knowledge be imparted to their minds ? 
Such efiective knowledge as shall render apparent to all 
tire interests of all, and demonstrate the simple truths— 
tliat a nation to be strong, must be united ; to Ije united, 
must Ire equal in condition ; to be equal in condition, must 
be similar in habits and in feeling; to be similar in habits 
and in feeling, mmt be raised in national institutions, 
as the children of a common family, and citizens of a 
common country. 
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Before entering on the developement of the meitiis 1 
have here su^ested fix paving our way to the reform of 
those evils which now press upcm humanity, and whic}% 
carried, perJiaps, to their acme in some of the nations of 
Europe, are gaining ground in these United States with a 
rapidity aianning to all wJio know how to read the present, 
or to calculate the future—I must observe, that I am fully 
aware of the difficulty of convincing all minds of the 
urgency of these evils, and of the impossibility of en¬ 
gaging all classes in the application of their remedy. 

In the first place, the popular suffering, great as it is, 
weighs not with a sufficiently equal pressure on all parts 
of the countiy ; and, in the second, affects not equally all 
classes of the population, so as to excite to that union of 
exertion, which once made, the reform is effected and the 
nation redeemed. 

Wltile the evil day is only in prospect, or while it visits 
our neighbor but spares ourselves, such is the selfishness 
generated by existing Imbits, and such the supineness 
generated by that selfishness, that we ore but too prone to 
shrink from every effwt not absolutely and immediately 
necessary for the supjdy of our own wants or the increase 
of our own luxuries. Yet, would the mo.st spoiled child of 
worldly fortune but look around him on the changes and 
chances which effttimes sweep away the best secured trea¬ 
sures, and bring in a moment the capitalist to bankruptcy, 
and his family to want, he could not feel himself entirely 
removed in sym})a(hy from the sufibring portion of Ins 
fellow creatures. But let us take the aisc of the tluiviug 
artizan, or successful merchant—on what security does he 
hold that pecuniary indejxmdence which puts tlie bread 
into the moutlis of his children, and protects from destitu¬ 
tion the companion of his bosom '! On sustained industry 
and unremitting exertions, which sickness may interrupt, 
o2 21 
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a fall in the market reduce to half its value, or a few casual¬ 
ties or one miscalculation in a moment annihilate. Or 
what if death finally interrupt the fatlier’s care or the 
husband’s tendaness—^\vhere is the stay for his orphan 
children ? where succor for their widowed mother, now 
charged alone with all the weight of thek provision ? I 
have taken no extreme cases ; I have taken such as may, 
in the course of events, be the case of every man Avho 
heare me. - 

Were it my disposition, which, I think, it is not, to ex¬ 
aggerate c\-ils, or were I even disposed to give a fair pic¬ 
ture of tliose really existing among a large mass of the 
American population, more especially as crowded into the 
cities and manufacturing districts, easy it were to hoiTow 
the feelings of the least sensitive, and, in the relation, to 
liarrow my own. 

But as the measure it is my object this evening to sug¬ 
gest to the people of Philadelphia, and my mtention 
hereafter to sul)mit to the whole American nation, must, at 
the first sight, win to its support the more oppressed and 
afflicted, I am rather desirous of addressing my prefatory 
arguments to that class from whence opposition is most to 
be apprehended. 

1 know how difficult it is—reared as we all are in the 
distinctions of class, to say nothing of sect, to conceive of 
our interests as associated with those of the whole commu¬ 
nity. Tlio man possessed of a dollar, feels himself to Ire, 
not merely one hundred cents richer, but also one liundred 
cents better, than the man who is pennyless; so on through 
all the gradations of earthly possessions—^the estimate of 
our own moral and political impOTtance swelling always 
in a ratio exactly proportionate to the growth of our purse. 
The rich man who can leave a clear independence to his 
children, is given to estimate them os he estimates him- 
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self, aiid to imagine something in their nature distinct 
from that of the less privileged heirs of hard labor and 
harder fare. 

This might indeed appear too gross for any of us to 
advance in theory, but in feeling how many must plead 
guilty to the prejudice! Yet is there a moment when, 
were their thoughts known to each other, all men must 
feel tlicmsclvcs on a level. It is when as fathers they 
look on their cliiltUen, and picture the possibility which 
may render them orphans, and then calculate all the 
casualties wliich may deprive them, if rich, of their in¬ 
heritance, or, if jKwr, grind them down to deejjer poverty. 

But it is first to the rich, I would speak. Can the man 
of 0{)ulence feel tranquil under the prospect of leaving to 
such guardianship as existing law' or uidividual integrity 
may supply, the minds, Ixidies, morals, or even the fortune 
of their children? I myself was an orphan ; and I know 
that the very law w'hich was my protector, sucked aw'ay 
a jxirlion of niy little inheritance, while that laAV, insufiir 
cient and avaricious as it was, alone shielded me from 
sjioliation by my guardian. I know', too, that my youth 
w'as one of tribulation, albeit passed in the envied luxurira 
of ari.stociac.y. I know' that the orphan’s bread may be 
watered with tears, even when tlio worst evil be no* 
there— dependence. 

Can, then, the rich be without solicitude, when they 
leave to the mercy of a heartless w orld the bemgs of their 
creation? AVho shall cherish their young sensibilities? 
Who shall stand lietween them and oppression? Wlio 
shall w hisper peace m the liour of affliction ? AVho shall 
supply principle in the hour of temptation? Who shall 
lead the tender mind to distinguish betw een the good and 
the evil ? Who shall fortify it against the corruptions of 
wealth, or prepare it for the day of adversity? Such^ lookr 
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teg apon life as it is, must be the anxious thoughts even 
of the wealthy. What must be the thoughts of the poor 
man, it needs not that we should picture. 

But, ray friends, however differing in degree may be 
the anxiety of the rich and the poor, still, in its nature, is 
it the same. Doubt., uncertainty, apprehension, are before 
all. We hear of deathbed affliction. My friends, I have 
been often and long on tlie bed of mortal sickness : no fear 
had the threatened last sleep for me, for I was not a parent. 

We have here, then, found an evil common to all 
classes, and one that is entailed from generation to gene¬ 
ration. The measure I am alx)ut to suggest, Avhenever 
adopted, will blot this now universal aiffletion from exis¬ 
tence; it will also, in the outset, alleviate those popular 
distresses whose }x>ignancjr and rajrid increase weigh on 
the heart of philanthropy, and crash the best hopes of 
enlightened patriotism. It juust further, when carried in¬ 
to fiill eflect, work the radical cure of every disease which 
now afflicts the Irody politic, .and build up for this nation a 
sound constitution, embnacing at once, jniblic prosperity, 
individual integrity, and universal happiness. 

This me<asure, my friends, has been long present to my 
mind, as befitting the adoption of the American people; 
as alone calculated to form an onlightencid, a virtuous, and 
a happy community; .as alone capable of supplying a 
remedy to the evils under which we groan; as alone com¬ 
mensurate w'ith the interests of the human family, and 
consistent w'ith the political institutions of this great con¬ 
federated republic. 

I had occasion formerly to observe, in allusion to the 
efforts already made, and yet m.iking, in the cause of 
popular instruction, more or less throughout the Union, 
tliat, as yet, the true principle has not been hit, and that 
until it be hit, all refonn must be slow and inefficient. 
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The noble example of New-England has been imitiated 
by other states, until all not possessed of common schools 
blush for the popular remissness. But, after all, how can 
common schools, under their best form, and in fullest 
supply, effect even the purpose which they have in view? 

The object proposed by common schools (if I rightly 
understand it) is to impart to the whole population those 
means for the acquirement of knowledge which are in 
common use: reading and writiiig. To these are added 
arithmetic, and occasionally, perliaps, some imperfect les¬ 
sons in the simpler sciences. But I would ask, supposing 
tlicso institutions should even be made to embrace all the 
branches of intellectual knowledge, and, thus, science 
offered gratis to all the children of the land, how' are the 
children of the very class, for whom \\ c; suppose the schools 
instituted, to be supplied with food and raiment, or in- 
4truct(‘d ill the trade necessary to their future subsistence, 
while they are folloAving these studies? How are they, I 
ask, to be fed and clothed, when, as all facts shotv, the 
labor of the parents is often insufficient for their own sus¬ 
tenance, and, almost universally, inadequate to the pro¬ 
vision of the family without tlie united efforts of all its 
memliers? In your manufacturing districts you have 
children worked for tw’elve hours a day; and, in the rapid 
and certain progress of the existing system, you tvill soon 
have them, ns in England, worked to death, and yet 
unable, through the period of their miserable existence, to 
earn a pittance sufficient to satisfy the cravings of hunger. 
At this present time, what leisure or what spirit, think 
you, have the children of the miserable widows of Phila¬ 
delphia, realizing, according to the most favorable estimate 
of your city and county committee, sixteen dollars per 
annum, for food and clothing? what leisure or what spirit 
may their children find for visiting a school, although the 
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same should be open to them from sumdse to sunset 7 Or 
what leisure have usually the children of your most 
thriving mechanics, after their strength is sufficiently de¬ 
veloped to spin, sew, weave, or wield a tool ? It seems to 
me, my friends, that to build school houses now-a-days is 
something like building churches. When you have them, 
you need some measure to ensure their being occupied. 

But, as our time is short, and myself somewhat fatigued 
by continued exertions, I must hasten to tlie rapid de- 
velopement of the system of instruction and protection 
which has occurred to me as capable, and alone capable, 
of opening the door to universal reform. 

In lieu of all common schools, high schools, colleges, 
seminaries, houses of refuge, or any other juvenile institu¬ 
tion, instructional or protective, I would suggest that die 
state legislatures be directed (after laying oil" die whole in 
townships or hundreds) to or ganize, at suitable distances, 
and in convenient and healthy situations, establishments 
for the general reception of all the children resident w'ithin 
the said school district. These establishments to be de¬ 
voted, severally, to children between a certain age. Say, 
the first, infants between two and four, or two and six, 
according to the density of the population, and such other 
local circumstances as might render a greater or less num¬ 
ber of establLshmenls nce<;ssary or jrracticable. The next 
to receive children from four to eight, or six to twelve 
years. The next from twelve to sixteen, or to an older 
age if found desiralde. Ilacii establisljinent to be fur¬ 
nished with instructors in every branch of knowhidge, 
intellectual and operative, with all the apparatus, laud, and 
conveniences necessary for the best dcvclopemcnt of all 
knowdedge; tlic same, whether operative or inU^ilectual, 
being always calculated to tbe age and strength of the 
pupils, 
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To obviate, in the commencement, every evil result 
possible from the first mixture of a young population, so 
vaiiouflly raised in error or neglect, a due separatioii 
should be made in each establishment; by which means 
those entering with bad habits would be kept apart firoin 
the others until corrected. How rapidly refmm may be 
eifected on the plastic disposition of childhood, has been 
sufficiently proved in your houses of refuge, more espe¬ 
cially when such establishments have been under liberal 
supcrintendancc, as was formerly the case in New-York. 
Under their orthodox directors, those asylums of youth 
have been converted into jails. 

It Avill be understood that, in the proposed establish¬ 
ments, the children would pass from one to the other in 
regular succession, and that the parents, who would neces¬ 
sarily be resident in their close neighborhood, could visit 
tlic children at suitable hours, but, in no case, interfere 
with or interrupt tlie rules of the institution. 

In the older establi.shments, the well directed and well 
protected lalwr of the pupil would, in time, sufiice for, and, 
then, exceed their own support; when the surplus might 
be devoted to the maintenance of the infant establish¬ 
ments. 

In the beginning, and until all debt was cleared ofii 
and so long as the same should be found favorable to the 
promotion of these best palladiums of a nation’s liappi- 
ness, a double tax might be at once expedient and politic. 

First, a moderate tax per head for every child, to be laid 
upon its parents conjointly, or divided between them, due 
attention lacing always paid to the varying strength of the 
two sexes, and to the undue depreciation Avliich now rests 
on female labor. The more effectually to correct the lat¬ 
ter injustice, as well as to consult the convenience of the 
industrious classes generally, this parental tax might be 
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rendered payable either in money, or in labor, produce, or 
domestic manufactures, and should be continued for each 
child tmtil the age when juvenile labor should be found, 
bn the average, equivalent to the educational expenses, 
which, I have reason to believe, would be at twelve years. 

Tliis first tax on parents to embrace equally the whole 
population; ns, however moderate, it would inculcate a 
certain forethought in all the human family; more espe¬ 
cially where it is most wanted—in young persons, who, 
before they assumed the responsibility of parents, would 
estimate their fitness to meet it. 

The second tax to be on property, increasing in per 
centage with the wealth of the individual. In this man¬ 
ner I conceive the rich would contribute, according to their 
riches, to the relief of the poor, and to the support of the 
state, by raising up its best bulwark—an enlightened and 
united generation. 

Preparatory to, or connected with, such measures, a 
registry should be opened by the state, with offices through 
all the townships, where on the birth of every child, or 
witliin a certain time appointed, the same should be enter¬ 
ed, together with the names of its parents. When two 
years old, the parental tax should Ije payable, and the 
juvenile institution open for the child’s reception; from 
which time forw’ard it would be under the protective care 
and guardianslup of the state, while it need never be re¬ 
moved from the daily, weekly, or frequent inspection of 
the parents. 

Orphans, of course, would find here an open asylum. 
If possessed of property, a contribution would be paid 
from its revenue to the common educational fund ; if un¬ 
provided, they would be sustained out of Uie same. 

In these nurseries of a free nation, no inequality must 
bo allowed to enter. Fed at a common board ; clothed iq 
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a common garb, uniting neatness with simplicity and com 
venience; raised in the exercise of common duties, in the 
acquirement of the same knowledge and practice of the 
same industry, varied only according to individual taste 
and capabilities; in the exercise of the same virtues, in 
the enjoyment of the same pleasures ; in the study of the 
same nature; in pursuit of the same object—their own 
and each other’s happiness—say ! would not such a race, 
when arrived at manhood and womanhood, work out the 
reform of society—perfect the free institutions of America? 

I have dravTi hut a sketch, nor could I presume to 
draw the picture of that which the mind’s eye hath seen 
alone, and which it is for the people of this land to realize. 

In this sketch, my friends, there is nothing but what is 
practical and practicable; nothing but what you your¬ 
selves may contribute to eflect. Let the popular suffrage 
be exercised with a view to the popular good. Let the 
industrious classes, and all honest men of all classes, unite 
for the sending to the legislatures those who will represent 
the real interests of the many, not the imagined interests 
of the few—of the people at large, not of any profession 
or class. 

To develope farther my views on this all important sub¬ 
ject at the present time, would be to fatigue your atten¬ 
tion, and exhaust my own strength. I shall prosecute 
this subject in the periodical of which I am editor,* which, 
in common witli my public discourses, have been, and 
will ever be, devoted to the common cause of human im¬ 
provement, and addressed to humankind without distinc¬ 
tion of nation, class, or sect. May you, my fellow beings, 
unite in the same cause, in the same spirit! May you 
learn to seek truth without fear ! May you farther leam to 
advocate truth as you distinguish it; to be valiant in its 
• The Free Enquiicr, published in New-Tork. 
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defence, and peaceful while valiant; to meet all things, 
and bear all ^inp, and dare all things for the correction 
of abuses, and the effecting, in private and in public, in 
your own minds, through the minds of your children, 
fnends, and companions, and, above all, through ymr 
legislatures^ a radical reform in all your measures, whe¬ 
ther as citizens, or as men! 



ADDRESS I. 


[Delivered in the New naimony Hall, on the Fourth of July, 1828.] 

The custom which commemorates iii rejoicing the anni¬ 
versary of the national intlcpendence of these states, has 
its origin in a human feeling, amiable in its nature, and 
Iteneficial; under proper direction, in its indulgence. 

From the era which dates the national existence of the 
American people, dates also a miglit.y step in tlie march of 
human knowledge. A)id it is consislent with that prin¬ 
ciple in our conformation which Icad.s us to rejf)icc in the 
good wdiich befals our species, and to sorrow for the evil, 
that our hearts should expand on this day;—on this day, 
which calls to memory the coiKiue.st achieved by know¬ 
ledge over ignorance, willing co-ojieration over blind obe¬ 
dience, ojiinion over prejudice, new ways o\er old ways, 
when, fifty-two years ago, America declared her i]ational 
independence, and associated it with her republican fede¬ 
ration. Reasonable is it to rejoice on this day, and useful 
to reflect thereon; so that we rejoice for the real, and not 
any imaginary good, and reflect on the jiositive advan¬ 
tages obtained, and on those w'hich it is ours farther to 
acquire. 

Dating, as w'c justly may, a new era in the history of 
man from the Fourth of July. 177G, it would be well, 
that is, it would be useful, if on each anniversary we ex¬ 
amined tlie prepress made by our species in just know¬ 
ledge and just practice. Each Fourth of July would then 
stand as a tide mark in the flood of time, by which to as- 
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certain the advance of the human intellect, by which to 
note tlie rise and fall of each successive error, the disco¬ 
very of each important truth, the gradual melioration in 
our public institutions, social arrangements, and, above all, 
in our moral feelings and mental views. Let such a re¬ 
view as this engage annually our attention, and sacred, 
doubly sacred, shall be this day ; and that not to one na¬ 
tion only, but to all nations capable of reflection ! 

The poUtical dismemberment of these once British co¬ 
lonies from the parent i.sland, tlaaigli involving a valuable 
principle, and many possible residls, would scarcely merit 
a yearly commemoratiot), even in this country, had it not 
been accompanied by other occurrences more novel, and 
far more important. I allude to the, seal then set to the 
system of representative government, till then im})cvfcctly 
known in Europe, and insecurely practised in America, 
and to the crown then placed on this syst(.-m by the novel 
experiment of political federation. I’he frame of federa¬ 
tive government that sprung out of the articles signed in 
'76, is one of the most beaiiliful iincntions of the human 
intellect. It has be(Mi in goveriiiuent what the steam 
engine has ber'u in mechanics, and the printing pres.s in 
the dissemination of knowh-dge. 

But it needs not that we should now pause to analyse 
what all mast have considered. It is to one particular 
feature in our political institutions that 1 would call atten¬ 
tion, and this, because it is at once the most deserving of 
notice, and the least noticed. Are our institutions Irctter 
tliau those of other countricss? Upon fair examination 
most men will answer yes. But why will they so an¬ 
swer ? Is it because they are republican, instead of mo¬ 
narchical? democratic, rather than aristocratic? In so 
far as tlic republican principle shall have been proved more 
conducive to the general good than die monarchical,»nd 
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the democratic than the aristocratic—ia so far will the rea> 
sons be good. But there is another and a better reason 
than Uiese. There is, in the institutions of this country, 
one principle, whicli, hail thej'^ no other excellence, would 
secure to them the preference over those of all other cotm- 
trics. I mean—and some devout ]jatriots will start— 
mean the principle of chan^r. 

1 have used a word to wliich is attached an obnoxious 
meaning. Speak of chnnffc, and the world is in alarm. 
And yet where do we not see change '!■ "What is there in 
the physical tvorld buf, changi; ? And what would lliere 
be in the moral world withwit change ? The flower blos¬ 
soms, the fruit ri)icns, the seed is received and germinates 
in the earth, and we behold thi; tree. The nlinicut we 
cat to satisfy our hunger incorporates with our frame, and 
the atoms composing our existc'nce to day, .ire exhaled to¬ 
morrow. Ill like manner our feelings and ojiinions are 
moulded by circumstance, and matured by observation and 
experience. All is change. ‘Within and alxiut us no one 
thing is as it was, or will be as it is. Strange, then, that 
we should start at a word used to signify a thing so fami¬ 
liar ! Stranger yet that we should tail to appreciate a 
principle which, inherent in all matter, is no less inherent 
in iRirselves; and which, as it has tracked our mental 
progress heretofore, so will it track our prioress tlirough 
time to come! 

But will it be said change has a Imd, as w'ell os a 
good sense 7 It may be for- the belter, and it may be for 
the worse ? In the physical world it can be neither the 
one nor the other. It can be simply such as it is. But 
in the moral world—that is, in the thoughts, and feelings, 
and inventions of men, change may certainly be either liw 
the better or for the worse, or it may be for neither. 
Chsmges that arc neither bad nor good can have regard 
p 2 
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on/y to trivial matters, and can be as Kttlc worthy of ob¬ 
servation as of censure. Changes that are from better to 
worse can originate only in ignorance, and are ever 
amended so soon as experience has substantiated their 
mischief. Where men tlien are free to consult experience 
they will conect their practice, and make changes for the 
better. It follow’s, therefore, that the more free men are, 
the more changes they w'ill make. In the beginning, 
|)ossibly, for the worse; but most certainly in time for the 
better; until their knowledge enlarging by observation, 
and their judgment strengthening by exercise, they will 
find themselves in the straight, broad, fair road of im¬ 
provement. Out of change, therefore, springs improve¬ 
ment ; and the people w'ho shall have imagined a peace¬ 
able mode of changing their institutions, hold a surety for 
their melioration. This surety is worth all other excellen¬ 
cies. Better were the prospects of a people under the 
influence of the worst government who should hold the 
power of changing it, than those of a people under the 
l>est who should hold no such power-. Here, then, is the 
great be.'iuty of American government. The simple 
machinery of representation carried through all its parts, 
gives facility for its Ireing moulded at will to fit w’ith the. 
knowledge of the age. If imperfect in any or all of its 
parts, it bears w’itliin it a perfect principle—^tlie principle of 
improvement. And, let us observe, that this principle is 
all that we can ever know of perfection. Knowledge, and. 
all the blessings which spring out of knowledge, car» 
never be more than progressive; and w'hatsoever sets 
open the door does all for us — does every thing. 

The clear sighted provision in the national constkution, 
as in the constitutions of the diflerent states, by which the 
frame of government can be moulded at will by the public 
voice, and so n>ade to keep pace in progress w’ith the public 
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mind, is the master-stroke in constitutional law. Were our 
institutions far less enlightened and well digested than they 
are—were every other regulation erroneous, every other or¬ 
dinance defective—nay, even tyrannous—Uiis single pro¬ 
vision w'ould counterbalance all. Let but the door be opened, 
and be fixed open, for improvement to hold on her unim¬ 
peded course, and vices, however flagrant, are but the evils 
of an hour. Once lanch the animal man in the road of 
enquiry, and he shall —he must —Jiold a fonvard career. 
He may be sometimes checked; he may seem occasion¬ 
ally to retrograde; but his retreat is ordy that of the re¬ 
ceding wave in the inning tide. His master movement 
is always in advance. By (his do we distinguish man 
from all other existences within the range of our observa¬ 
tion. By this does he stand pre-eminent over all known 
animals. By this —by his capability of improvement: by 
Jiis tendency to improv e vv'henever scope is allowed for tlio 
developcment of his faculties. To hold him still, he must 
be chained. Snap the chain, and he springs forward. 

But will it be said, that the chains which bind him are 
more than one ? That political bonds me much, but not 
all; and that when broken, we may still be slaves ? 1 
know not, my friends. We tax our ingenuity to draw 
nice distinctions. W'e are told of political libert)’—of re¬ 
ligious liberty—of moral liberty. Yet, after all, is there 
more than one liberty; and these divisions, are they not 
the more and the less of the same thing ? The provision 
w'c have referred to in our political institutions, as framed 
in accordance with the principle iidierent in ourselves, in¬ 
sures to us all of free action that statutes can insure. 
Supposing that our Iaw8, constitutional, civil, or penal, 
should in any thing cripple us at the present, the power 
will be with us to amend or annul them so soon (and how 
might it be sooner ?) as our enlarged knowledge sha4 
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enable os to see in what they err. All the liberty there* 
fore drat we yet lack will gradually spring up— there, 
where our bondage is—^in our minds. To be free we 
have but to see our chains. Are we disappointed—are we 
sometimes angry, because the crowd or any part of the 
crowd around us bows submissively to mischievous usages 
or unjust laws ? Let us remember, that they do so in 
ignorance of their mischief and injustice, and that when 
they see tliese, as in (he course of man’s progressive state 
they must see them, these and other evils will be corrected. 

Inappreciable is this advantage tliat we hold (unfor¬ 
tunately) above other nations! The great national and 
j)olitical revolution of ’76 set the seal to die liberties of 
North America. And but for one evil, and that of im¬ 
mense magnitude, which the constitutional provision we 
have been considering does not fairly reach—allude to 
negro slavery and the degradation of our colored citizens 
—^we could foresee for the whole of this magnificent 
country a certain future of uniform and peacefiil im¬ 
provement. While other nations have still to win reform 
at the sword’s point, we have only to will it "Wliile in 
Europe men have still to fight, we have only to learn. 
While there they have to cope with ignorance armed cap- 
a-pee, encircled with annies and powerful with gold, wc 
have only peacefully to collect knowledge, and to frame 
our institutions and actions in accordance with it. 

It is true, that we have much knowledge to collect, and 
<x)nsequently much to amend in our opinions and our 
practice. It is also true that wc are often ignorant of what 
has been done, and quite unaware that there is yet any 
thing to do. The very nature of the national institutions 
is frequently mistaken, and the devotion exhibited for 
them as frequently based on a wrong principle. Here, as 
in other countries, we hear of patriotism ; that is, of love 
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of country in an exclusive sense; of love of our country* 
men in contradistinction to the love of our fellow-creatures; 
of love of the constitution, instead of love or appreciation 
of those principles upon which the constitution is, or ought 
to be, based, and upon which, if it should be foiuid not to 
be based, it would merit no attachment at all. 

The sentiment here adverted to involves much of im¬ 
portance to us in our double character of human beings 
and citizens. That double character it will be also useful 
Uiat we examine, as much confusion prevails in the vulgar 
ideas on the subj<!Ct. 

It will be concetled, that we do not cease to be human be¬ 
ings when wc become citizens ; and farther, that our happy 
existence as human beings is of more importance to ns 
than our .u tificial existence ns members of a nation or 
subjects of a government. Indeed, the only rational pur¬ 
pose for which wo can suppose men congregated into what 
are called nations, is tlie increase of happiness—^thc in¬ 
suring of some advantage, real or imagined. The only 
rational purpose for which we can suppose governments 
organized, the same. If, upon examination, wc should 
find the object not gained, theexjicriment, so far as it W'ent, 
would have failed, and wc should then act rationally to 
break up such national congregations, and to change or 
annul such government'^. Our character as citizens, there¬ 
fore, must ever depend upon our finding it for our interest 
as human beings to stand in that relation. Wliat then is 
patriotism, or the fulfilment of our duties as citizens, but the 
acting consistently in that way which we conceive it for our 
interest that -we should act ? Or what reason might be 
offered for our consulting the interests of a government, 
unless its interests arc in unison with our own ? 

The great error of the wisest known nations of 
antiquity, the Greeks and Romans, was the preference 

23 
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mvariably given to the imagined interests of an inmginary 
existence called state or country, and the real interests 
of die real existences, or human beings, upon whom, in¬ 
dividually and collectively, their laws could alone operate. 
Another error was the opposition in which they invariably 
placed the interests of thch own nation to the interests of 
all other nations; and a third and greater error, was the 
elevating into a virtue tliis selfish preference of their own 
national interests, under tlie name of patriotism. The 
moderns are growing a little wiser on these matters, but 
they are still very ignorant. The least ignorant are the 
jieoplc of this coutitry; but they have much to learn. 
Americans no longer argue on the propriety of making all 
men soldiers, in order that their nation may be an object 
of terror to the rest of the world. They understand that 
the happiness of a people is tlie only rational object of a 
government, and the only object for which a people, free 
to choose, can have a government at all. They have, 
farther, almost excluded war as a profession, tmd reduced 
it from a system of robbery to one of simple defence. In 
so doing, they ought also to have laid aside all show of 
military parade, and all ideas of miUtary glory. If they 
have not done so, it is that then- reform in this matter is 
yet imperfect, and their ideas respecting it arc confused. 

Wlio among us but has heard, and, perliaps, echoed 
eulogiums on the patriotism of statesmen and soldiers— 
not because they have upheld some strict principle of jus¬ 
tice, which should rather merit the name of virtue, but 
because they have flattered the vanity of their coimtrymen 
in a public speech, defended their own interests, and the 
national interests, in some foreign treaty, or tlieir own pos- 
eessions, and the national possessions, in a siege or a pitch¬ 
ed battle 1 It is not tliat some of these actions may not 
be Just and proper; but are they justly and properly esti- 
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mated t Ib it virtuous in a men if a {dstol be presented 
to bis breast, to knock down tbe assailant? Tbe actum 
is perfectly warrantable; but does it call forth admiration? 
Should the attack be made on another, and should he de¬ 
fend the life of that other at the risk of his own; the 
action, though not exceedingly meritorious, might excite a 
modei;ate admiration, as involving a forgetfulness of self in 
the service rendered. 

Does not the defence of country afford a parallel case 
to the first supposition ? Insomuch as it be ours, we defend 
our own. We do what it is fair and proper that we should 
do, but we do nothing more. What, tlien, is patriotism, 
of wliich we hear so much, and understand so little? If 
it mean only a proper attention to our own interests, and 
die interests of tire people with whom we stand connected, 
and of the government instituted for our protection, it is a 
rational sentiment, and one appertaining to our organiza¬ 
tion. It is one, in short, with the love of self, and the 
principle of self-defence and self-preservation. Again; 
are we to understand by it an attachment to the soil we 
tread, because we tread it; the language we speak, because 
we speak it; the government that rules us, merely because 
it rules us? It means notlxing, or it means nonsense. 
Again; are we to understand by patriotism a preference 
for the interests of our own nation under all circumstances, 
even to the sacrifice of those of other nations—^it is a vice. 

In continental Europe, of late years, die words patriot¬ 
ism and patriot have been used in a more enlarged sense 
than it is usual here to attribute to them, or than is attach¬ 
ed to them in Great Britain. Since the political struggles 
of France, Italy, Spain, and Greece, the word patriotism 
has been employed, throughout continental Europe, to ex¬ 
press a love of the public good; a preference for the inte¬ 
rests of the many to those of the few; a desire for tbe 
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emancipation of the human race from the thrall of despo^ 
tiffln, religious and civil; in short, patriotism there is used 
rather to express the interest felt in the human race in ge¬ 
neral, than that felt for any country, or inhabitants of a 
country, in particular. And patriot, in like manner, is 
employed to signify a lover of human liberty and human 
improvement, rather than a mere lover of the country in 
which he lives, or the tribe to which he belongs. Used in 
this sense, patriotism is a virtue, and a patriot a virtuous 
man. With such an interpretation, a patriot is a useful 
member of society, capable of enlargiDg all minds, and 
bettering all hearts with which he comes in contact; a 
useful member of the human family, capable of establish¬ 
ing fundamental principles, and of merging his own inte¬ 
rests, those of his associates, and those of his nation, in 
the interests of the human race. Laurels and statues are 
vain things, and mischievous as they are childish; but, 
could we imagine them of use, on such a patriot alone 
could they be with any reason bestowed. 


Is there a thought can fill the human mind 
More pure, more vast, more gcncrouis more refin’d 
Than that which guides the enlightened patriot’s toil: 
Not he, whose view is bounded by his soil: 

Not he, whose narrow heart can only shrine 
The land—the people that he callcth mine ; 

Not he, who to set up that land on high. 

Will make whole nations bleed, whole nations die; 
Not he, who, calling that land’s rights his pride, 
Trampieth the rights of all the earth beside; 

No!—He it is, the just, the generous soul 1 
Who owneth brotherhood with either pole. 

Stretches from realm to realm his spacious mind. 

And guards the weal of all the human kind, 

Holds Freedom’s banner o’er the earth unfurl’d, 

And stands the guardian i>atriot of a world I 


If such a patriotism as we have last considered should 
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seem likely to obtain in any conntry, it should be certainly 
in this. In this, which is tmtly the home of all nations, 
and in the veins of whose citizens flows the blood of every 
people on the globe. Patriotism, in the exclusive mean¬ 
ing, is surely not made for America. Mischievous every 
where, it were here both mischievous and absurd. The 
very origin of the people is opposed to it. The institu¬ 
tions, in their principle, militate against it. The day we 
are celebrating protests against it. It is for Americans, 
more especially, to nourish a nobler sentiment; one more 
consistent with their origin, and more conducive to their 
future improvement. It is for them more especially to 
know why they love their country, and to feel that they 
love it, not because it is their country, but because it is 
the palladium of human liberty—^the favoured scene of 
human improvement. It is for them, more especially, to 
know why they honor their institutions, and to fed that 
they honor them because they are based on just princi¬ 
ples. It is for them, more especially, to examine their in¬ 
stitutions, because they have the means of improving 
them; to examine their laws, because at will they can 
alter them. It is for them to lay aside luxury, whose 
wealth is in industry; idle parade, whose strength is in 
knowledge; ambitious distinctions, whose principle is 
equality. It is for them not to rest satisfied with words, 
who can seize upon things; and to remember, that equa¬ 
lity means, not the mere equality of political rights, how¬ 
ever valuable, but equality of instruction, and equality in 
virtue; and that liberty means, not the mere voting at 
elections, but the free and fearless exercise of the mental 
faculties, and that self-possession which springs out of 
well-reasoned opinions and consistent practice. It is for 
them to honor principles rather than men—to commemo¬ 
rate events rather tlian days: when they rejoice, to know 
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for what diey r^ice, Rnd to rejoice only for what hee 
brought, and what brings, peace and happiness to men. 
The event we commemorate this day has procured much 
of both, and shall procure, in the onward course of human 
improvement, more tlian we can now conceive of. Foi" 
iliis—^for the good obtained, and yet in store for our race— 
let us rejoice! But let us rejoice as men, not as children— 
as human beings, rather than as Americans—as reason¬ 
ing beings, not as ignorants. So shall we rejoice to good 
purpose, and in good feeling; so shall we improve the vic¬ 
tory once on this day achieved, until all mankind hold 
with us the jubilee of independence. 



ADDRESS n, 


[Delivered in the Philadelphia Theatre, on the Fourth of July, 1829.] 

[The Declaration of Independence was read, and laid, unrolled, on the 
table by the speaker, who during the following Address will be concmved 
as frequently appealing to the same.] 

Fki-low Citizens and Fellow Beings— 

The day we are assembled to commemorate, hath 
been ushered in by the roar of cannon, and the roll of 
musketry. Such, in very deed, was the note of war and 
dreadful preparation it awoke for your fathers. Such, in 
very deed, had they to hear and to answer, as they might 
and as they could, when, weak in numbers, unskilled in 
the art of human butchery, but strong in the courage of 
a righteous cause, they gave the challenge to tyranny in 
tlie name of humankind; and staked life, fortune, and 
honor on the throw. Yea! on that morn, big with the 
destinies of humankind, prophetic of reforms then even 
uuiinagincd, of knowledge, and liberty, and virtue then 
even unhoped for and unconceived—yea! on that mom, 
when freedom’s first larum was rung to the world, and 
despotism’s legions sprang to arms at the sound, then, in¬ 
deed, might the fathers of our peaceful liberties, in pro¬ 
claiming those truths in which we, now in part, and here¬ 
after in fulness, may live, and move, and have our being 
as free-men—^then, indeed, I say, in uttering the words 
of peace, might they grasp the weapons of war; and, 
while pronoimcing the future redemption of the world 
from violence, injustice, and tyranny, m^ht they army 
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the battle, and mount the cannon, and number the child¬ 
ren of the land, who, in the hour of need, might prove 
them men of war, and forsake the plough and the pruning 
hook, for the musket and tlie spear. 

But wherefore now sounds the martial reveillie and the 
clash of steel ? Where is the foe who threatens devasta¬ 
tion to our borders, fire to our cities, slaughter to our peo¬ 
ple ? Are his fleets on the waters—his armies in the field, 
that we wake the day as with the thunders of battle, and 
profane this solemn anniversary wdth sights, and sounds, 
and pageants, and clamor befitting a sieged city; and 
awakening thoughts of violence and blood, unhallowed 
ambition, and more unhallowed murder ? 


Curse on the crimson’d plumes, the banners flouting, 

The stirring clarion, the leaders shouting. 

The fair caparisons, tlie war horse champing. 

The array’d legions—pressing, rushing, tramping, 

The blazon’d fiilchions, crests that toss afar, 

The bold emprize, the spirit rousing jar. 

The martial pseans, thundering acclaim. 

The death of glory, and the living fame. 

The sculptor’s monument, the people’s bays. 

The historian’s narrative, the poet’s lays— 

Oh—curse on all the pageant and the show, 

That veileth o’er the fiendish hell below! 

Far be such pageantry from our eyes—such sounds 
from our ears, on this day of hope, and in this land of 
peace! Let the insignia of death, and the parade of mili¬ 
tary violence, bespeak the accession of European raon- 
archs to the lawless thrones of lawless power. Let the 
war note and the cannon’s thunder proclaim the success 
of titled robbers returning from the sock of cities, and de¬ 
solation of empires. Let them follow the steps, and Cele¬ 
brate the deeds, of insane and insatiate ambitiem. Let 
them surround tl» car of bloody connuest. wherA 
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may drown the cry of the iojureid, and the curse of the 
oppressed. Let them sound in the courts of tyranny, 
where they may stiile the moan of the captive, and the 
death-sob of the patriot martyr. Let them swell over 
the field of carnage, where they may drown the sigh of 
the widow and the shriek of expiring agony. There let 
them sound ; for there they speak the spirit of the hour, 
and proclaim their own work of robbery and death f 
But not the chaste ear of liberty let such sounds pro¬ 
fane, where, as in this land, she hath broken her sword to 
clasp the wand of peace ; and waits only for knowledge 
to extend her dominion, and fix her throne in every hu¬ 
man breast. No ! let the sound of rejoicing, in this land 
of promise, be heard in the glad voice of an enlightened 
and united people. Let it breathe from minds wise with 
truth, and hearts warm with benevolence. Let it rise in 
songs of joy from fields rich in the treasures of prosperous 
industry ; from dwellings blessed with social happiness ; 
from a land—from a world possessed, improved, enjoyed 
by a race awakened from ignorairce, redeemed from error, 
reclaimed from vice, and healed from sufifering. Yea ! 
let the sun which riseth on this blessed morn—tlris festi¬ 
val of freedom and aimiversary of human independence-— 
be hailed by sounds betokening universal peace and uni¬ 
versal prosperity; and welcomed by hearts proud and 
blessed in the accomplishment of the gloried and the glo¬ 
rious declaration —all men are free and equal. 

I have said let this so be. Let this so be; for this is 
not yet I am not here, as the custom is, to flatter your 
pride, fellow citizens of a common country ,! by recount¬ 
ing the deeds of your ancestors, and applauding you fer 
the truths they proclaimed, and the conquests they 
achieved. I am not here, fellow bein^ of a common 
race ! to feed your presumption, by culling from the an- 
u 2 24 
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nals nf bumankiad die brigfatest’reeords of human great¬ 
ness, «nd teaching>ye tiuit, in wisdom, ye are wim thui 
the wisest, and, in virtue, more exialted than the best. 
Enough have ye heard of flattery-—more than enough of 
gratulation. The more honest, the more useful, but the 
more ungracious and thankless task be mine to speak 
the words of counsel, or, if it must be, of reproof. 

The first jubilee of your nation’s independence has 
been celebrated, and ye are advancing towards the second. 
Fifty-three years have ye been in possession of the herit¬ 
age won by your fathers; that heritage comprising na¬ 
tional independence and political freedom—the one gua¬ 
ranteeing a free theatre of action at home; the other pre¬ 
senting security from all interference from abroad. 

Previous to that memorable era which converted these 
then colonies into independent states, the North American 
continent was known to few Europeans, save the business 
trader, the daring adventurer, or the political martyr. 
They only whom gain allured, or persecution drove to the 
shores, seemed aware of their existence. Even their im¬ 
perious rulers, while taxing the population, disputing their 
laws and their constitutions, were ignorant of the extent 
and geography of the country, and, possibly, in common 
with even the better informed portion of the English com¬ 
munity, imagined the color of its population to be akin to 
that of the Moors, and its language to be a corruption of 
Iroquois. 

The resistance of America first fixed the eyes of the 
world upon her. It was at first the gaze of astonish¬ 
ment and curiosity. But, when the battle was fought, 
and diat having sealed her independence with her blood, 
she sat down to entrench ’ her liberty within the novel 
bulwark of novel institutions; when her act of national 
independence hod be^ ftdlowed by a declaration of 
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rights, and a comtku^a based ^pon and thnHed’ by* tlfose 
rights; and, vhen a term of years had tried the strebgth 
of the daring experiment, she then became, what she 
still is—the hope of the nations, and the terror of their 
oppressors. On her, from that hour, lias the eye of hu¬ 
man patriotism been fixed. The political reformer, in 
lands the most benighted and enslaved, has seen in the 
existence of America, the promise of his own country’s 
redemption; while, in the same, the philosopher hath 
found a surety for tlie final and universal enfranchisement 
of humankind. 

When the European sage hath seen the old continent 
bowed beneath the yoke—when he hath seen its choicest 
sons shed their blood on the scaffold, expire in dungeons, 
or deplore in exile and poverty their degraded country and 
ruined hopes—when he hath seen the lights of knowledge 
quenched around him, the tide of time turned, as it were, 
backward in its course, and the human mind receding 
into the night of bygone ages—still in this wide spread¬ 
ing scene of desolation could his heart find comfort—still 
did be behold a nation, strong and established in princi¬ 
ple, with whom was the power to roll back the clouds of 
ignorance, and bid the human intellect “ move on!” 
Then, when the storm gathered darkest around him, 
hath he said, “ Behold liberty hath followed the sun in 
his path, and called the new hemisphere her own! and 
there shall not knowledge kindle her torch, and man, by 
its light, explore his own world and himself, imtil error, 
crime, and wretchedness shall disappear, and truth, in its 
effulgence, break upon the world ?” 

Hatli wisdom hqped thus of ye, free bom citizens of 
independent republics 1 Hath such, I say, been her hope ? 
If it have, how have ye fulfilled it? 

Oh, people of America! weighty is your responsibility 1 
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Tiie destinieBitf’niaiikkid hang upon ymer breath. The 
fate of all die nations of the earth is entrusted to your 
keeping. On you derdves the task of vindicadi^ our 
human nature from the slanders heaped on it by super-* 
Htitious ignorance, and the libels imagined by designing 
ambition. With you rests the duty, for with you is the 
power, to disprove the blasphemies of temporal tyrants, 
and spiritual craftsmen. On you the whole family of 
humankind turns the eye of expectation. From the Hel¬ 
lespont to the icy sea—from the Don to Atlantic, suffer¬ 
ing Europe hopes in your liberty, and waits for the in¬ 
fluence of the virtue she dreams must be yours. On the 
shores of the ravaged Tagus, the ruined Tyber, the bar¬ 
barous Tanais and Danube, the palace crowned Thames 
and luxurious Seine, where wealth displays its splendor, 
and poverty its wretchedness—there, in each varied realm 
and distant region, does the oft defeated patriot, and oft 
disappointed believer in the latent excellence and final 
enfranchisement of trampled humanity, breathe his sighs, 
and wing his hopes to the far off land, which, on this 
day, celebrates, not its own, but the world’s festival; and 
renews, in the name of humankind, the declaration of 
human independence. 

Say, will ye disappoint these high expectations ? Will 
ye prove false to the cause ye have espoused ? Will ye 
belie the pledge of your fathers and your own; and 
make of this day, and all that it commemorates, a by¬ 
word and a mockery among all the nations of the earth ? 

Let me reason with you, fellow beings ! for to develope 
your interests, to point to your duties, to detect your 
negligence, or, if such there be, to challenge your trans¬ 
gressions, am I here. 

High is the ground you have assumed, people of the 
Unit^ States! Pure and sublime are the: princiifles on 
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wtikb you have based your mstitutionc. Simpte and 
grand are those in^utions themselAres. And, in propw- 
tion to the greatness of these, is your responsibility. 

Other nations, governed by the loose tide of circum¬ 
stances, (h: by the whim of silly monarchs and their crafty 
ministers, may throw from them the folly of their national 
errors, or claim but little part in their wiser actions. Not 
so with you, people of these United States ! You have 
willed yourselves free as well as independent. You are 
proclaimed to the world for a self governing people. You 
have declared liberty to be the birthr^ht of man. You 
have purchased it with toil, and blood, and suffering; en¬ 
trenched it within the peaceful but immutable bulwarks 
of representative government, and hold in your hands 
the [lower to correct its every error, and to improve its 
every good. 

Behold, then, every institution, every law, every action, 
of your government emanating from yourselves ! Is the 
spirit of the national policy enlightened—on you reflects 
the honor. Are the public measures wise—to you ia 
traced the wisdom. Is aught done foolishly—^the folly 
rests with your ignorance. Is aught neglected—^with 
your negligence lies the omission. You may not, then, 
be judged in comparison with other nations. Your own 
mouth must supply your sentence. Even by those prin¬ 
ciples shall you be tried, which are set forth in this de¬ 
claration ; and to the support of which, you, even as 
your fathers before you, have pledged your lives, your 
fortunes, and your honor. 

If, then, in your constitutional code, there shall be 
found one article in violation of tlie principles herein 
enshrined, then is your sacred honor impeached in the eyes 
of the world. If, in one act of your government, at home 
or abroad, yw shall have violated these principles, then 
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is your sacred honor impeached in the eyes of the world. 
If you shall have harbored within your bosom, and sanc¬ 
tioned by your laws, one practice outraging these jwinci- 
ples, then is your sacred honor impeached in the eyes of 
die world. If ye shall have omitt^ one measure neces¬ 
sary for the protection and practical illustration of these 
principles, then is your sacred honor impeached in the eyes 
ot the world. 

How stands, then, your account, my fellow citizens? 
How have ye fulfilled your promise and redeemed your 
pledge ? Gan ye, on this day, when the eyes of the world 
are upon ye, renew your solemn appeal to all the nations 
of the earth, and court their scrutiny throughout your 
borders ? Can ye, on this day, challenge the investigation 
of mankind, and say—“ We have improved the heritage 
bequeathed by our fathers. We have followed the path 
tliey traced for our footsteps. We have revealed, in our 
practice, the excellence of those truths whose theory 
they proclaimed. We have exercised those rights 
and powers which they purchased with their blood, and 
gave us, in peace to enjoy, and in wisdom to improve ?” 

Can ye, fellow citizens, say this ? Oh—would, for the 
sake of humankind, that ye could answer “ Yea!” 

Bitter are the words of reproof; nor needs it that my 
voice should speak them. The cry of misery hath gone 
up from the land; and that cry is your condemnation. 

And was it for this your fathers raised the standard of 
rebellion ? Was it for this they braved an empire’s power, 
and bare with ten years of war and tribulation? Was it 
to efTect no more of good than we see around us, that 
they shut their unarmed ports against the navies of Bri¬ 
tain, and set at nought the authorities of ancient days 
and the direats of parliaments and thrones ? Was H to 
Exchange the open tyranny of temporal kings fiff tho 
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mofe subtle dominion of spiritual hierarchs, that 'th4^ 
American people first pledged their honor to this saered^ 
instrument ? Was it to build up the ascendancy of priests 
omniscient by the grace of God, that they challenged the 
prerogatives of monarchs omnipotent by the same? Was 
it to crush down the sons and daughters of your country’s 
industry under the accumulated and accumulating evils 
of neglect, poverty, vice, starvation, and disease, that 
your fathers bought your independence with their blood, 
and decreed, by this charter, your equality as citizens, 
and your liberty as men ? Oh ! were this noble instru¬ 
ment to work no more of practical reform than it hath 
wrought to this hour, wiser it were to burn it on the very 
spot where sages first conceived and heroes proclaimed it, 
than longer to mock the ears of this nation and the hopes 
of the world with the sound of truths, man is never to 
realize, of blessings he is never to enjoy! Yea ! were the 
rights of conscience, of self government, of thought, and 
of action, as set forth hi this declaration, able to effect no 
more than we behold, I would tell ye to hasten to your 
old state house—and there, where these bold words first 
startled the world, to consign them to oblivion. I would 
tell ye, I say, to let the same waUs which echoed the 
first cry of “ Liberty and Equality,” give back, ere they 
totter to decay, the last hollow murmurs of a deceiving 
sound. I would tell ye to end in the patriot’s breast tlie 
sickness of hope long delayed ; to remove from tlie ear 
of reason and the eye of philanthropy sights and sounds 
which should then speak only of insult and mockery,* 
and to leave the good and the wise, who now stand ex¬ 
pecting at your hands the redemption of our race, to let 
go the deceiving anchor of their hope, and nerve their 
minds to view with fortitude or apathy evils \vithoul re- 
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soedy, and submit to a destiny beyond the reach of cir* 
cumstance to influence, or knowledge to improve. 

I pray ye to observe and well to understand that the fate 
of this nation involves that of the world; and that if man 
should here fail to improve his nature and his condition, 
his nature must stand demonstrated for innately de¬ 
leaved, his condition for irretrievably wretched. No argu¬ 
ment is required to show that, if the human character and 
position are capable of improvement, it must be in the 
country where human exertion is free. All must perceive 
that if good sense and right principles of action are to 
take place of prejudice and corrupt principles of action, it 
is in the country whose government, in its forms as well 
as its measures, may profit by the lessons of experience 
and look to public opinion for its guide and its corrector. 

I have already (in the address delivered on the last an¬ 
niversary of this day) developed, in full, what I conceive 
to constitute the excellence of the national institutions, 
and to which it is now only necessary to make a passing 
allusion. 

I then observed the great beauty of American govern¬ 
ment to be, thai the simple machinery of representa¬ 
tion, carried through all its parts, gives facility for its 
being moulded at will to fit with the knowledge of the 
age ; that thus, although it should be imperfect in any 
or all of its parts, it hears within it a perfect principle 
' —the principle of improvement. And that, therefore, 
we should distinguish the advantage wc possess over 
other nations, to be— not that our form of government 
is republican, or democratic, or federative, hut that it 
possesses the power of silent adaptation to the altering 
views of the governing and governed people ; that it 
may ever peacefully be changed with the changing 
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spirit of tke age, and express the sentiments and ad¬ 
vance the interests of each successive generation. 

This one distinguishing property of a government, 
purely representative in all its parts and modes, is that, 
in virtue of which, the era we now celebrate, and this 
charter of the rights of humankind, may alone be made in¬ 
strumental to the happiness of our race. And so, in like 
manner, has it been the nonappreciation and nonpercep- 
lion of this one inherent excellence which has hitherto 
neutralized the effect of the American institutions. 

This, with all other errors, may be traced to that de¬ 
fective instruction, which, teaching words, apart from 
principles as from things, makes us ever intent on the 
sign in.stead of the substance, the theory instead of the 
practice. 

Because we find in this instrument the liberty and 
equality of man set forth as an abstract truth, we con¬ 
ceive the same to be practically secured. Because we 
have established in the constitutional code that each male 
adult, or nearly so, shall have a voice in the nomination 
of the public officers, we conceive ourselves to be in effect 
a self governing people. And yet to what, I pray ye, 
does the privilege of the elective franchise, as now exer¬ 
cised, amount? To a choice of men, and those men 
found, and necessarily found, among a class whose 
Interests are at variance with those of the great body 
of the nation. And what are the results even of this 
right of choice, partial and ineffectual as it is ? Let 
the history of every election declare—from that of a 
militia colonel to the governors of your commonwealths; 
from that of a member of your city council to the officers 
of your jiational senate, or even to the first magistrate of 
the republic! What, I ask, at this hour, are the moral 
results to the American people of that political right upon 
R 25 
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which rests the whole frame of their civil liberty ? What 
does its exercise now generate but a spirit of intrigue and 
ambition on the one hand—of license, violence, and cor¬ 
ruption on the other ? What have your popular elections 
to oflSce, as yet, prodviced, but a system of electioneering '! 
—^the very word breathing of vice and venality. 

How peiwerted your political institutions from their first 
intent, let your press declare! Sold, alternately, to. each 
party and each partisan; ever silent as resjjects principles, 
insolently bold as respects men. Visit not this upon your 
editors. Let the people take it home unto themselves. 

The writers for tlio public market write for the public 
taste. To teach the truths they may even distinguish, 
would be to offend their readers; to investigate principles— 
to treat of a subject too novel to interest the attention ; to 
explore the actual condition of society, and seek the means 
for its amelioration, would be to rouse the hostility of 
wealth, alarm the fears of every speculating aspirant after 
the same, and muster in battle array every priest, every 
lawyer, and every |X)litician in the land. While, on the 
other hand, to libel or to eulogize each pretender to public 
favor is to feed the credulity and curiosity of every mind 
miawakened to matters of real interest, and, oftiraes, to 
win credit for courage and patriotism (those prostituied 
words!) by the veryeflbrLs wliich are more deeply corrupt¬ 
ing the feelings and blinding the understandings of the 
people at home, and bringing into contempt tlie character 
of the nation abroad. 

When such are the rewards awaiting on the worse and 
on the better part, arc wc to marvel that the worse is 
chosen, and the better left? When bribes are held out to 
slander, to intrigue, to follj'^, and to falsehood, are we to 
sit in judgment upon those who follow where they are led ? 
So long as the people are blind to principles, will they be 
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deceived by men. So long os they are occupied with 
trifles, by triflers will they be led. So long as they neglect 
their own interests, will their press, their teachers, and 
their rulers, do the same. 

I said that I was not here to flatter, and you will think 
that I have kept my word. Doubtless it were more 
pleasing to you, and less hazardous for me, to echo all tlie 
compliments and proud thanksgivings customary on this 
day, and which to utter is to ensure popularity; to with¬ 
hold, to purchase cold looks; while to replace, as I may 
seem to have done, the honied words of praise by those 
of censure, may be only to win more of that calumny 
which my fellow beings have already so bounteously 
bestowed. 

Yet all this am I willing to meet, if, haply, I may be 
instrumental in shortening the teim of those errors and 
that apathy which now pervert your noble institutions, and 
neutralize the truths enshrined in this sacred heirloom of 
your revolution. 

Your fathers proclaimed, on the day of wliich this is 
the fifty-fourth anniversary, your independence as a na¬ 
tion, and your equal rights as members of the human 
family. To secure these blessings from foreign assault 
and domestic attainder, you associated for the mutual 
defence of your lives, your proiierty, the country you in¬ 
habit, and that form of government which appeared to 
present the greatest advantages and the fewest evils. The 
result of this association was your national constitution, 
together with the revision of all your state constitutions or 
old colonial charters: the same being always subject to 
future alterations, curtailments, or amendments. Within 
the pale, of these constitutions, and in the mode specified, 
you decreed it should be lawful to legislate for the correc¬ 
tion of evil and promotion of good. Of this evil and this 
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good you declared the people to be the only judges; decidit^, 
however, that, for the prevention of disorder, the opinion 
of the majority should stand for that of the whole body j 
and that the view of tliat majority should be carried into 
eflect through the medimn of representatives, chosen for 
Uie express object. 

This system, simple in all its parts, evidently rests upon 
two main positions : first, that the people are enlightened 
judges of their own interests—or, in other words, that they 
are, hy nature or hy education, filled to diMinguish 
the means by which the greatest happiness may he 
produced to the whole population; and secondly, that 
the representatives, through whom the people legislate, 
shall, in all cases, faithfully carry into effect the views 
of the people whose attorneys they are. 

Now, unless we suppose that all human beings come 
into the world full grown in intelhjct and endowed with 
foreknowledge, w'c should certainly expect to find some 
provision for the just training of their minds and habits in 
childhood, with a view to the high characj,er they are des¬ 
tined in after life to sustain as a self-governing people, and 
tlie important duties they are then to fulfil as citizens, as 
parents, and as human beings. I saj'^ we should expect 
the same instrument which charges the people with the 
duties of government to suggest the means by which they 
may be fitted to fulfil tire same. I say that common sense 
would lead us to expect that, before legislation, should 
come instruction; even as childhood precedes manhood, 
and the training of the youth decides the cliaracter of the 
adult. 

It does appear to me, then, that the right of equal in¬ 
struction should have been enumerated among those 
human rights which preface your constitutional codes; 
and that the first act of a self-governing people should 
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have been that of organizing a plan of rational and re¬ 
publican education, in unison with the bold declaration 
we are called on this day to celebrate, and which, if prac 
tically attempted at the close of your revolutionary struggle 
would have rendered you, at this hour, in fact, what you 
are as yet only in theory—a people equal in rights, free in 
the exercise of those rights, and happy in the result of 
that exercise. 

But if ever we turn the eye on the past, it should be— 
not idly to regret, but wisely to reform. The present is 
ours; the future is before us. The power that was with 
your fathers is with j'ou. What they omitted, you, wise 
by their experience and your own, may supply. If they 
laid xh& foundation, do you lay the comer stone, of the 
republic. If they brake the fetters from the limbs, do you 
break them from the mind. If they won for their chil¬ 
dren the right of free action, do you give to yours the 
knowledge to use it. If they declared you equals at the 
birth, do you prepare the next generation to be equals 
tlirough life. Extend to your children the never dying 
protection, the never slumljering care, of thek country— 
of the nation. Make them, in tender infancy, fellow 
playmates, fellow learners, fellow laborers; so shall they, 
when grown to manhood and womanht)od, be, in thought, 
in feeling, in affection, fellow citizens and fellow creatures. 

Much labor have ye bestowed in law making; much 
money have ye expended in the same. Much time, much 
temper, have ye wasted in canvassing the merits and de¬ 
merits of individuals—^in eulogizing and libelling, by 
turns, the very men judged most worthy to fill the first 
office in your gift, until foreign nations must have been 
in doubt whether the people were most void of tnith and 
decency, or their rulers of honor and honesty. Hot hath 
been your indignation against vice, and fearful your ven- 

H 2 
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geance against crime. Ye have given your thousands 
to raise jails and gibbets for punishing sinners in this 
world, and millions to proclaim their damnation in another. 
Zealous have ye been to spread your fame in foreign 
lands, and yotu faith in the farthest regions of the globe. 
Ye have covered the seas witli your ships, and the eartli 
with your missionaries. Ye have rested not until ye 
rivalled Britain in her commerce, in competitive labor, in 
mechanical ingenuity, in the triumph of monied wealth, 
and in the oppression of industry ; nor will ye rest, per¬ 
haps, until ye rival her in riches and in want; in luxury, 
in pauperism, and in misery. 

Such have been your doings, oh ye people' under the 
banner of uidependcnce and of equal liberty. Ye have fol¬ 
lowed the footsteirs of aristocratic nations, and their cha¬ 
racter and their destiny shall be yours. 

Wisdom and mercy forbid the fulfilment of the pro- 
phec}’^! Noble charter of the freedom of our race, do 
thou forbid it! As, in the hands of the past generation, 
thou brakest the sceptre of transatlantic oppression, so, in 
tlie hands of the present, do thou break the chains of our 
vice, and lighten the darkness of our ignorance 1 As of yore 
thou neiTcst the minds of the fathers of this people to 
assert their rights before the cannon’s mouth, so do thou, in 
this day, inspire their children with wisdom yet more 
justly to interpret the same, and with courage to make 
thy truths the law of their hearts, and the rule of their 
lives! Not in words let thy truths live alone 1 Not from 
this parchment let us learn the equal rights of human¬ 
kind ! Jjet the spirit which breathes from this instrument 
animate our thoughts and our exertions! On this day be 
the pledge of Americans renewed ! In the deep solemnity 
of contrition for past errors and past omissions.—^in the 
ardor of hope and generous intent for the future, may they 
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breathe on this day the vow of ’76, and earn, by their 
efforts, for the next generation, yet ruOTe than they re¬ 
ceived from their fathers! 

By this charter, oh ye people! your destinies are placed 
in your own hands. By this charter ye are free to choose 
between liberty and slavery, knowledge and ignorance, 
virtue and vice, happiness and misery. Will ye choose 
the nobler and Uie better part ? Prepare the only means tha« 
reason suggests and consistency demands. Add to yoiu 
institutions what can alone ensure to them permanence, 
dignity, and utility. Add to your system of republican 
government one of republiciur instruction. Then, and 
then alone, shall these United States be a republic, and 
their citizens republicans. What hath been said of other 
nations is true of this —to he free yoti have hut to will it. 
Legislate for the enfranchisement of the rising generation 
—you, who are doubly its fathers ! Suspend, if needs be, 
all other mciisurcs; curtail all other expenditures, postpone 
all otlier improvements, until this first of all duties be ful¬ 
filled by a self-governing people! 

Enough have we of churches, my friends—enough of 
bridewells and jails. Enough of monuments to the dead, 
and prisons for the living. Enough, and more than enough, 
of curious inventions, time and labor-saving skill. Let 
us learn to enjoy the riches we possess; to distribute the 
wealth we accumulate; to apply to the benefit of man 
the works of his own genius. We hear of internal im¬ 
provement. Let us have it; let us see it; let us feel it— 
in the mind. Let us, at least, end where we ought to 
have begun. Ijct us suspend our refinements in machinery, 
our canals, and our railroads, which, at tlie present time, 
under existing arrangements, only encourage monied spe¬ 
culation and stock-jobbing gambling, &rther to crush 
down productive industry, and to Wind tlie mass to the 
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causes of their ruin. Let us suspend, 1 say, these labors 
befitting a race more advanced than ours. Let us turn to 
the field of human life, rank with every poisonous growth, 
and thicker sown, from hour to hour, with seeds of cor¬ 
ruption ! Let us turn to the study of our human condi¬ 
tion—to the consideration of our social existence. Let us 
count all the evils we have there to remedy, all the obsta¬ 
cles to overcome, all the sorrows to alleviate, all the wrongs 
to redress. To this work of charity and of duty let us 
apply. Let us give relief to the widow, protection to the 
orphan, the guardianship of the state to every child in the 
land. Let us assist oppressed industry in the discharge of 
tlie parental duties. Let us form the morals, and advance 
the happiness of the nation by watching over its educa¬ 
tion. “ These things ought we to do, and, then, not to 
leave the others undone.” But, until these duties be ac¬ 
complished—^until this righteous work be achieved—until 
every son and daughter in this galaxy of commonwealths 
shall be equally provided with the means of instruction— 
shall be raised in the habits of healthy industry—be pro¬ 
tected equally from the sufferings and the vice attendant 
on poverty and on riches—be trained as equals to under¬ 
stand and to exercise the rights set forth in this charter— 
all your laws and your provisions, your preaching and 
your punishments, your churches, your prisons, your par¬ 
tial colleges and inefficient schools, your asylums and your 
hospitals, your restricted commerce and protected manu¬ 
factures, your canals and your railroads, your taxes and 
your bounties, your inventions and your improvements, 
multiplied witliout object and without end, will work no real 
benefit to man—will do nothing towards the alleviation of 
one of the weighty evils which now press on the popula¬ 
tion—will, and can, tend to no other consequences than 
farther to vitiate the feelings, confound the understandings. 
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deprave tlie habits, and render yet more disproportionate 
tlic condition of humankind. 

Wliile wealth is considered distinct from enjoyment, and 
enjoyment is cidculated by the luxury of the few instead 
of the ease of the many—while art and science are aj)- 
plied, not to relieve the labor of industry, but to depre¬ 
ciate its value—while human beings count but a.s an ap¬ 
pendage to the machinery they keep in motion, and the 
tender strength and dawning intellect of infancy are crip¬ 
pled by^ forced lalwr, improper diet, neglect., ill usage, and 
bad example, think not that canals and railroads are 
to advance the natioji, nor that steamboats and spiuning- 
jeiinic.s are to save the world. 

The subject now adverted to I have already treated at 
large in the last discourse delivered in this city “ on Ex¬ 
isting Evils.” But I feel its importance too deeply not to 
recur to it often—not to recur to it especially on this day, 
whe.n the past history, present condition, and future pros¬ 
pects of the nation all crowd upon the mind. Conceiving, 
as 1 do, rational education to comprise the whole duty of 
juan, to involve the principles of all law, tdl liberty, all vir¬ 
tue, and all Iiappiness—to present the only possible cure 
for every vice in our existing practice, error in our opinions, 
and evil in our condition, I could not, on this day, speak 
of your national institutions without adverting to an omis¬ 
sion which it behoves you to supply, and which, by the 
light emitted from this charter, you may see to frame in 
unison with htnnan nature, with human liberty, and with 
republican equality. 

Until this great oversight be rectified, the revolution we 
this day commemorate will be incomplete and insufficient; 
the “ dedaration” contained in this instrument will be 
void. 

Liberty shall exist only for man when it shall reign in 
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the mind; equality, when it shah exist in our knowledge, 
in our habits, in our enjoyments; and both these righteous 
principles, and blessed sources of all individual security 
and national greatness, shall only exist in practice when 
a self-governing people shall legislate for the equal in¬ 
struction, the rational education, and the national pro¬ 
tection of youth. The day on which this righteous re¬ 
solve shall pass the senate of one commonwealth in the 
Union—that will be for this nation what the Fourth of 
July, 76, is now for the world. 

May the light of knowledge so dawn upon your minds, 
my fellow citizens! and the spirit of freedom which erst 
guided your fathers on this day, so quicken your exer¬ 
tions, that, to us now present, it may be given to celebrate 
the decree which alone can work out the fulfilment of this 
declaration, and lead to the equal liberty and equal happi¬ 
ness of all humankind. 



ADDRESS III. 


[Delivered at the opening of the Hall of Science, New-York, on San^jr, 
April 26, 1820.] 

The object that assembles us here this day is the same 
for which, through all past ages, the wise have labored, 
and the good have suflered. This object it imports us 
well to understand, and steadily to keep in view. If mis¬ 
conceived, or if lost siglit of, our efforts here will be worse 
than useless—they will be mischievous; in that while 
they fail of success, they must bring discredit on the un¬ 
dertaking. 

The words engraved over the entrance of this building 
define its purpose and our object, liaised and consecrated 
to sectarian faith, it stands devoted this day to universal 
knowledge—and we, in crossing its tlireshold, have to 
throw aside the distinctions of class; the names and feel¬ 
ings of sect or party ; to recognise, in ourselves and each 
other, the single character of human beings and fellow 
creatures, and thus to git down, as children of one family, 
in patience to inquire—^in humility to learn. 

What I have here suggested as our suiglc object, may 
appear too simple for some, and prove too hard for others. 
Oh, may it not prove beyond tlie power, superior to the 
reason, of us all! 

Born and reared as we have been in a world of strife j 
fed with eiyor even from the cradle; encouraged, alike by 
precept and example, to esteem ourselves wise in our own 
conceit; to imagine that truth lies only in tlie opinions we 
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liave imbibed; that to be obstinate is to be consistent; to 
be disputatious is to be zealous; to resent injuries is to 
show good courage; to vilify our fellow creatures, to prove 
our own worthiness; to reprobate sinners, to substantiate 
our own morality; to laugh at the follies of otliers, to give 
evidence of our own wisdom—^trained, I say, as we have 
been, to judge and to be judged in severity; provoked oft- 
times by persecution to persecute, and driven by injustice 
to misantlrropy—^who among us, the best or the wisest 
that shall have no rebellious spirit to quell, no watch to set 
upon his lips, no internal censorship to execute, ere he can 
enter, at peace with aU mankind, the courts of union, and 
sit down, in simplicity of heart, a pupil in the Hall of 
Science! 

I would not seem to counsel where I would rather lis¬ 
ten, nor to teach where I would rather learn; but the 
views and circumstances, heretofore explained, which 
called me forth to stem the tide of prejudice, and to enter 
my protest against religious controversies and sectarian 
hostilities, have necessfirily exposed to my individual ob¬ 
servation all the worst consequences and tendencies of tlie 
evils I have challenged. Few in these days, none in this 
country, have ventured more, if as much endured, for the 
great, and good, and solemn cause which assembles us 
here this day. Let me, then, so far presume as to prefer 
to my fellow laborers in truth’s vineyard, a caution sug¬ 
gested at once by all that I have had occasion to observe 
and to experience. 

There arc who apprehend danger to the attempt now 
made towards national union, and moral and intellectual 
improvement, from the hostility of constituted authorities 
and organized bodies. Here lies not my fear. There are, 
also, who appndiend our failure from the popular indiffe¬ 
rence, or from the prevailing cowardice and immorality 
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which the existing forms of society are so calculated to 
generate. I see no such grounds of discouragement. 
The spirit of enquiry is abroad; the dawn of a brighter 
day is kindling in the horizon, and the eyes of thepeojde 
are opening to its observation. I say of the peojtle ; of 
tliat large, and, Irappily, sounder part of the population 
who draw their subsistence from the sweat of the brow', 
and whose industry constitutes at once the physical 
strength, and the moral prop, of the nation. No! my 
fears look not to the power of the few, nor to the indiffe¬ 
rence of the many. They look not, my friends, beyond 
ourselves. Let the soldiers of the van preserve at once 
good courage and good discipline, and the iirmy of the 
nation shall follow its lead in confidence and security. 

But what must constitute our courage, that it be good ? 
We may be bold and yet may we be weak. The brave have 
been overthrown in the onset and in the breach, when the 
pulses throbbed witli enthusiasm, and the word was “ vic¬ 
tory or death.” There is a courage better than that of 
valor—^it is that of wisdom; which, seizing at once on 
the post to be defended, plants firm the foot, neither to re¬ 
treat from it in alarm, nor to hurry past it in zeal. And 
what must supply our discipline t Self government. Firm 
in principle, fixed in purpose, we must turn neither to the 
right nor to the left. Wise in the choice of means, tem¬ 
perate in our words, chastened in our feelings, we must 
pursue trutli in the path of knowledge, and, without dis¬ 
puting witli errore, seek to substantiate facts. 

I am tempted on this to speak farther. I am tempted, 
at this commencement of our labors, to give utterance to 
some anxious thoughts wliich the importance of our enter¬ 
prise, and tlie circumstances which surround us, are cal¬ 
culated to inspire. As I have said, I apprehend not the 
wrath of the few, nor the indifference of the many, Piide 
8 
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or passion will ever work their own destruction. The more 
strenuous the opjiosilion to truth, the more speedy will be 
its triumph. The efl’orts of a hierarchy, the denunciations 
of orthodoxy, or the jefilousy of wealth and pretension, cun 
do nought against free thoughts and free sjieech in a coun¬ 
try ■politically free. Nor is it in such a country that the 
many can be long indifferent to their best interests, nor 
deaf to those who would stimulate to their investigation. 
I see the field open before us. I see no let nor hindrance 
in the way of our rtipid progress and final triuinjdi, but 
such as our own deficient virtue may breed, foster, aiul [wr- 
petuate. 

The object we have in view, namely, the acrpiisition and 
diffusion of knowledge, is so nobU;, so rational, a nd so j>ure, 
that, in pledging ourselves to its pursuit, rve nuiy feel ele¬ 
vated above all unworthy feelings, and not merely willing, 
but eager, to cxchang(! passion for reason, and to immolate 
selfishness at the shrine of the public good. But enthu¬ 
siasm, however ardent iind pure, cannot supjJy the spirit 
which must sustain our perseverance and cilect the exten¬ 
sive reform which avc have in view. Zeal rnay^ impart 
energy to our first movements, but ivill not generate and 
nourish those steady motives which, by sustaining erjual 
and healthy exertions, can alone ensure success. Anxious, 
as I feel assured we all arc, that the .spirit of enquiry now 
kindled in the public mind should be turned to the best 
iiccount, and that our efibrts in this plac(! shoidd be of 
lasting benefit to the human race, it seems advisable, that, 
at tliis opening of our labors, we well exarame, until we 
distinctly understand, both our object, and tlie means by 
which it may be attained. 

Our object is simply andangly the acquisition of know¬ 
ledge, and its diffusion among our fellow creatures. My 
previous exertions in this city, both as a lecturer and a 
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writer, liavo been devoted to the developing the nature of 
all knowledge, physical and moral, and to the distinguish¬ 
ing those first principles which have been so long and so 
universally obscured by the sophisms of false learning— 
the words, maxims, dreams, and hyj»thcses of man’s per¬ 
verted ingenuity. If the general survey of the field of 
kuowksdge, as presented in my public discourses and the 
pages of the Free Erujuirer, be present to your minds, our 
object in this place cannot be mistaken. You will under¬ 
stand both what knowledge is, and how it can be ac- 
tjuired; and you will understand, moreover, what investi¬ 
gations can be useful to man, and, consequently, suitable 
to be followed in this place, and what others must neces¬ 
sarily l.»c useless, and, consequently, unsuitable. But, far 
better will you understand our object here, and distinguish 
between the profitable and profitless in human enquiry, 
when you shall have entered on the patient developement 
of nature’s phenomena, under the guidance of your vari- 
t)us scientific instructors. I have presented 3 'ou only with 
an outline of tlic whole ; a general view of that field of 
varied interest and untiring beauty, through which mas¬ 
ters of more pract ical e.vperience and minute research will 
now und<Mtakc to lead you. 

Under tlie wise direction of men of science, honest 
enough to reveal what they know, and bold enough to be 
silent—(for, alas! hi these days of error even silence may 
be a crime ;) bold enough, I say, to be silent where they 
are ignorant—^undcr the guidance of such friends your 
steps cannot err, and your minds must gradually expand 
to the perception of all those truths most important for 
man to understand. 

What, then, I am most anxious we should bear in mind 
js, that we have all to be learners. Ask the most expe¬ 
rienced philosopher, whose patient mind has explored all 
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the paths of discovered knowledge, and added new wealth 
to the stores of the human intellect—ask him, and he will 
tell you he is yet a pupil. Ask him, and he will tell you 
that the span of human life sufficeth not to explore the 
whole even of the observable w'ondcrs of nature—won¬ 
drous at least to our limited perceptions and finite exis¬ 
tence ; while, beyond the stretch of our vision, as evinced 
by the microscope and telescope, he will tell you that the 
phenomena of nature extend through the infinitely little 
and the infinitely great, in duration and extension, without 
limit as without end. Oh, who hath said that science 
teaches pride, when with her alone is humility! Who 
hath said, that to study the field of nature can generate 
self-conceit, when he who should know all that by human 
senses and faculties can be known, would only best under¬ 
stand that he knew, as it were, nothing ! 

An ingenious poet hath sung; 

“ A little learning is a dangerous thing 
I will not say that, nor will I say: 

•• Drink deep or taste not of the spring f ’ 

but this I will say—^be sure that ye mistake not between 
what is now esteemed learning, and what is knowledge. 
Drink of the right spring, and, drink little or drink much, 
so far as ye drink ye shall be wise. Yet this, above all 
things: speculate not farther than you know. Endea¬ 
vor to curb that futile curiosity, which, fostered by a vicious 
education, is ever winging the human imagination beyond 
what the eye hath seen, the touch examined, and the 
judgment compared. Let us unite on the safe and sure 
ground of fact and experiment, and we can never err; yet 
better, we can never differ. Let us investigate within 
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these walls what are to us all realities, and will yield to us 
all useful tmths. The field of nature is before us to ex¬ 
plore ; the world of the human heart is witli us to examine. 
In these lie for us all that is certain, and all that is impor¬ 
tant. 

What matter to us by what, by whom, for how long, 
from whence, to what limits of space, through what extent 
of time, the vast ethereal, in wlrich our atom globe per¬ 
forms its revolutions, is j)eopled with sentient existence. 
How may wc decide whether genii, or demigods, or beings 
unuamiMl and unconceived, live, and breathe, and exult in 
life through all tlic bright worlds which stud our starlit 
heaven ? Nay, or could we decide, how should the know¬ 
ledge )wofit us in this our removed, but, to us, all sufficient 
sphere? Were our hiuiifui attainments, indeed, co-exten- 
sive with human observation, and our human wisriom all 
sufficient for our human exigencies, then might there bo 
seme apology for our borrowing the kaleidoscope of fancy, 
and gazing, through it, into the moon and beyond the stars. 
Were all our human duties understood and fulfilled, all the 
joys of earth developed, and its woes removed, then might 
those sjKiculations be more excusable, which now' steal our 
attention and our sympathies from the sphere we occupy, 
and the fellow creatures, whose wants, interc.sts, joys and 
sorrows should be all our own. 

But how' far we arc from this fulness of human know ¬ 
ledge and human happinass, lot nature with all her unex¬ 
plored phenomena—let earth w'ith all her wrongs and all 
her miseries—let our own hearts with all their bitterness 
—our own minds with all their prejudices, bear w'ifne.-s 
and atlesU Oh, then, let us, in this place at least, lay 
aside dreaming, and apply to observing ! Not that I would 
presumptuously dispute, or uselessly reason, w’ith tlic 
dreams of any fellow creature: I would simply lead ail to 
s2 27 
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distinguish between their dreams and tlieir knowledge, to 
estimate the value of the one, and the futility of the other, 
and to perceive that within the horizon of human obser¬ 
vation we may all enquire with profit, and in fellowship; 
without that horizon only with danger of error, and with 
certainty of differing. 

Seeing, then, the useful discoveries to be made in the 
world of nature as existing without us, and the world of 
the human heart as existing witliin us, and seeing, also, 
the interminable disputes fomented by enquiry abstracted 
from these, let us preserve our popular meetings in this 
place uncontaminated and undistracted by religious dis¬ 
cussions or opinionative dissensions. 

I would apply this exhortation equally to the sceptic as 
to the believer, and to the believer as to the sceptic. Arc 
we believers ? Let us believe as we may, but let us liclieve 
peacefully, in the depths of the heart, that our belief offend 
not that of our neighbor. Do we see with the eye of 
faith 7 I.ct us see what we may, and dream what we 
will, but let us drc.ain at home. In our own closets be 
our worship, whether of god or gods, saints, angels, pro¬ 
phets, or Idessed virgins; but here—^liere, in the hall of 
union, sacred to peace and to knowledge, let us study that 
Ijook which all can read, and, reading, none dispute—^the 
field of nature, and the tablet of the human mind. Or, 
on the other hand, have we learned to doubt the lessons of 
books, and the laws of men, let us beware in what spirit 
we set forth our scepticism, lest, haply, while discarding 
the dogmas, we retain the dogmatism, and lend, even to 
truth, the tone of presumption, and the spirit of error. 

It follows not, that in having lost some of our credulity, 
we must have lost our intolerance, nor that in correcting 
some of our opinions, we must have changed our feelings, 
and amended our habits. The effects of erroneous edu- 
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cation, and the influence of unfavourable circumstances 
ai’e, more or less, with us all. As believers, we have learn¬ 
ed censoriousness with our creed of faith; as heretics or 
sceptics, we have learned intolerance from persecution. 
Judging or judged, inflicting or enduring, our bosoms have 
been filled with bitterness from our youth up ; our hearts 
estranged from each other, and our thoughts still bent 
rather on proving otliers wrong, than on seeking the right 
for ourselves. It is for this cause—^it is for the frailties of 
temper, the errors of judgment, the harshness of feeling 
existing in us all, that I would deprecate in this place all 
discussions of sjieculative or abstract opinion. Were we 
all reasonable, gentle, indulgent, to discuss any or all sub¬ 
jects, real or imaginary, might be useful, or, at the least, 
amusing; lait while we are all irrational, perverse, ill na- 
tured, violent, prone to misinterpret, to olfend in our man¬ 
ner, to irritate in our language, to wound and to be wound¬ 
ed, to give and to receive alarm, to judge ourselves in pride, 
and others with contempt—while we are as we are, and as 
all we see, or hear, or experience, in an ill regulated state 
of society, combines to keep us, wc arc unfit to grapple 
with each other’s thoughts—^ill prepared to elicit truth by 
the shock of opinions m the subtle field of argument. 

I mean not altogether to condemn religious discussions 
while the world is overrun with conflicting religious super¬ 
stitions ; but, methinks, in our popular meetings, I would 
condemn them here. We must bear in mind, that wc 
come together in this place as members of a family long 
divided and estranged by feuds and strifes ; that we see 
in each other wanderers from every school of faith—it 
may be Jews, Christians, deists, materialists, with every 
variety of sect and class existing within the pale of each. 
Surely, then, prudence, if no higher virtue, demands that 
we set a watch upon our lips, lest, haply, we offend where 
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it is our object to conciliate, and divide where we are as¬ 
sembled to unite. 

Permit me hero to reiterate an observation which I have 
already had frequent occasion to prefer, that the only sure 
way to correct erroneous opinions is to present facts to tlie 
mind. The more we know, the less, in the popular sense 
of the word, do we believe. The better we understand 
tlie phenomena of nature in the visible and tangible world 
without us, and in the mental, moral, and physical world 
witliin us, tlie more just and perspicuous must be all our 
ideas. 

It is possible, indeed, to subvert, by process of reasoning, 
many human superstitions, and to confute by the ad ah- 
surdnm many books, maxims, and statutes honored as 
wise, or worshipped as divine. But let us remember, that 
to expose errors is not necessarily to distinguish truths; a 
train of deductive logic may suflice for the one, but dispas¬ 
sionate observation and accurate knowledge can alone 
suffice for the other. 

I know that, up to this hour, the least safe .and the 
least effectual method of disengaging the popular mind 
of error has been the one employed. This has been, per¬ 
haps, the necessary result of the system of religious teach¬ 
ing so long prevalent; the nature of tlie evil suggesting 
that of the remedy, and (lie virulence of the clergy, strug¬ 
gling, at one and the same time, for the profits and the 
tenets of their craft, provoking, perhaps, an excusable, but 
certainly an objectionable, hostility on the part of their 
opponents. While the .advocates of mental darkness 
found their strength in teaching religious opinions, the 
friends to nieii(,al enfranchisement might natmally be 
tempted to seek theirs in teaching the opposite. But, as I 
have already attempted to show, in my introductory dis¬ 
courses to the people of this city, opinions, w'hether true 
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or fake, are no proper subject for teachir^ at all. We have 
each of us to form our own, and rve must each of us form 
our own, if we would really understand what mr opinims 
are —know their foundation, and perceive their practical 
consequences. All that a judicious instructor ivill attempt 
is to present to the mind, in suitable train and order, such 
evidence as is supplied by nature herself—^in other words, 
to fertilize the intellect with knowledge, and to leave it to 
draw, on all subjects, its own free, fair, and unbiassed 
conclusions. 

The practice, but too generally followed up to this hour, 
of promulgating laws, establishing creeds, laying down 
maxims, and teaching opinions, has tended to affect our 
species with a mental paralysis. 

Accustomed to receive our knowledge, so called, from 
tlie ipse dixit of books, instead of seeking it for ourselves 
in the bosom of nature and the occurrences passing arotmd 
us, and, again, to receive our opinions from the nurse, the 
schoolmaster, or the priest, we but too often, nay, but too 
universally, live and die without exercising more of our 
faculties than our memory and our imagination—closing 
our eyes upon this beautiful world, and resigning our 
human existence, ignorant alike of the treasures so thickly 
strewed in the one, and the powers inherent in the other. 
So dead, or, rather, so unawakened within us, are the 
nobler faculties of observation and judgment, that, even 
if aroused for a moment to doubt the authorities before 
which we were trained in infancy to bow our reason, we 
still shrink from the labor of being an authority to our¬ 
selves, and, at one and the same moment that we turn 
from the priest, have recourse to the philosopher—^tvilling 
to see with his eyes, to hear with his ears, and to think 
with his thoughts, so that we may but escape the labor of 
exercising our own. Like the vain and impatient tyrant 
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of antiquity, we must still ask of our instructor, not a royal 
road to the truths of geometry alone, but to all truths in 
matter or in mind. We would know all tilings without 
examining any thing, and, above all, little curious of the 
knowledge Avhich is useful and attainable, rve must ever 
crave that rvliich neither concerns us nor has an existence 
for us. 

Truly, if Ave consider the state of our own minds—our 
willingness, nay, our very anxiety, to be bitted, and 
bridled, and led through any of error’s labyrinths, rather 
than to seek for ourselves the paths of truth—truly, I sa)', 
considering our OAvn indolence and our oAvn gullibilitA’, aa^o 
have small reason to exclaim against the presumption of 
priests or the dishonesty of teachers. Methinks Ave should 
rather bless their moderation for cheating us so little in 
proportion to our credulity, and riding us so gently if com¬ 
pared with our slavishness! The marvel is, (permit me the 
freedom,) not that we should encounter much knavery, 
but that we should meet Avith some honesty. The marvel 
is, that any should honor truth so much and love man so 
well, as to attempt th<; enlightening of ignorance or the 
correcting of error, Avithout either tiring of the task or lie- 
traying the cause. 

Easy were that task and rapidly triumphant that cause, 
could we understand that correct opinions may be found 
only through knoAvledge, and that the bisk of the in¬ 
structor is only to show us facts, and thus to lead us to first 
principles. But, so accustomed are we to be crammed 
with opinions and dictated to in liclief, that the faithful guide 
who may refuse to feed our diseased appetite may hardly 
win our ears, or command our sickly attention. Would 
he point to tliose interesting phenomena to which our 
eyes are now, as it were, hermetically scaled, he is met by 
the question —what god he worships. Is it explained to 
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\is that cause and effect arc words, either without mean' 
ing-, or expressive simply of the train of occurrences and 
succession of changes ever taking place around or within 
us, we ask of our teacher, if he believes in a first cause. 
Dotvs a moralist instigate us to investigate the numerous 
ills which aflUct our existence, and, with a view to the 
remedy of these, to study the physiology of our oWri 
Ijodies, the operations of our own minds, and then to dis¬ 
tinguish what in human practice is in violation and wliat 
in unison with the laws of our being, he is interrupted by 
enquiries as to his belief in the distinct existence of a 
sold and its future immortality in another morld. The 
tlisnj)])ointed instructor in vain interrupts the train of hi» 
observations to explain, that, as his knowledge is neces¬ 
sarily bounded by the horizon of his observation, so his 
instruction can extend no farther than his knowledge; and 
(hat wlieit be shall have communicated all the facts 
irl(>aned in his studies, it will rest with his pupils to draw 
such conclusions as those fiicts may generate. Instead of 
appreciating the respect thus ptikl to human truth and 
human liberty, his hearers, accustomed by long habit to 
sidanit their reasons to whomsoever will take the trouble 
to ride them, fmd perchance ollence in that he rvill not 
l(.-cd their curiosity by tamj>ering with their credulity, nor 
spiire them the necc-jsary labor of mastering the sciences, 
and studying human life in conjunction with the human 
frame, in order that they may think on ail subjects for 
themselves. 

But let the friends of man be of good courage in a 
good cause. Let them not faint witli weariness under tire 
heedlessness of folly, the obstinacy of error, nor the seem¬ 
ing ingratitude of ignorance. Above all, let them not 
swerve from the strait and clear path in which it must be 
their aim to lead the erring and w'arring family of human- 
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kind. Let them be true to themselves as children of 
science—Hrue to tiieir fellow creatures as the simple ex* 
pounders of nature, and, by slow degrees, the ears of men 
shall be won, and their minds composed to reflection. 

I am aware of the common persuasion that science re¬ 
gards only what are called scientific men—which means, 
in plain language, that knowledge is only good to be 
made a trade of. It seems in the order of things, 
that the surgeon should imderstand the stmcture of 
our frame, in order that he may repair it if injured; 
that the phy^ian should study its physiology and pa¬ 
thology, in order to heal it if diseased. But it strikes us 
not, that did we ourselves possess the same knowledge, we 
might oft prevent both tlie injury and the disease, or apply, 
ourselves, the remedy. It seems natural that the mechani¬ 
cian should study mechanics, the pharmacian chemistry, 
the lawyer law, the priest religion; not perceiving that, 
while each part and parcel of human learning remains 
confined to its ostensible professors, the public at large has 
no means of estimating its real value, nor die possessor 
himself of understanding all its bearings and relations, dis¬ 
tinguishing its truths, or detecting its fallacies. Not seeing, 
also, that, in this manner, every facility is afforded to the 
crafty and the superficial to palm upon society deficiency 
for skill, or error for truth. Not seeing, moreover, that all 
I the real sciences are so related and conjoined, that no indi¬ 
vidual can thoroughly understand any one, without some 
general acquaintance with all. Not perceiving, in fine, 
that it is in the absence of this general acquaintance, that 
false knowledge, pretended science, erroneous institutions, 
unwise expenditures, absurd customs, and every species of 
fraud and folly obtain among men, and are handed down, 
from parent to child, like the heirlooms of aristocracy in 
feudal Europe. 
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But I am aware, also, that tlie word science is associated 
in the popular mind with mental fatigue, abstract study, 
and scholastic application. True it is, that, according to 
«the method of instruction now usually followed, all these 
charges may be brought, with more or less truth, against 
every usefid, no less than every ornamental, acriuirement. 
Yet, I think, those who have attended the opening classes 
already held in this building, under all the disadvantages 
of deficient accommodation and imperfect arrangement, 
will incline to admit, that the acquisition and imjiarting of 
knowledge is not necessarily the dry, abstru.se, and unin- 
terc.sting occupation that the perverted ingenuity of our 
a.nc(!stors had contrived to make it. I am tempted here 
to borrow the words of a teacher, whose lucid genius 
woidd reflect (lonor on the country which ga\'c him birth, 
could genius belong to any country, which more truly 
Irelongs to the w’orld. “ Philosophy,” says Alexander B. 
.lohiisoii, in his lectures on language, as delivered in Utica 
New-York, “ philosophy is not necessarily the frowning, 
sluggi.sh divinity that her ministers have injudiciously re¬ 
presented. Her dress may be splendid, her decorations 
brilliant; the clearest light should always illuminate her 
tluone, and disputation be banished from her presence.” 

Be it our object, then, to disenrobe philosophy of the 
cumbrous disguise with which human error hath veiled 
her features, and to jm^sent her in all her native loveli¬ 
ness-heightened, polished, and enhanced by all the glow 
and the giace w'hich judicious genius may know to im- 
[Mirt; but never distorted by the w'himsical and meretri¬ 
cious ornaments of depraved taste or perverted ingenuity. 

Be it our object to discover truths where alone they are to 
be found, m the bosom of nature; and let us understand, 
that without a perception of these truths—that is, without 
a general view of the whole range of the sciences—^we can 

T 28 
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neither judge ourselves nor our fellow creatures, possess 
any opinion, nor pursue any practice, in full certainty of 
its justice towards others and its utility to ourselves. 

To obtain and impart this general view of the whole 
field of human knowledge, is the object of this institution. 
Whenever, therefore, this building shall be occupied by a 
teacher, nominated by the trustees as a popular instructor, 
it would appear to me desirable that his subject should 
be invariably one of explanation, not of disputation—one 
whose text shall be chosen within the pale of knowledge, 
not sought in the Umbo of opinions. 

Whenever this building shall not be occupied for the 
popular meetings under the direction of the trustees, it 
will be open for the use of any respectable teacher, be liis 
subject w'hat it may. Orthodoxy itself, if the day should 
ever come (wliich good sense and good feeling avert) that 
it should be driven forth as have been the advocates of 
truth, from house to house, until every door is shut against 
them—let ortliodoxy itself here find a refuge, and win, if 
it can, the ears and hearts of men by the threats and de¬ 
nunciations of its gospel. 

For objecting to reUgion, either as a topic of discussion 
or subject of instruction in our popular meetings, I would 
prefer two reasons: first, that religion appertains not to the 
table of human knowledge; and secondly, that we see it 
every where give rise to interminable disputes and all 
varieties of bad feeling. 

For objecting to party politics, I should prefer the same 
reasons. They have nothing to do with knowledge, and 
every thing to do with quarrelling. 

Opinions apart from facts, and men apart from princi¬ 
ples, may assist vanity to a field of display, ambition to 
one of power or profit, and passion to one of contention, 
but can never supply matter of interest to a people simply 
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and honestly desirous of improvement, and aiming at 
imion. We cannot enter the hall of science to learn nor 
to teach Christianity, nor Judaism, nor Islamism, nor pa¬ 
ganism, nor deism, nor materialism; we can enter it only 
to study the world we live in, to study ourselves as inha¬ 
bitants of that world, and to form our opinions in confor¬ 
mity with the results of our studies. 

I have said —to study ourselves. Oh, my fellow be¬ 
ings, what a study is here! What a field of discovery— 
what a world unexplored is that of our own being! 
What truths yet unperceived, what duties unexercised, 
wliat faculties unimproved, what delights unenjoyed, are 
in the nature—^the neglected, the slandered, the perverted, 
the outraged nature of man I 

Let not bold enquiry apprehend that the field of human 
knowledge is confined in its horizon, and uninteresting in 
its details. While every path is rich with treasures and 
rich with novelty, there is one—and that the noblest and 
the fairest—on which the restless mind of man hath 
barely thrown a glance. 

The master science—the centre path and fairest avenue 
in tlie field of knowledge, and from which and into which 
all others, if rightly followed, would be found to branch 
and converge —the science of human life remains to this 
hour in its infancy. We have dived into the secrets of 
external nature—wo have pierced the blue ether and 
tracked the courses and revolutions of its planets, its sys¬ 
tems, its comets, and its universe of suns ; we have laid 
bare the bowels of the eartli, disclosed their hidden trea¬ 
sures, and brought to light the past phenomena of pri¬ 
meval worlds; we have passed around our globe and ex¬ 
plored its realms and climates through the scorching 
tropics to the icy barrier of the poles; we have torn the 
lightning from die clouds, and jewels from the depths of 
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the ocean; we have bowed the elements to our will, and, 
appropriating and guiding their strength, have achieved 
more than the fabled exploits of demigods, or the miracles 
of prophets and saints—we have, in truth, in ingenuitjf 
proved ourselves magicians, in power all but gods ; yet is 
our knowledge only ignorance, and our Avisdom that of 
babes, seeing that while exploring the universe we have 
left unexplored the human heart, and while mastering the 
earth we have still to master ourselves. 

Oh! let us not fear, that within the atmosphere of our 
own Avorld, in the powers and wants of our own nature, 
and in the woes of human life, as originating in human 
error, that we may not find a field of eiKjuiry more than 
sufficient to fill our time, enchain our thoughts, and call 
into action every latent faculty'^ and feeling of our nature. 

T<et, then, morals, or the science of human life, as¬ 
sume, among a people- boasting themselves free, (and free, 
rightly interpreted, would mean rational,) the place of re¬ 
ligion. Let us, instead of speculating and disputing 
where we can discover nothing, observe and enquire when; 
we can discover every thing. 

Surely it lx;fits a people acknowdedging political liberty, 
to investigate the meaning of the word, and the jrow’er in¬ 
voked in the principle. Surely it concerns a people claim¬ 
ing equal rights to examine how they may (!xert those 
rights with a A'icw to equal Vtenefit. What has been done 
towards this, let the state of society attest. How far we 
haA^e studied human life as a science, let our human con¬ 
dition bear witness. How far the people of this land have 
improved their repubhean institutions, or reduced to prac¬ 
tice the declaration of ’76, let the state of society declare. 
Wo speak of equality, and we are divided into classes; of 
self-government, and Ave fit not ourselves to govern. We 
hear of laAv and legislation, and the mass of the people un- 
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derstand not the one, and take no interest in the other. 
We complain of existing evils, and seek neither their 
source nor their remedy; we see pauperism on the increase, 
and vice travelling in her footsteps, and we ask only for 
more jails and larger poorhouses. 

Say, have we suggested here no subjects of interesting 
enquiry and profitable investigation ? Should a self-go¬ 
verning people not understand the nature and object of 
government 1 Should they charter representatives to make 
statutes in the dark; and, leaving lawyers to interpret the 
laws which lawyers have made, rest satisfied to obey the 
reading of which we see not the justice ? Should they 
permit taxation and encourage contributions, without direct¬ 
ing the stream of their subtracted W'calth into channels of 
national utility? Should they profess equal representa¬ 
tion, and possess no equal instruction? Or, not jiossessing 
<‘qual instruction, should they profess equal rights? 

All these, and more questions, it behoves tjs to ask and 
to answ'or. Every contradiction and deficiency in our in¬ 
stitutions it concerns us to discover, and discovering, to sup¬ 
ply or to remedy. Here may the good work begin. Here 
may we commence the w'ork of reform by fitting our¬ 
selves to be reformers. Here, studying our common nature 
as human beings, our common interests as fellow citizens, 
may w’e present to a repubhean people a first example of 
republican union and republican enquiry. Here, too, let 
our efforts but be sustained, and w'e may present a first 
sample of that repubhean instruction whose dawm shall 
bring hope to the nation, and in whose fulness shall be sal¬ 
vation. 

Far off may be the day of universal peace and univer¬ 
sal knowledge; but every effort made, and every word 
spoken, approaches us to its dawn. And even now see we 
not omens of that dawn ? Feel we not something stir- 
T 2 
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ring in the air 1 Hear we not, from time to time, some 
^int but spirit-stirring sounds prophetic of the light, and 
the life, and the animation which are to come 7 See we 
not ears opening? Perceive we not imderstandings 
awakening? Is not the spirit of enquiry abroad, and 
shall not the truths which would now startle the car, ere 
long sink into the heart? All things may wc hojxs for 
man, should our efibrts in this place be successful. Let 
us water the seed wc have planted, and from it shall 
spring a tree whose branches will shadow the land. Let 
us bo true to the cause we have espoused, and it shall con¬ 
quer the world. Let us preserve union and pursue truth, 
distinct from cla.ss or sect, or opinionative association, and 
yearly, monthly, daily shall we wax in strength, and our 
op|>ouents grow fewer and weaker. There is no backsli¬ 
ding in knowledge. The human mind cannot uidearn 
facts, nor forget first principles. The reason, once cleared 
of prejudice by means of science, can nevefTC-enter within 
the logs of error. She will irot ex'perience seasons of 
darkness, doubts, and misgivings; require the stirring 
calls of supernatural grace, or the frenzied fits and hyste¬ 
ria of miraetdous revivals. Her operations are silent, 
|>eaccful, certain, ever enduring, ever gathering in light, in 
strength, in security. Let us, then, gfit!i(;r under her 
peaceful standard, and present a point of union to which 
gradually all of the present generation, not absolutely lost 
to reason and common sense, and, yet more especialljr, all 
the young and the ingenuous, may gather, until the na¬ 
tion, collected in her might, prepares, through eidightened 
legislatures, for the training together as one fatnily, all the 
children of the land in national or state institutions. 

Then, in that day, shall we see equality ! Then, in that 
day, shall we possess liberty—^Ireyond the fear of loss, be¬ 
yond the {x»sibihty of assault! Then shall we dwell 
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in a free country! Then shall we be a free and virtuous, 
a self-governing and self-respecting people; for then shall 
we be an enlightened people. 

There is no halfway in these matters. There is no 
liberty for any until there is liberty for all. There is no 
surety for lilrerty but only in equality. And let us remem¬ 
ber, that there is no equality but what has its seat in the 
mind and feelings. All—all is there—virtue, honor, 
truth, law, liberty and knowledge ! Build up these in the 
human l^reast, and we shall sec human beings walk up¬ 
rightly. 

Yotir institutions may declare equality of rights, but we 
shall never possess those rights until you have national 
scliwls. Your legislatures may enact prohibitory laws, 
:ui(l laws ofTi'iisivc and d(?fensive, protective or invasive, it 
matters litdo which ; our lil>erties will never be secure, for 
they will never be undersUwd, until you have national 
schools. Y<jur spiritual teachers may preach damnation 
and salvation henceforward through all the eternity of ex¬ 
istence, and we shall never be wise nor happy, peaceful 
nor charitalile, useful in our generation, nor useful through 
our descendants, to all generations, until ye open the flcxxl- 
gate.s of knowledge, and let her pure waters fertilize all (he 
land. 

As preparatory, then, to greater measures, and prophe¬ 
tic. of extensive reform, our meeting in this place, on this 
day, and for our proposed object, may mark an era in th(! 
moral history of the republic. The greatc.st events have 
grown out of the smallest; the most important reforms 
have been generated by fewer individuals than now fill 
the.se walls, and effected too in countries lc.ss free to thought, 
to speech, and to action, than this favored land. Here all 
is possible to truth if sustained by perseverance. In revo¬ 
lutionized America she has not to contend with the bayo- 
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net, nor to encounter the scaffold and the dungeon. The 
battle of blood is here happily fought, and the sword of 
freedom sheathed, as we trust, for ever. Yet great is the 
victory she hath yet to achieve. It is over the tyranny of 
ignorance, and the slavery of the mind. Noble be her 
weapons, and spotless as her cause ! let her seek them at 
die hand of knowledge, and wield them in the spirit of 
peace, of charity, and of love to man. 
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[The following odes, written by F. W. for the occasion, 
were sung ; the first previous to the commencement of the 
addressi,. the second at its close.] 

ODE I. 

Lose, have the nations slept: hark to that sound! 

The sleep is ended, and the world aw'akes: 

Man riseth in his strength and looks around, 

While on his sight the dawn of reason breaks. 

Eo! Kkowlodge draws the ciirtam from his mind; 

Oiu'IIs J^’ancy’s visions, and his spirit tames. 

Doe]) in his breast that law to seek and find, 

Wliich kings would write in blood, and priests in flames. 

Shout, earth! the creature man, till now the foe 
Of thee, and all who tread thy parent breast, 
llimccforthsliall learn himself and thee to know, 

And in tliat knowledge shall be wise and blest. 


ODE ir. 

Oh, sons of men! throw round your eyes 
lT{)on the earth, the seas, the skies I 
Say, doth not all, to every sense, 

Show beauty and magnificence 7 

Sec hill and vale with verdure spread ! 
Behold the mountain lift his head. 

In stature, strength, and power sublime, 
Unscathed by storm, untouched by time! 

And see the flower which gems the sward I 
List to the pipe of evening bird— 

The streams, tlic winds, the balmy breeze 
Making soft music with the trees. 

29 
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And see the glories of the lught! 

The deep blue vault with stars of lights 
The silver clouds, the odorous ur— 

All soft, and stilt, and sweet, and fair I 

And oh 1 that hour of inatin prime. 

The cool, the fresh, the joyous time, 
When Sol, as if refreshed by sleep, 
Springs blazing from the kindled deep: 

Then mark how nature with delight 
Exults and kindles at the sight; 

Elarth, ocean, air—above, around. 

All full of life, and stir, and sound! 

Yes! all unto the outward sense 
Shows beauty and magnificence ; 

All fair—^unless that world we scan, 
That moral world, as made by man. 

To all earth’s blessings deaf and blind, 
Lnst to himself and to his kind. 

With mad presumption, lo! he tries 
To pierce the ether of the skies. 

His fancy wing’d to worlds unknown. 
He scorns the treasures of his own ; 

By fears of hell and hopes of heaven, 
noble mind to madness driven! 

Oh 1 first of all the tribes of earth. 
Wake to a knowledge of thy worth; 
Then mark the ills of human life. 

And heal its woes, and quench its strife. 

Victim and tyrant thou, oh man! 

Thy world, thyself thy fellows scan, 
Nor forward cast an anxious eye. 

Who knows to live, shall know to die. 
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TO THE 

TRADUCEBS OP THE FRENCH REFORMERS 
OP THE YEAR 1789, 

As given hy Frances Wright, in the Park Theatre, 
New- York, January 31s^, 1829, at the close of kef 
discourse on Religion. 

[Among the many artifices devised by the clergy of New-York, 
during the first and second delivery of these discourses, vras the 
circulation of inflammatory placards and pamphlets, in which 
the object of the lecturer was represented to be notiiitig short of 
a universal insurrection of the people against, and massacre of, 
themselves. The flying missiles of the tract house, were backed 
by the heavier artillery of the daily papers; when, upon the 
night of the meeting held in Tammany Hall, in reprobation of 
the memorials presented to congress for the interruption of the 
Sunday mails, an article appeared in the Evening Post, which 
occasioned the following reply. It was first pronounced at the 
close of the third lecture, and repeated on the night of the 
fourth, for the reason explained by the lecturer.] 

The subject which has engaged our attention this 
evening, tvill permit me, without irrelevancy, to repeat the 
observations with which I concluded my discourse of Sa¬ 
turday. I am influenced to this repetition, by the 
knowledge, that iriany were prevented on that occasion 
from attendance, by the public duty which they were then 
summoned to fulfil, and the style and manner of whose 
fulfilment presents another evidence of the stirring spirit 
which is abroad, and the radical reform in opinion, as in 
practice, now in preparation for this brightest portion of the 
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civilized world. I am tempted to this repetition also, by 
all the crowd of solemn and sacred recollections, which 
the circumstance that elicited my observations of Saturday 
had outraged in my bosom; and which, allied as I have 
been in thought and feeling with the surviving veterans of 
the French revolution, and with the martyred and exiled 
patriots of Europe’s latter years, who drank their inspira¬ 
tion from the heroes of’89, challenges in me, from outraged 
friendship, no less than from outraged truth, a reply as 
public and as bold as hath been the slander. With the 
view of rendering that reply more public, I shall here 
repeat it, and farther publish it in the columns of the 
Free Eiajuirer. 

True it is, that the attack against human liberty, and 
its advocates, which challenged my notice, stands not 
singly and alone ; it forms only an item in tlie long tissue 
>f falsehoods and misrepresentations with which the 
annals of liuman improvement have been sedulously 
darkened and confounded. 

Lot us listen to sennon, peruse religious tract, or reli¬ 
gious essay, )’ea, or polil.ical journal under orthodox in- 
lluence, or clerical dictation, what iind we but exhortations 
to passive obedience ? laudatory apostrophes to thrones, do¬ 
minations, and ])owors ? insidious retleclious, or open de¬ 
nunciations against enquiry, under the name of infidelity; 
against honest opinion, under the name of heresy; against 
self-respcctmg virtue, under the name of vict!; against re¬ 
sistance to oppression, under the name of sedition; and 
against revolution, under tire name of rebellion ? But I 
shall ask ye, for the moment, to look no farther than tlie 
editorial columns of the Evening Post, of Thursday last, 
in which, setting iiside the momentary object, and conse¬ 
quent personal allusions of the writer, we find him openly 
advocating feudal despotism, and classing political revolu- 
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tions among the crimes most inimical to man and odious 
to God. 

This spiritual oracle presents the citizens of New-York 
with a quotation from the speeches of Edmund Burke, 
made after that statesman had sold himself for place 
and pension to the throne he had once so boldly defied. 
In these quotations we are presented with the foulest slan¬ 
ders against noble deeds and noble men ever pronounced 
by traitor or slave ! 

Know the citizens of New-York, who fathered the 
French revolution of’89, thus upheld in their daily journals 
to execration and opprobrium ? The virtuous, the venera¬ 
ble, the venerated Lafayette. Know they the principles 
then proclaimed, and to which a Baillic, a La Rochefou¬ 
cauld, a Condorcet, a Madame Roland, set the seal 
of their blood 1 They were the same signed by a Frank¬ 
lin, an Adams, a Jefferson, and all the worthies of ’76. 
Tliey were the same to which the people of this land 
stand pledged in life, property, and honor. And while 
the fallen, the sold, the misguiding and misguided Burke, 
was tlius confounding times and dates, blaspheming glo¬ 
rious names and more glorious eras, perverting words and 
perplexing principles, were the sages and heroes of ’89, the 
virtuous men, and high-minded women, who had reared 
in Europe the standard of civil liberty and mental eman¬ 
cipation, expiring in sublime philosophy on the scaffolds 
of the religious —ay! of the religious Robespierre! 

I have thus again condescended upon the pages of this 
journal, with a view to the exposure of the literary and 
religious fraud, now carried on under cover of the popular 
ignorance, through every vehicle of popular instruction. 
Not a fact but is misinterpreted—^not a name but is slan¬ 
dered—not a system, not a principle, not a book, page, 
word, but is travestied, tortured, perplexed, and belied, 
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to serve the purposes of clerical ambition, and support a 
system of error and fra,ud, as inimical to the interest of 
the rnany, as it is abetting and flattering to the preten¬ 
sions of the few. 

And now, I will ask, how that very large portion of 
the community, who glean their only information respect¬ 
ing past or present events, from newspapers, magazines, 
tracts, and pamplilets, all more or less under a similar in¬ 
fluence with the Evening Post, are to judge rightly re¬ 
specting things, or respecting men. I have now in my hand, 
a bill, or tract, I know not how the flying paper should be 
designated, which was distributed, among many others, to 
the citizens who attended the meeting at Tammany Hall, 
on Saturday evening. In this we find a similar confusion 
of times and circumstances, causes and effects, as that 
observed upon in the Evening Post. Here, agam, all the 
horrors acted in France, subsequent to the bright da^TO of 
the revolution, by an ignorant populace, excited to frenzy 
by the subtle emissaries of the British ministry, and by 
the hired incendiaries of a discomfited court, aristocracy, 
and priesthood, are presented to the unmformed reader, as 
the work of pliilosophers and political reformers. 

I shall liereafter take occasion to elucidate in the pages 
of the Free Enquirer, some of the leading events and 
characters of the French revolution ; when it will be 
seen that the virtuous supporters of order, peace, brotherly 
union, and brotherly love, were the patriots and philoso¬ 
phers who, liaving raised the standard of equal liberty, 
died in its defence; while the ignorant and Iwutal Robes¬ 
pierre was signing their death-warrants in his chamber, 
and decreeing in his legislative hall, by act of assembly, 
the exisietice of a God, and consecratmg a day for his 
especial worship. 

And how diall the peq)le judge between wbst is fcnd 
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what is not, until knowledge shall be present to the mind? 
And how sliall knowledge be present to the mind, so long 
as faitli is made the only subject of mstruction. Shall, 
then, the object for which we are met in this place, be de¬ 
feated or deferred ? Shall knowledge never own a shrine, 
nor truth a temple? Will a free people never pronounce 
the little words, let us enquire ; the modest and rar 
tional words, let us leaen ? 
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for one, liberty for all.—National schools.—Great events from small bc- 
ginnings.—Conclusion. 
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ON THE STATE OP THE PUBLIC MIND, 


AND THE MEASURES WHICH IT CALLS FOR. 


The present is an era of unparaleled interest to the 
moral observer, i. e. to him who considers all occurrences 
with a view to tlieir influence on human society. 

The principle of change is in all nature, but the princi¬ 
ple of impraoement is only (so far as observation has en¬ 
abled us to ascerUdn) in the nature of man. 

The scientific eye traces the convulsions of our earth’s 
solid sphere back, through millions of untold generations, 
to eras lost in time, when animals of other form from 
those which now move on its surface, ranged from pole to 
pole, and (apparently in the absence of man, whose orga¬ 
nic remains seem of more recent origin) fed on another 
vegetable kingdom, or preyed on each other as we now 
see their successors. Or let us observe what is passing 
around us in tlie field of existing nature: Bach season 
brings its vicissitudes, each passing instant its changes— 
in the herb, in the flower, in the forest, in the mountain, 
in the jewel of the secret mine; in the vast bed of the 
ocean—dividing continents, engulfing or revealing islands, 
approaching or receding from its wonted boundaries, until 
tlie land-roarks of other days are no more guides to the 
traveller or the mariner of Uicse; in all the forms of mat¬ 
ter, whether gaseous, fluid, or soUd, whether animate, or, to 
our perception, inanimate; in every particle and unit atom 
that fills its place, and exercises its agency, through the 
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endless succession of existence and duration of time. AQ, 
'all is in motion, perpetual and eternal—^in earth, in 
water, and in air; in the elements of our own bodies, and 
in the thoughts of our own minds. I said in the thoughts 
of our own minds ; and here is that which converts the 
world of diflbrm and rugged nature into one of enlight¬ 
ened culture. Here is that which can impart new order 
and method to the phenomena of matter, and convert 
change without design, into progressiv'e improvement. 

Let us mark the primeval forest, where man’s footsteps 
have never strayed. Tangled and impervious to all but 
llie panther and beast of prey, the jungle, the brake, and 
file stagnant swamp load the rich earth with rank vege¬ 
tation, and the air with vfipor pestilential to the higher 
grarlcs of animal life. Then first comes the human hunter, 
and opens a passage with venturous courage; clears, in the 
season of drouglit, the. cumbered earth with fire, reducing 
to stubble the undergrowrth thicket, and thus calling into 
being the more delicate herbage, and pn^imring the spring 
pasture, and the open glade, for the deer and the. |)eaceful 
herd. Next comes the hu.sbandman, to break the rich 
gloix;, and throw the first seeds of a more plentiful and 
f)eaccful industry. 

I have seen the father of waters—the d(!ep, and rapid, 
and uubordered Mississippi, sweeping down the A\reck of 
tnottilains, plains, forests, and acres of fruitful soil; and, as 
IhSl^raced its career of destruc.tion, 1 have s(hti the art 
of man suddenly arn^sting its violence, rai.=ing a barrier to 
its accmnulated waters, and liordering its now mustered 
and innocuous deluge with the richest productions of hu¬ 
man cultivation. And what we may trace in progress in 
our owTi western regions, wc perceive to have taken place 
throughout the habited globe. It is man alone, of all the 
beings we behold, tliat hath faculties to distinguish the 
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alterable phenomena of nature, and power to attempt re¬ 
form where he distinguishes defect. 

You will remark, that I have here preferred no com¬ 
ment on the moral depravity which, up to this hour, has 
mingled with bis intellectual ingenuity, and made of his 
•work such a tangled web of good and ill, that we are 
alternately tempted to bless and to curse those powers 
which, in developing the treasures of earth, have so often 
perverted their uses, and, while ornamenting its bosom, 
liavc stained those very ornaments with blood. 

Before adverting to the errors of man, I wished to ob¬ 
serve with you his {jowers. I was desirous that Ave should 
distinguish how, to his agency, all physical improvement 
is attributable. He finds earth a wilderness; he makes it 
a garden. He finds it peopled Avith tigers, bears, pan- 
tliers, wolves, and poisonous reptiles; and, through his in¬ 
fluence, these giA e place to milder tribes, until we find the 
sheep and the tamed cattle broAvzing under his protection 
in velvet laAviis, and birds of song gathering their food 
amid fields of nutritive grain planted by his industry. We 
perceive, tlirough his means, a similar melioration to take 
place in the earth’s atmosphere and climates. Where his 
care and judicious cultivation extend, Avinter recedes, and 
its rigors diminish, fogs and miasmata disappear, and 
tlie drained morass, noAV a smiling cham|)aign, yields its 
rich produce, under a pure sky, to tribes of intelligent 
beings. We sec, too, races of animals improving in beauty 
and in instinct: tlie dog appear with quicker scent and 
livelier sagacity; the horse with finer proportions, nobler 
stature, and redoubled speed. We see the fruits of earth 
change under his hand. The golden grain swell in size, 
and increase in weight and nutriment; the apple, the 
peach, the grape, supercede the crude berries of the forest; 
and all the vegetable kingdom—tree and plant, and fruit 
a2 
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and flower, glow widi new beauties, of hue, and fragrance, 
and luscious juices. 

We see, then, man introduce order and design, beauty 
and udhty, where before simple phenomena were discover¬ 
able only. Wherever he appears we see intelligence pre¬ 
side over matter, and the changes and occurrences of na¬ 
ture, guided in their course, move in order, as oil a plan 
of progressive improvement. 

Mighty, indeed, are the powers of the human animal. 
Through earth, through air, through ocean, his influence 
extends. The stamp of his genius is impressed on the 
whole surface of the globe. Land and sea, vale and 
mountain, the howling wilderness of earth’s civilized fron¬ 
tier, the scorched desert of simoom-swept Africa, the storm- 
besieged coast and boundless fields of ocean’s restless wa¬ 
ters, the glaciers of the poles, the iced peaks of Alps and 
towering Andes—all nature’s deep recesses, most stupen¬ 
dous features, and hidden phenomena, bear witness to his 
restless activity, to his dauntless daring, to his aspiring 
curiosity—^to his conriuering perseverance. 

We may be bold to say, that wherever man hatli 
pierced, and whatever he hath essayed, (not absolutely in 
contradiction with those unvarying phenomena of matter 
to wliich he has given, albeit inaccurately, the name of 
laws,)—^wherever he hath been, and whatever he hath 
essayed with steady purpose, there, and in that, he has 
been conqueror. He hath been conqueror—say, for good 
or for evil. Wherever he hath closely observed, accurately 
calculated, boldly designed, and obstinately persevered, he 
liath triumphed—^triumphed over every obstacle, executed 
every project, attained every ambition. 

I speak now with reference to the human race in the 
aggregate, and of their tenited, as well os calculated ex¬ 
ertions; ahieit, even with individuals, steadiness of pur- 
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pose will usually vanquish difficulties, and he who strains 
perseveringly at any object, may anticipate, with probable 
certainty, its attainment. But, wherever nations, or bodies 
of men, have applied their united and sustained energies, 
observation, and calculation, to any undertaking, good or 
evil, scarcely with an exception, we shall find them to 
have succeeded. Have they sought military conquest, 
and bent all their institutions to form a race of warriors 1 
They have carried their ambition. Have they applied to 
the ornamental arts ? Look to the arcliitcclure and sculp¬ 
ture of Athens, the paintingsof modernItaly,andall the bril- 
hant, thougJi, ofttiines, useless magnificence of ancient and 
modern empires. Have they addressed themselves to 
science? to commerce? to manuftictures ? Mark the 
rapid discoveries in every branch of knowledge; the fleets 
which cover tlie ocean, the wonderful inventions in me¬ 
chanics, and applications of machinery. Have they sought 
spiritual dominion? Note the rise of the priesthood of 
every nation, from the Bi amin, Hierophant, and Levite, of 
India, Egypt, and Judea, to the apostles, fathers, bishops, 
popes, Jesuits, and many colored prie.sts of Christendom. 
These last, in monarchies, liave proved stronger than 
kings; in aristocracies, than knights and nobles; in re¬ 
publics, than the people. And to what has been, or yet 
is, attributable this ascendancy, but to that perseverance 
and undeviating steadiness of purpose which supports, to 
this hour, and even in this lan^ a power and an influence 
at war with the spirit of the age, and the genius of the 
nation ? 

True it is, as idl historic and observation attest, that a 
strong moral purpose, whether conceived for evil or for 
good, will, for the most part, prove superior to mere physi¬ 
cal odds, and omnipotent over mere physical q^position. 
Jn this, the little band at Thermopylae, whose watchword 
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-was tbeir country, withstood die hosts of the Perrian. In 
this, (he children of Romuhis, and robbers of the Pala¬ 
tine, overwhelmed from their Uttle mountain the tribes of 
Etruria, and, persevering in the ^it of their founder, 
conquered the world. In this, the peasantry of Switzer¬ 
land humbled the power of Austria and the pride of Bur¬ 
gundy. In this, the feeble provinces of Holland, having 
chosen for their emblem a ship unfurnished and unequip¬ 
ped yet struggling with the waves, braved the supremacy 
of Spain, the legions of Duke Alva, and the united pow¬ 
ers of catholic Europe. And, in the same fixed purpose 
of the mind, the thirteen weak and infant colonies of 
these now magnified and multiplied independent states, 
threw down the gauntlet to the parliament of Britain, and, 
planting in their soil the simple banner of the rights of 
man, vanquished the armies of tyranny, and brake the 
sceptre of kings. 

If thus, then, the empire of man be co-extensive with 
this globe and with time—if his influence can effect even 
nature’s phenomena; if his volitions may be calculated so 
ns to wasure their object, and thus, for evil or for good, his 
fixed resolve can prove omnipotent, how urgent that such 
resolve should be for good—ulways for good—always for 
the advantage of his race—^for the promotion of his vital 
interests, for the improvement of the world he occupies, 
and for the just cultivation of all those faculties of his own 
compound being, in whose wise or unwise exercise is in¬ 
volve aH virtue or all vice, all happiness or all misery! 

Seeing, then, how great the powers of man, and seeing 
what those powers have effected, we may all conceive how 
immenee must have been his progress had he aj^lied them 
with uniform wisdom. To say this in regret <k the past 
Wodd be idle, but to reflect upon it with a view to the 
^tture, must be all important. If the powers iff man have 
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been perverted toevil, or wasted upon trifles, this has been 
the necessary resuU of imperfect knowledge and insoffi* 
cien^ experience. 

Knqno we cannot, and it were idle to imagine, the trmn 
of circumstances which, by first starting the human mind 
upon wrong princifdee, led it to fabricate that ctmq)!!' 
cated system of errors which falsely passes among us by 
the name of dvUized society. It matters not, I say, to 
imagine how this came to pass; we see that it is. Yea I 
we do now begin to suspect that we are in a wrong road; 
that we have followed out the false prindpleB started by 
our ancestors, in ages of savage ignorance, until we can 
pursue them no farther with any hope of good result. 
The suspicion is now afloat that fear and violence, in all 
the forms we have applied them—by the sword, by the 
rack, by the ascendancy of brute force, by spiritual tribu¬ 
nals, and all the phantasmagoria of superstition; by the 
nets and traps, tricks and quibbles, false pretences, artful 
circumvenlious, absurd coutradicUons, demoralizing oaths, 
debasing penalties, and solemn cruelties of law—the sus¬ 
picion is afloat, 1 say, that all these inventions upon which 
man has expended his ingenuity, neither have effected, 
nor can ever eflfect, the purpose we must siq^ioee to have 
been intended. 

The suspicion is afloat, that rdigion, as publicly taught 
in this land, at a cost exceeding twenty millioDS per an¬ 
num, is a chimera ; that the clerical hierarchy, cleri¬ 
cal craft, which have been elevated upon this chimera, are 
the two deadliest evils which ever cursed society; that our 
system of law is powerless for the object it ostensibly has 
in view, the just regulation of the conduct of men one 
towards the other, and rather omnipotent to ^ect the re¬ 
verse of that intent, namely, to effect the perversion of the 
human understanding, the corruption of the moral feel- 

2 
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ings, and the utter destrubtion of all the social relations of 
the great human family; and, finally, that government, as 
executed to this hour, is inadequate to secure what it pro¬ 
poses, the happy existence of the governed. I say, that 
the suspicion is afloat, that something is wrong in the 
whole fabric of civil polity, and that hourly this suspicion 
is strengthening into conviction. 

All, more or less, can read the signs of the times; 
though some may read them with hope, and some with 
fear. The most dull can perceive that a moral excite¬ 
ment, new in its nature, and rapid in its progress, pervades 
the world. In either hemisphere old superstitions and 
old pretensions sound the alarm. The priest trembles for 
his craft, the rich man for his hoard, the politician for his 
influence. Among the great of the earth the cry is up of 
“ sedition ! rebellion! danger to the state!” From the 
sanctuary the shouts are heard of “ heresy ! infidelity ! 
danger to the church and its treasury?” From tlie people 
—ay! from the people, arise the hum and stir of awaken¬ 
ing intelligence, enquiry, and preparation. 

Every passing event announces the dawn of a new era 
—^proclaims a new epoch in the history of man, foretels 
for all the civilized world, and first for this nation, as first 
in tlie ranks of civil liberty—foretels a revolution. 

Yes! a revolution. Docs any ear startle at the sound? 
Some there are, some unhappily there must be. But not 
die righteous patriot shall it affright; not the friend of 
man; not they, who, in the inner mind, have wed their 
country’s noble “ declaration,” and whose hearts yearn 
after the tenure and the exercise of those equal rights their 
fathers first boldly claimed for man. 

I have used, my friends, a word of mighty import, and 
one that, in every land save this, would be of threatening 
import In hapless Europe revolution is still destined to 
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wear the scarlet robes of blood. The people, in. that he¬ 
misphere, have yet to win what you possess—politicad 
freedom. The sword is there in the hand of oppression, 
and they who would correct abuses have first a royal army 
to vanquish, and a royal exchequer to drain. 

Not so with America. The field here is won; the bat¬ 
tle fought—unless, indeed, the spirit of her youth is de¬ 
parted. and she should tamely yield in her prime the van¬ 
tage ground she seized in her infancy. 

In the crisis now in preparation for this country, three 
terminations present themselves as possible; and, between 
these, the people may now choose. A short period hence, 
and the selection may be no more theirs. The change to 
which I point, and which every reflecting observer must 
perceive to be impending, will not be the simple eifect of 
a progress in opinion; were it so we might consider it with 
interest wholly divested of anxiety ; but it must also be 
impelled by the force of circumstances. What these 
circumstances are we shall pass rapidly in review. 

First; the novel and excessive impetus given to com¬ 
mercial and manufactural enterprise by the improvements 
in machinery, in navigation, roads, canals, <fcc., and, yet 
more, by the principle of competition carried out imtil it re¬ 
sults in the ruin of all small capitalists, and in the oppres¬ 
sion of the whole laboring class of the community. 

Secondly: the banking system, an evil which I re¬ 
joice to see is now beginning to attract the popular attention. 
Let the people pursue the clue they have seized, and it 
may lead them ferther than they suspect. It may lead 
them to their legislative halls, andofttimesexplain the mea¬ 
sures there carried; to their election polls, and explain the 
influence there exercised; to their canals, railroads, and 
all the scheme of internal improvement, as nmo conduct¬ 
ed to the advantage of speculators and capitalists, real or 
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pretended, and to the ruin of the honest laborer, eind far¬ 
ther depression of the wages of industry. It will lead 
them from their eastern to their western borders, to new 
towns without inhabitants, new houses without tenants, 
new ships without cargoes, new stores without customers, 
new churches without congregations, and new jails, bride¬ 
wells, poorhouses, and hospitals, full of paupers, debtors, 
swindlers, felons, dying wretches, and outcasts. Yes ! it 
will lead them through the whole labyrinth of speculation, 
false calculation, overtrading, false trust, and deceiving 
credit, where more families have found ruin, and more ho¬ 
nesty hath made shipwreck in these United States, than in 
all the countries of the earth, pcrhajrs, taken together. 
Let the people, then, follow out the whole system of bank 
chartering, paper money, as now in use, and stock-jobbing 
of all descriptions, and they may soon detect one of the 
deepest sources of industrial oppression and national de¬ 
moralization. 

Ne.vt, but closely connected with the evils akeady enu¬ 
merated, comes your professional aristocracy, compounded 
of priests, lawyers, and college-graduated aspirants to the 
trade of law making, charter signing, license granting, 
sabbath protecting, and I know not what interferences 
with the rights and interests of the many, for the viun 
exalting, and false advantaging of the few. 

And, lastly, as the root of all these many abuses, we find 
a false system of education stolen from aristocratic Eu¬ 
rope, and wliich, under favor of the popular ignorance on 
the one hand, and tire craft of false learning on the other, 
places the public mind under the dominion of priests, the 
legislatures at the mercy of lawyers, the industrious classes 
at the mercy of speculators, and, generally, all honest men 
and simple women at the mercy of rogues. 

Such are some of the many circumstances which com* 
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bine to hasten a crisis that every reflecting observer may 
perceive to be impending; and which, if left to work out 
their own consequences, must bring about a change in 
public alfairs by the worst means. 

I observed, that the revolution now in preparation for 
this country, may assume one of three possible forms. 
First: things may be allowed to follow on in the course 
they have taken up to this hour, and to move uninterrupt¬ 
ed and unimpeded in the accelerated ratio which events, like 
falling Iwdies, acquire in progress, and which the circum¬ 
stances we have enumerated, and many others, combine 
to urge forward wnth additional velocity. I say, things 
may be allowed to move forward as they are moving, with 
no resistance presented on the part of the people, and 
every momentum applied by the privileged classes. 

Under this supposition, the crisis must be consummated 
by the destruction of Anterican liberty, and, wnth Ameri¬ 
can liberty, that of the world. 

Then must we witness the final degradation of indus¬ 
try, the extinction of all moral principle, the enslavement 
of the mass of the popidation. (even as is now the case 
in (b eat Britain,) and in lieu of a nation of self-respecting, 
self-governing freemen, we shall see a crafty priesthood, 
and a monied aristocracy, ruling a herd of obsequious de- 
|X‘ndants, trembling fanatics, and sorrow-stricken paupers. 

This fearful termination, however, I hold to be highly 
ii)iprobable, 1 will say all but impossible. How great 
soever may have been the popular supineness, we may ob¬ 
serve, at this time, symptoms of a general awakening; 
and even, were it possible, which it k not, to close again 
the eyes which have once caught a ray of the light of 
truth, still is there such saving power in the institutions of 
the land, that, in the last extremity, they alone would suf< 
B 
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fice to rouse the children of the men of ’76, and save from 
capture this last strong hold of human hberty. 

No! let Presbyterian ambition ring her peal; it shall 
be answered by the larum of freedom ! Let superstition 
spread her mists, and thick clouds of darkness; they shall 
be dispersed by tlie sun of knowledge ! Let false preten¬ 
sion and false wealth, spring their mine under the citadel 
of the state; the people, though tliey slumber, yet shall 
they aw ake, detect the ambush, and defeat the treachery! 
IiCt priestcraft devise his nets, multiply his emissaries, pour 
his wuly lesson into female ears—let him “ eat the fat, 
and drink the sweet,” and make h(!avy the strong box of 
his treasury—let him bribe, and threaten, and flatter, and 
slander, and persecute, all in the name of the Lard / and, 
under the false colors of truth, where there is only error; 
humility, where there is only pride; and peace, where there 
is deadliest war—let priestcraft so strive, with poisoned 
arrow, and dagger aimed in darkness, against the true in¬ 
terests of man, the true dignity of woman, and the weal 
of the human race—let priestcraft, I say, so strive; un¬ 
armed truth shall baffle his wiles, and break his sword of 
flesh with the sw ord of the mind ! 

No ! my fears picture not the worst of all catastrophes, 
the final triumph of spiritual oj)pression and monied cor- 
ruptionj in this last haven of liberty and hope of the world. 
No! the cause of the people must triumph. But horv ? 
Here is the only question; and here is the only anxiety 
which ever clouds my hopes, or alarms my confidence. 

The second form which the approaching revolution may 
wear, even in this land, is more than possible ; and no¬ 
thing, indeed, but timely measures, planned with wisdom, 
and carried with perseverance, con avert it. This second 
mode supposes some farther supineness on the part of the 
people, while existing evils and abuses increase and accu- 
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malate, uoUl, the cup of popular cdfimity b«ig fiikd, (he 
last drop shall moke it flow over, l^e American pq}ala- 
tkm, then, not coerced as in Europe by standing armies, 
and all the convenient machinery of despotism, shall sud¬ 
denly take their wrongs into their own hands, and rush, 
without deliberation, and without knowledge, to their re¬ 
medy. 

Alas for the unsullied robe of American liberty, should 
this be so! Alas for that unspotted shrine whkdi the 
hands of sages reared, and which the foot of wisdom 
should alone approach! Oh, not thus—not thus be the 
victory won! May the means be pure as the end! May 
the cause which brings us here tlris night, be secured with¬ 
out one act to raise a blush, one step to wish retracted, 
one deed to wish undone! 

The third mode of revolution, then, be ours; that mode 
which is alone worthy of a people who have assumed 
equal liberty for their motto, and declared their expressed 
will the law of the land. Let the industrious classes, 
and all honest men of all classes, unite for a gradual, but 
radical reform, in all the objects, and all the measures of 
government; and let this be done through, and by the 
means supplied in their constitutional code: namely— 
throug'h their legislatures. 

But, will it be said, this is sooner recommended than 
effected ? Yes; and better that it should be so. Were 
the people to carry the citadel while unprepared to use 
wisely the advantage, better that it were not in their hands. 
Power without knowledge is like an unbroke horse, it runs 
fast, indeed, but misses the goal. 

First, then, the people must bear in mind, that to be 
successforthey must be united; to be united they must be 
of one mind; to be of one mind they must distinguish the 
first best measure to be carried; and, having distinguished 
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that best meesUie, must set baod to hand, heart to heart} 
and v^e to vote, f(xr hn adaption and execution. 

I have already delivered it as my opioioa, that this mea¬ 
sure will be found in a plan of equal, universal, and re¬ 
publican educatbn, and explained how and why 1 consi¬ 
der it as alone commensurate with the two great obiects 
we have in view—the relief of the present generation, and 
the improvement of the next. 

First: the relief of the present generation. So long as 
the industrious classes remain burdened with the chai ge of 
Ureir families—watli their food, clotliing, education, and 
fitting out in life, it is impossible for them to be relieved of 
their burdens. And, so loirg as virtuous parents of any 
and all classes, shall sec for their children no surer protec¬ 
tion than that supplied by their own uncertain existence, 
it is impossible for all, or any, to know peace of mind. 

Second ; the improvement of the next generation. It 
will be niy object hereafter to show in developing the 
principk^s of law and government, (to which 1 pledged 
myself at the close of nry discour.se on the nature of mo¬ 
ral science,) it will lie my oliject, I say, hereafter to show, 
that, with a few exceptions, the whole of government, pri¬ 
vate and public, national and domestic, will be found, when 
properly understood, to resolve itself into education. At 
present 1 shall only reiterate a remark ofUm presented to 
my hearers, that a rational edvicatiou is the only road to 
knowledge, virtue, and happiness; a republican education 
the only road to equality ; and a national education, (by 
which 1 vnderstand an education conducted at the ex¬ 
pense, and under the protection of the people, acting 
tlirough their fairly chosen and properly instructed repre- 
aentatives,) the only safeguard of youth, and the only bul¬ 
wark of a free constitution. 

Some fears have been expressed leet the measure now 
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piropos^ should be perverted by the restless spirit of 
doxy, aud the all'Cafeddling ambkion of pikstcraft, tO a 
source of evil instead of good ; lest, in fine, it should 
be associated with the Sunday School Union, BMe Society, 
and Tract House. A little consideration will, I think, 
expose the groundlessness of these apprehensions. In 
the first place, it will be observed, that the measure will be 
national, and not sectarian; political, and not religious; 
proposed by the people’s voice for the people’s good; can¬ 
vassed ill broad daylight, carried in broad daylight, and 
jiaid for in broad daylight. Priests have never worked 
save ill the dark; priestcraft can only thrive by means of 
secret associations. Orthodoxy owes all its strength to 
the disunion of the people, and to the habit of silent and 
sectarian cougregatioiiing in churches, in li<!U of popular 
assembling in fKipiilar halls. The organization of popu¬ 
lar assemblies must form a necessary part of the refonn 
now contemplated. Before ihc measure of republican 
slate schools can be carried, the popular union must be 
cemented by means of popular meetings. A people uni¬ 
ting for any purpose are no longer sectarian ; and, when 
no long(!r sectarian, they can, in this country^, be no longer 
priest-ridden. Let the fate of the sabbath mail petitions 
foreshow the issue of all priestly or sectarian interference 
with .a question really popular. Let such a measure as 
that in contemplation be brought forward by the people, and 
let orthodoxy intermeddle if it dare. 

But the safety of the measure will appear more clearly 
when we shall have developed the mode in which, as I con¬ 
ceive, it can alone be carried; and the model of which we 
must seek in the opening page of your national history. 

Whetl the American peo{de, galled with the yoke of 
British servitude, resolved to pass the circumstances of 
their condition in review, they convened a general aa- 
b2 3 
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wmM j of ddegatee from all the then colonies; and thus 
unity of di^lgn was edected throughout a population fee¬ 
ble, fcattered, and, up to that hour, unaccustomed to consi¬ 
der each other as fellour citizens. Now, without calcula* 
ting upon a spirit of enthusiasm approaching to that of 
1774, which existing circiunstances suffice not to engen¬ 
der, I believe it more easy now than it was then to fix last¬ 
ingly the attention of the peofde upon some measure of 
general utility. 

This nation is fiiirly tired out with religious quarrelling 
and religious taxation, and favorably disposed to receive any 
better substitute. It is also warmly attached to its politi¬ 
cal institutions, and prone to estimate justly any measure 
calculated to fix them deeper in the heart, and to enhance 
their practical excellence. I may remark, in evidence of 
this, that it has not happened to me once, to touch upon 
the subject of popular union as attainable, and attainable 
only, through the means of a uniform plan of education, 
without eliciting a spontaneous sentiment of approval. 

I have now mode the experiment from Missouri to 
Massachusetts, along the line of our eastern cities, and in 
the towns of the interior. I have addressed, not small as- 
semUages, but masses of the population, and I have inva¬ 
riably found the popular sentiment on the side of know'- 
ledge versus faith, and union versus sectarian divisions. 

I think, then, the public mind ripe for the measure, or ra¬ 
ther for the discussion of the measure, which is all that, 
in the first place, should be proposed. 

To fecihtate, then, first its discussion, and then its exe¬ 
cution, I would suggest the propriety of organizing in each 
city, town, and district of influence, popular associations, 
for the simple object of discovering and promoting the true 
interests of the American people, distinct from ail class, all 
sect, all party, and all speculative opinions; That, the bet- 
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ter to impai't energy and unity of plan to the whoIa,m 
central point be chosen, say Philadelphia, that city ap¬ 
pearing the best prepared to take the lead; and that, by 
means of standing committees, a correspondence between 
that centre and all parts of the country be opened. 

In this manner the attention of the American nation 
may rapidly be awakened, the spirit of popular union fos¬ 
tered, useful enquiry set afloat, the plots of orthodoxy and 
priestcraft exposed and defeated, pledges interchanged for 
carrying, at the elections, friends to human liberty, or, 
rather, men pledged to the support of tipright mea¬ 
sures ; and, first and bhief, to the carrying the one great 
measure of a system of equal universal republican educa¬ 
tion. 

I would not propose, however, that this great measure 
should be entrusted to any man, or set of men, witliout 
the revisal and distinct approval of the people. Let indi¬ 
viduals be appointed to draft, or to cause to be drafted, a 
bill setting forth the plan in all necessary detail, and let 
the same be submitted to the people through their com¬ 
mittees of correspondence. After due consideration, and 
general publication throughout the country, let that lie 
made iho turning point of the elections—^until, in one 
legislature, no matter which, it be presented, and presented 
again and again, until, being carried, the first stone of 
that temple be laid in wliich we may find hope, and die 
rising generation prosqpprity. 

In presentmg thi».@kejch ef tlie plan of procedure, 
which, after deep and earnest' reflection, presents itself to 
my mind as best calculated to ensure purity and unity of 
measures in the great natin^Weform so greatly requisite, 
and, by all good ,minds, afr%rdently desired, I would not 
be understood as coemsellmg hasty measures. Though 
all reform be possible in a country blessed with a govern- 
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ment purely representative in principle, the progress of re- 
fiwm must always keep pace with the public mind. Faster 
it cannot advance, and faster wisdom would not desire it. 
Revolutions that are effected in a day are ever deceptive. 
They involve a change of men rather than of measures; 
of names and forms rather than of principles. The revo¬ 
lution we have to effect is mental and moral, and must be 
reached through the means of instructional improvement. 

But, as I had occasion to observe on a former occasion, 
to remould the national character through the rising gene¬ 
ration, we must begin by informing ourselves as to the 
best means for effecting the alteration. We must enquire; 
we must examine; we must deliberate; and we must en¬ 
quire, examine, and deliberate together. While split into 
sects, and parties, and classes, the strength of the Ameri¬ 
can people must continue paralyzed, and their noble insti¬ 
tutions next to useless. Without union there is no strength, 
without union there is no progress, without tmion there 
zan be no republic. 

To unite, then, but to unite on true principles, be our 
motto; to move steadily in the right direction, not to move 
fast, be our object. Doubt we what are true principles ? 
The pen of the immortal Jefferson hath proclaimed them, 
in this noble instrument, {unrolling the dedaratirm of 
independeyicc,) signed with a nation’s sanction, sealed 
with a nation’s blood, shall we find them. 

The equal rights of all, as set forth in this instrument, 
the common interests of all, as discoverable by enquiry, 
be it the law of our hearts to respect, the labor of our lives 
to establish. 

In applying ourselves to this good work of honest citi¬ 
zenship, let us question no man’s faith; let us wound, if 
possible, no man’s prejudices; let us ask the sacrifice of no 
man’s honest opinion. But, neither, on the other hand, 
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let US gainsay a truth in order to conciliate folly, nor im¬ 
molate a principle with a view to expediency. Let us not 
court the rich man, humor the fanatic, nor favor or disfa¬ 
vor the sceptic. Let us win the battle, if slowly, yet 
surely, under the shield of unarmed truth, in the strength 
of a righteous cause. Thus let us associate; not as 
Jews, not as Christians, not as Deists, not as believers, not 
as sceptics, not as poor, not as rich, not as artizans, not as 
merchants, not as lawyers, but as human beings, as feUow 
creatures, as American citizens, pledged to protect each 
other’s rights—^to advance each other’s happiness. 

Not to build up a sect, then, let us associate, but to lead 
all sects to this altar of union {holding up the declara~ 
lion of independence) which they have forsaken—this 
shrine of human liberty—this law of a common country 
which they have forgotten. 

So let us unite, my fellow citizens ! and, strong in the 
same principle which achieved this nation’s independence, 
shall we heal the wounds of the land, remedy its evils, 
stille its dissentions, until we gather, as one family, into 
the courts of knowledge, of virtue, of happiness, and of 
equality. 
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REVIEW OF THE TIMES. 


[As delivered in the Hall of Science, New-York, on Sunday, May 9, 1830.] 


The BIX months I have been absent from this city, have 
not been sterile in events. They have exliibited a change 
in the ptiblic mind, siicli as ere long must produce a change 
i 11 tlie public measiu es. They have ivitnessed in this metro¬ 
polis the lireaking up of parties, the alarm of politicians, 
the anathemas of bigots, the noise of demagogues, and the 
awakening, and the gathering, and the uniting of the 
jieopie. Throughout this .state, they have sufi&ced to 
(jtiicken a sjurit in unison with that of its metropolis; 
throughout the union, they have kindled thoughts and 
started enquiries which never again shall sleep. 

It needs not the gift of prophecy, nor even the skill of 
exiicricnced wisdom, to sec in the stir and preparation.of 
the i)resent hour, a future big with important changes in 
tlie condition of man and the policy of nations. The time 
is arrived, when even the dull and the cold-hearted must 
admit the conviction, that all is not quite as it was, not 
promise.s to remain as it is. Even the spiritual enthusiast 
rouses himself occasionally from his day-dreams, to look. 
M'ith wondering eyes, upon the face of a world, which, till 
now, might, with some reason, seem unworthy of r^ard. 

When I recal the state of the public mind in this city 
last January was a twelvemonth, ^and compare it witt 
what now c.xiste, I almost seem to dream 4 n my memoij 
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of the past, or in my perception of the present. Then 
noisy polemics and ambitious churchmen engaged the 
people’s ears, and crushed the people’s spirit. Then troops 
of speculators bought and sold the people’s voices, and the 
state’s honors, imchallenged and unheeded. Then cor¬ 
ruption struck down its roots into the soil, stifling the tree 
of liberty planted by a nobler generation, and they who 
should have tended, and fenced, and watered the lovely 
sapling, stood silent by and watched its ruin. Then truly 
had tlie days foretold by Jefferson arrived: “ The rulers 
had become corrupt, and the jieople careless. Their facul¬ 
ties all absorbed in making money, every shackle that had 
not been knocked off at the revolution had grown heavier 
and heavier, until the nation’s rights had to revive or ex¬ 
pire in a convulsion.”* Now —^Yes! already may we ven¬ 
ture to trace the contrast of tlie picture— Now, the people, 
awaking from their lethargy, prepare to search out the land. 
They call their servants to account; scrutinize the laws 
of their enacting, the folhes devised by tlieir ignorance, and 
the corruptions countencuiced by their venality. Now, 
weary of vain speculations touching unknown worlds and 
inconceivable existences, they call their thoughts from the 
clouds, and prepare to coniine them to the earth. Now, 
convicted to their own reason of having miss|)eut their 
time and misdirected tlieir faculties, the}^ turn from the 
expounders of dreams and readers of projihecies, to study 
the reaUties of human life, to find the source of its evils, and 
devise the remedy of its wrongs. 

It is not to say that the great work of reform is achieved. 
It is not to say that it is fairly commenced. It is not to say 
that in tlie work, when commenced, there shall not be 
found many difficulties, nor that in the course of its prose¬ 
cution there shall not arise many lets and hindorances. We 

* See Notes on Vtr^nia, end of C^oer/ XYll, 
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need but to bear in mind, that they who have to effect the 
reform are themselves corrupted—that the people have 
drank deep of the poison mixed by their rulers, and forgot¬ 
ten, even as their rulers have forgotten, the great principles 
on which their fathers laid the foundation-stones of their 
greatness. It needs but to bear in mind,tliat the change 
which the people have to effect is in themselves, and the 
difficulties of the work will V)e all apparent. 

But, immense as these difficulties arc, the people of these 
states are ctjual to the surmounting them. Their whole 
history evinces that energy which the spirit of liberty only 
inspires, and which, in every c.vtremity, will suffice for 
th(ir salvation. 

Hitherto that energj^ hath been variously exerted, some¬ 
times for good, sometimes for evil; but, whenever or how¬ 
ever e verteil, it has li<>cu successful. In colonization it con- 
(jnevt'd tiutnrc herself—the u ilthuness and the savage; in 
revolution, it pno ailed over annii-s and discipline, and an¬ 
cient custoiri and prejudice sriuctiomal by time. In the 
striiggl(! which cli'cided the characlor of the government, 
it silenced the doubts of timid pal riots, and confounded the 
intrigiK's of crafiy traitors ; it set the seal of democracy on 
the national iiistitutions, and gave into the hand whicli 
IKUined the charter of American freedom, the helm of tlie 
state. In the mad conliict (d' lluropeaii ambition, when 
the haughty insolence of Britain, and the blind fury of a 
Napoleon, e(jually menaced the existence of the young 
Republic, threatening to sweep her flag from the universal 
seas, and her name from the list of nations; then again 
was the energy of a free people displayed, and the liberties 
of man secured in those of America. 

Yes 1 this distinctive characteristic of a free people shines 
forth in every epoch of American history. We see it in 
1607, prevailing in the swampy wilds of Virginia; again, 

r 
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on the rocky shores of New-England. We find it ever 
nwake and stri^gling through all the colonial history, un¬ 
til it rose to its height in 1776. We find it alive in 1789; 
we behold it burning with new vigor in 1801, and see it 
crowned with victory in 1816. 

Here we see the energy inherent in the national cha¬ 
racter, inspiring noblest resolves, preferring and defend¬ 
ing tnie principles and wise institutions, resisting oppres¬ 
sion, distinguishing false counsel, rejecting blind rulers, 
and uniting, round the altar of a common country, con¬ 
flicting parties, private enemies, and political disputants. 
TJius has the energy of tlie American people, when wisely 
directed, sufiiced for their protection and advancement. 
Would we judge also how it has sufiiced when ill directed 
for their ruin ? let us mark their career in trade, their thirst 
of gain, their mad pursuit of every absurd and mischievous 
system, practice, and contrivance, until human ingenuil y 
has reached the ne jdns idtra of extravagance. Look to 
the religious mania, which has made the land groan be¬ 
neath the weight of churches, and the more onerous bur¬ 
den of priests, turning alike our merchants and mechanics 
jjito speculators in pews and conventicles, and splitting 
every city, village, and almost every family, into sects and 
f)arties, until it would be hard to contrive more distinctions 
without devising a creed, buUding a temple, and ordaining 
a jwiest for each individual! Look to the banking system, 
restricted throughout the greater part of continental Europe; 
to the simple purposes of discount, deposit, transfer, and 
exchange, in England, and in these states to far greater 
excess, its operations have been extended to false coining, 
until here, with the enterprise peculiar to the people, it has 
converted trade into gambling, covered commerce with 
disgrace and industry witli niin, brought into just disaedit 
the reputation of Americans abroad, all but annihilated 
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confidence between man and man at liome, exonerated 
fraud from dishonor, and hurried the whole population 
into habits of extravagance and practices abhorrent to 
honesty. 

We may look indeed where we will—consider every 
principle started in this country, every experiment tried 
and system attempted, and we shall find that, whether 
right or wrong, wise or foolish, the restless enterprise and 
persevering energ\", generated by the political institutions, 
have carried and carry the people to the utmost verge of 
what is practicable. Once started in any road, they stop 
not until the}" find no farther tlioroughfare; and what in 
otlier countries might lake a century to effect, is here but 
the work of a few years. Thus was this continent in¬ 
vaded and usurped l)y lire first colonists ; thus multiplied 
and grew their jiopulation; tlius flourished and strength¬ 
ened their liberties ; thus burst ihew into a nation Ijefore 
Eurojie was generally awtire of their existence; thus reared 
they the beautiful edifice of American government; and 
tlius, with erjual rapidity, have the same peojile suffered 
the pollution of that edifice, and rushed ahead in the paths 
of error and corruption. 

Hut we sec - but n o know—by experience we knoWj 
that the American jieojile can reform with the same- 
nay ! with better energy than they pervert. Here, even 
in the nation's evil, we find the surety of its good. By 
the rajiidity of its career in vice, we may calculate the ratio 
of its advance in virtue, when once it shall be started in 
the right road, and its energy shall be stimulated by ra¬ 
tional motives and worthy objects. 

Had I not, from study of its history and its character, 
thus judged concerning it, I had not raised my voice to 
challenge its errors, nor to kindle its enthusiasm. But, 
confident that with tlie American people was the power 
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to amend every evil and rectify every eiror, when distin¬ 
guished as such; and that with them also was the means 
to amend and to rectify the same constitutionally and 
wisely, I addressed myself fearlessly to their understandings, 
neither doubting to waken them from indifference, nor ap¬ 
prehensive of urging them to rashness. 

The means employed were surely peaceful, and pen,ce- 
ful has been, and promises to be, the result. Vainly 
would the wrath of disconcerted politicians, aided by the 
ambitious iiealot, Avho fights ever his own liattle under 
pica of fighting his God’s—vainly would dishonest in¬ 
triguers deceive the peo[)lc as to the nature of the princi- 
jrlcs advocated and the measures suggested; vainly would 
they confound these with the ravings of visionary theorists 
or the propositions of inexi)erie.nced enthusiasts; vaiidy 
would they appe.al to fanutica.l prejudice by shouting infi- 
delil}', or to worldly interest,s by ])roj)hesying confiscation 
and rohlxay. I’lie American jxiople (praise be to their 
politicid histitutions!) have within them a store of gc»d 
sense, ever ecpial to the diseriinination of t,ruth from fa.lse- 
hcKxl, reason from declamation. Lsjual also to the distin¬ 
guishing honest counsel from crafty manouivering, courage 
from rashness, and pcacelul, wise, and jaactical reform, 
'Irom violent, pnunature, atid convulsory changes. No ! 
the American jicojde aiar not. to bo deceived when once 
tmth hath met their ears. It has met their ears; and 
already throughout tin; vast (!\tent of tliis continent,, the. 
popular mind is, more or less, alive to the true nature 
of the reform contemplated by the great mass of the free 
electors of this city, and, I may add, of this state. More 
yet will I add—the American people generally throughout 
the union, are ripe for a similar reform, are prepared in 
mind to recognise it as indispensable for the practical de- 
velopement of those equal rights consecrated in their poll- 
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tical institstions; to recognise it as involving the sum of 
human liberty, of human happiness, and of national greati' 
ness; as capable, in its progress and result, of remedying 
the moral and physical evils which now afflict the com¬ 
munity ; of casting in a new and pure mould the Ameri¬ 
can character, and of imparting to the whole civilized 
woild an impulse as novel as it must be virtuous. 

In the course I judged it useful to pursue, for the pur¬ 
pose of quirkening the popular energy and directing it 
info wholesome channels, 1 distinguished, not without pain, 
the mdisjTCUsable necessity of assaulting many established 
interests and j)o\verfHl influences, and thus, while my ob¬ 
ject was simjdy the good of all, of rousing the hostility of 
many. Foremost among these inU'rests and influences, 
indispnisable to assail and expose, stood those of a craft 
which has never existed in any country without Stapping the 
liberties and iwisoning the morality of the people. In the 
clergy, every lo\ erof freedom, in everycx)untry, has seen free¬ 
dom’s worst enemy. No honest jwtriot, whatever liis faith, 
whatever his religious z(“al, ever lov ed or trusted, as a body, 
the .“ervants of the t(“nn)le. Their interests are one, and 
tlio people’s are another; no faithful guardian, therefore, of 
the public weal, could ever view without distrust the move- 
meuLs of the tribe of Ijevi. "Without distrust they never 
have viewed them. To look no farther than this Repub¬ 
lic and its history. Who camong the fathers of the na¬ 
tional lil)erties and independence, hut have left us pledges, 
ni;)rc or less direct or indirect, private or public, ticcordiiig 
to the greater or less boldness of their individual characters, 
or the temper of the times and nature of the circumstances 
in which they stood—who among the founders of this 
nation’s greatness, betrayed no doubts, no bequeathed 
no warnings touching the character of the clerical func¬ 
tions ? W'ashington!—too wise and prudent to agitate a 
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question prematurely, or to risk the conversion of doubtful 
friends into open foes at a period when enemies were 
many and friends but few—Washington! ever cautiously 
silent or evasive through life, firmly refused in death the 
aid and services of men who would fain have engraven 
upon his tomb, “ Washington, the Christian apostle!” in¬ 
stead of “ Washington, the patriot hero!” 

This trait w’ould suffice us for all that regards the public 
character of Washington touching the matter of religion. 
This trait, as showing him opposed to the profession and 
office of the clergy, would supply every information respect¬ 
ing the religious views of that great man, which could be of 
any real importance to hLs fellow citizens to possess; for, will 
not all exclaim, “ what matters the faith, or the want of 
faith, of an honest man and a faithful citizen!” Who but 
the wildest fanatic will dissent from this? Yet who,pos¬ 
sessing common sense, and cherishing human peace and 
hmnan liberty, but must also own that he wcrci unfit to 
1)6 a ruler in a young Republic, who viewed not with jea¬ 
lous eyes the priestly calling. That Washington thus 
viewed it, the manner of his death declared. For the rest, 
in silence might w'e leave his opinions whose practice was 
[)ure, did not incendiary tongues ever lalwr to confound 
* scepticism and heresy with vice and disorder, and essay to 
prop up error by coupling it with sacred names:—if also 
it were not unportant to meet boldly the ungenerous pre¬ 
judice so artfully inculcated by designing teachers, that all 
good men must believe after a certain fashion, and that all 
who do not so believe are bad men. For these reasons, 
and for these reasons oidy, is it important that we now 
hold, upon the authority of Jefferson, what was always 
surmised by the more intelligent portion of the public, and 
asserted privately by the sm’viving confidential intimates 
of the father of his country. Washinsrton was not a 
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Christian —that is: he believed not in tJie priest’s God^ 
nor in the divine authority of the priest’s book. 

My friends! I could ask pardon of common sense— 
almost of humcui liberty itself, that principle before which 
all sectarian names, and thoughts, and feelings, disappear. 
I could ask pardon of liberty and reason for tliis allusion 
to the private opinions of even so pviblic a character and 
great a citizen as he I have named. If I have adverted 
to them, it has been in the same spirit which must have 
guided the pen of the noble dead when ho left the words 
for posterity—“ Washington was no believer in the Chris- 
1 iaii system.” 1 quote the statement as Jelfcrson bequeathed 
it, to disarm prejudice of its poison, calumny of its sting, 
and to lead Americans to pause ere they echo,after design¬ 
ing men, the opprobrious term of “ infidel” against any 
among the dead or the living. 

Well may the strong equally with the weak have hesi¬ 
tated, up to this hour, to make a clear statement of their 
dissent from opinions generally received by an ill informed 
generation, and fiercely protected by an interested priest¬ 
hood ! Well might a Washington ever publicly evade an 
open declaration of his scepticism. Well might John 
Adams breathe, only in secret corresixaidencc to a friend 
and philosopher, “ the result of fifty or sixty years of reh- 
gious reading, is in the four words, be just and good /’ 
and “ if by religion we are to understand sectarian dog¬ 
mas, ill which no two are agreed, this would be the best 
of all possible worlds were there no religion in itthus 
marking Uiat distinction so important to human happiness, 
and so studiously confounded by pulpit teachers, be¬ 
tween faith and practice, religion and virtue. Well even 
might the high and fearless minded Jefferson prefer to 
speak from the grave those trutlis which, if uttered too 
boldly when living, would have drawn mound his age 
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clanunr and insult worse than were visited on his prime. 
Well might the fiithers of American liberty, who faced 
without fear the wrath of kings, hesitate to kindle the ven¬ 
geance of priests. Well might the lion-hearted leaders in 
a political revolution, who feared not to stake, with an un¬ 
armed people, life, property, and honor, against the trained 
legions, equipped fleets, and full coffers of a mighty em¬ 
pire, shrink from a conflict with the fanaticism of their 
fellow citizens; and, if they hazarded censure of the ruling 
madness of the hour, utter it only in parables and dark 
sayings, even as rve read that Jesus did before them. No! 
let not the people marvel, that so few have been found 
boldly to meet and to wrestle with errors which every false 
influence and every idle craft were interested in protecting. 
Tine it is, that all the gieat intellects of every generation 
have discarded the particular superstition of that genera¬ 
tion ; and equally true it is, that theii- heresy has, for the 
most part, been known only to the initiated like themselves, 
while the subtle scribes and pharisees of the day, tnisting 
to their silence and the people’s credulity, have belied the 
principles, and taken in vain the names of patriots and phi¬ 
losophers, making the reputations of wise and good men 
the props of their craft and the vouchers for their imposi¬ 
tions. Thus has it been in every age, and every nation 
of the world, where religion has been made a craft, and 
where the interests of priests have been allied with the wor¬ 
ship of the popular deities. But thus has it most grossly 
been in this free country, where the priesthood, being de¬ 
spoiled of direct power, had only to reign by influence. And 
tnily they have reigned by an influence the most extraordi¬ 
nary—an influence, not only established and sustained by 
every art and artifice possible to human ingenuity, but con¬ 
secrated by every sacred name that fraudulent pens and 
tongues could steal from history or wrest from philosophy, 
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to palm upon the ignorance of mankincl for orthodox be¬ 
lievers in a superstition they disclaimed, and obedient sons 
of a church they suspected. "Would not the American 
jieople do bet ter to seek the opinions of their great men in 
their own works and those of their confidential cotempo¬ 
raries, than in the trasJi of the tract house and the hbels 
of tlie pulpit? Would they not do well to understand, be¬ 
fore they take alarm at the senseless cry of “ infidel,” that 
Washington, that JeflTerson, that Franklin, that John 
Adams, tliat Ethan Allen, that Horatio Gates, and all the 
nobler host of woithies, who secured this country’s inde¬ 
pendence, were all, according to the priestly acceptation of 
a meaningless word, iiifidelft —that is, all disbelieved the 
compound .Tcwisli and (yhristian system, and looked upon 
its mysteries and its miracles as upon nursery tales. 

I could say more—hut I will not quote the living. Pew 
are there, even now, when truth hath boldly broken the 
silence of ages—few are there even now, among the rich, 
the talented, or influential, who will openly reveal their 
secret thoughts, or lift in public the veil of hypocrisy which 
it is still safest to wear, and which the people are not en¬ 
titled to challenge, uiitd they evince respect for honesty, 
and frown to silence (wery scoffer at the sacred rights of 
conscience, fr<!e tfiought, and free siieech. 

Let me not this night Ix) misunderstood— misinterpre¬ 
ted I tvill not say, for that m cn; a vain request. Mean 
spirits and false tongues are as yet many among us. But 
let misrepresentation lead us, each and all, to receive no¬ 
thing upon trust; and, instead of enemies, we may see in 
our slanderers our best friends. 

Let me not this night be misundei-stood by one ingenu¬ 
ous mind. If I see no merit in faith, neither see I merit 
in its absence. I perceive no use, and much mischief, in 
the distinctive epithets of Believer, Sceptic, Christian, Infi- 

2 
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dd, and I know not how many more beside. Such terms 
are not acknowledged by reason, and tend to produce vio¬ 
lations both of humaa peace and human liberty. In 
opinions there are but tlie tme and the false; those founded 
upon fact, and those not founded upon fact. To hold a 
false opinion is no crime, though it may prove a misfortune; 
to possess a true one is no virtue, thwigh it must be an 
advantage. We have more or less knowledge—a more 
extended or more restricted acquaintance with the pheno¬ 
mena of nature and the phenomena of oiir own bodies ; in 
consequence, our conception of things is more or less cor¬ 
rect, our judgment more or less exercised, and our opinions 
more or less consistent with tnith. 

Not then to establish nor to pull down opinions have I 
labored. My object has been to find a test for all oi>inions; I 
have encouraged my fijUow creatures to seek it in the nature 
of things as present to their senses, and in their own nature 
as discoverable by oliservation. Have they, ujwn examina¬ 
tion, found all existing phenomena in contradiction with 
existing superstitions?—and arc they transformed into 
infidels because they prefer foct to faitli,tlie living truths 
of nature to the assertions of men wJio earn their livah- 
hood by the Udc they arc telling? Docs in tide?), then, 
mean one conversant witli realities, and by infidelity arc 
we to understand knowledge ? If such bo the meatiing of 
the terms, I, for one, will liold them in honor; and the 
warmest wish of my heart shall be, to see all my fellow 
creatures infidels,and thewholeearth llooiiedwith infidelity. 

But here has not been all my sin. I encouraged my 
fellow creatures not only to test opinions by facts, but the 
practices of society by their utility, and the existing condi¬ 
tion of human beings by the national declaration, all rnsn 
are free and equal. The cry of infidel then rose yet 
louder. How shall we tran.slate it now ? Docs infidel 
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mean also a consistent republican, a friend to the human 
race, an advocate of the equal rights of all ? Then am I in¬ 
deed doubly an infidel, and an i nfidel in common -with the 
fathers of this nation, and with all the worthy among their 
eons. 

But greater yet, my fellow citizens, has been my sin. I 
have ventured to suggest the means by which consistent 
republicanism might be developed in practice, human hap¬ 
piness secured, and the equal rights of all established, in 
very deed, beyond the power of time or circumstance to 
subvert or to assail. I appealed to the citizen and to the 
parent. I pleaded for the young, the helpless, the friendless, 
and the poor. I pleaded the cause of all—rich .and poor— 
one with another. I essjiyed to show that equal liberty, to 
be more than an empty word, must exist in the mind, in 
die feelings, in the habits, and in the condition of a people,; 
that thus to exist, it must be planted in infancy, and nou¬ 
rished in youth; that thus to be planted and nourished, 
the nation itself must assume the guardianship of the rising 
generation, .and, curtailing all other expenses, wa\ang, if 
necessary, .all minor reforms and unprovements, apply all 
its energies to the raising up of a new race in habits of 
equal industry, in possession of equal advantages, and in 
the cultivation of those feelings of companionship and fel¬ 
low-citizenship, with which we should in truth bo civilized 
beings, without which we are but savages. 

Here, then, was the climax of my heresies. To this 
all my other offences had been but preparatory and intro¬ 
ductory, and compared to this it would seem they had all 
been venial. To enlighten the present generation was 
indeed atheism; but to educate rationally and equally the 
next, was robbery and murder! My friends, if the meaning 
of words is to be thus inverted, we must make a new die* 
tionary, and go to school over again. 
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I observed, that in pursuing the course which had pre* • 
sented itself to my mind as the most useful, and conse- 
quenfly the best to pursue, I had found myself under the 
necessity of openly confronting the interests of the priest¬ 
hood ;—a body of men that no individual, not absolutely 
bent on self-martyrdom, would wish to have for enemies; 
but which no honest reformer ever had, or ever can have, 
for friends. I could have wished this otherwise. It is far 
from agreeable to rouse a nest of hornets; but, unless some 
had been willing to risk their sting, it was clear they would 
suck for ever the people’s honey ; and, worse, with their 
continued buzzing so confuse tlie people’s ears and under¬ 
standings, that common sense and practical suggestions 
could have no chance for a hearing. 

To awaken the people’s attention, therefore, to the af¬ 
fairs of earth, it was necessary first to draw their thoughts 
from the clouds. It was necessary to engage them in a 
calm examination of the nature of truth, and, by leading 
them to seek and to find what is, to prepare them quietly 
to discard wiiat is not. Now, during this process of pre- 
Uminary enquiry, I meddled neither with the faiths nor 
the forms of the popular superstition. I neither discussed 
the Trinity nor the Unity; Icalled not in question the ex¬ 
istence of a devil, nor questioned the jwssibility of our 
tlioughts and feelings, or (to use the term familiarly ap¬ 
plied to them) our souls existing hereafter in some lui- 
knowii world apart from our thinking and feeling organs. 
I discussed none of these topics, I criticised neither biblo 
nor catechism, objected to no translation, (juarrelled with 
no readings, challenged no discussion, but ventured the 
remarks—that theology was very expensive, its disputes 
very injurious, and its teachers very intermeddling, and 
encouraged the public to examine, whether its utility was 
equal to its cost; whether its quarrels added to the com- 
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fort of society; whether its dtx;trines were consistent with 
human experience; whether its teachers were what they 
professed to lie—^ineek and lowly in heart, despisers of the 
goods of earth, and layers up only of spiritual treasures in 
a spiritual Jerusalem, and whetlier training up human be¬ 
ings wisely in yoiitli, would not produce a better state of 
society, tlian scolding them once a week when full grown, 
and roasting them ctenially when dead .^ These questions 
w'ere plain and simple, and the clergy, apprehensive ap¬ 
parently that the answer would be unfavourable to their 
calling, duclan-d, that to have heard them was immorality, 
but that to answer them would be atheism, which last term 
they cxjjlaiiKal to signify the itifraction of all the laws of 
the decalogue,audof the states and the United States into 
the bargain. 

The ciy, and the noise, and the running to and fro in 
the land were groat. Every advantage seemed on the side 
of the clergy. 'I’lny hud all the fwl}>it.s, and in (hose 
days, all the pi<>ss of the country ; they cverc backed too 
by all the wealth, and all the sinister interests of a corrupt 
generatioii. Hut the America*! inrople have a Urge store 
of curiosii.y, iiiul, as wa.s ob’Crved before, of gewd sense. 
“So much noi-ic," (hey Slid, ‘•'arguc.s little reason. To 
ask oursel\'c.-: a few (|utstions can be no sin. To wicigh 
the cost and utility of aur religious s 3 stom can do no hann, 
and to examine the stale of our earlhl}' condition, may do 
some giKiiU’ The c.'ergy saw their error; they said no 
nrore in public, withdrew themselve.s into the inner sanctu¬ 
aries of drawing-raoni scandal, and, by frightening women 
for their reputations, sought to win back men against their 
will and ijieir reason. But all would not do ; questions 
bad I>ccn asked, and the people had answered tliem; use¬ 
ful enquiry had been started, and wholesome, peaceful, and 
constitutional measures suggested. The people of this 
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dty raised the standard of reform, and their fellow citizens 
throughout the union gave signals of approval. The 
alarm that followed, my liearers witnessed. The discom¬ 
fited politician stood now with the alarmed priest. What 
cry could Ae raise? Democracy ? He dared not. Demo¬ 
cracy is no crime in America . Sedition ? That too sounds 
better in London than New-York. AVliat could he cry? 
He begged his watchword of the priest, and cried—for 
there was nothing else to cry— wfidclity. 

My friends, seeing that in the sense in which this word 
has been employed against the free electors of this city, 
and against all who aided in awakening then attention to 
the necessity of bringing republican education to the aid of 
repubhwxn government—seeing that the same word was 
sounded agoinst him who stamped on this country the cha¬ 
racter of a republic and a democracy, who set forth in the 
name of the Amtvican nation the equal rights of human 
kind, and who, at ah times and under all circumstances, en¬ 
couraged and vindicat«d the free exercise of the rights he 
had proclaimed; seeing diat against him—the noble, ge¬ 
nerous, enlighted, consisieiit, patriot and statesman, Tho¬ 
mas .Tefferson—the same cry infidelity was raised, that is 
• now raised against honest rcforn«crs at tlie present time; let 
us receive the intended insult Ijoili as an honorable com¬ 
pliment and as a good omen-as a compliment to the 
soundness of our principles, and as au omen of our suc¬ 
cess. Ijct none, then, Ik; alarmed 4(, a word which, in tlu; 
mouths of oflicc-hunters, signific-s polHkal honcsly, and 
in the mouths of priests signifies conihtmi sense. Let it 
be remeralicred, that the cry of infidelity preceded the ad¬ 
ministration of Jefferson, and that, if doubters in miracu¬ 
lous revelations and biblical theology, are to be styled in¬ 
fidels, they can only wear the name in common with all 
the wisest and boldest patriots of America’s revoluticai. 
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Let the mass of the people, then, defeat their enemies by 
practically evincing that good sense which distinguishes 
them as a nation. Let them baffle intrigues and disarm 
intriguers, by firmly adhering to the constitutional princi¬ 
ple, of effecting wholesome changes peacefully through 
their legislatures, and that, not by hastily subverting the 
existing forms of society, however unwise or unjust, but 
by preparing a change in the very soul of society—in its 
thoughts, in its feelings, in its habits, in its motives, in its 
social economy, in its moral character, in its every day 
practice, and, above all, ))y distinguishing that this change 
in our race can alone be effected by surrounding youth 
with all the moral, intellectual, and physical advantages 
which experience can suggest, observation discover, the 
wealth of the stale provide, and the protection of the 
state secure. Atid, while pursuing this righteous object, 
and seeking out the means lor its attainment, may every 
honest citizen unite in repressing all discussions calculated 
to lead astray the i)opnlar attention, to divide the popular 
sentiment, or, yet worse, to rouse the jwpular passioiis. 

At the pnssent moment, when the noblest cause is in 
progress which ever roused the energies of man, wc can- 
ilot mingli! too much caution with our courage. In tdl 
seasons of unusual evcitenient, sonic are always found 
with more zeal liiaii discreli.'j. niore. wit than tvisdoin, or 
more nmliition than lionesty. 'I'liat such should rise up 
in tliese, stirring days, is little suviuisitig ; but, hapjiily we. 
may add, tb;it such sliould rise up hi this counlnj is little 
alarming. 1, for one, havi! ail confidence in the American 
people—in their good sense, and in their political ex|)eri- 
encc. 1 fear no violence even from their enthusiasm. I 
think I may say, I fear no ras/aiess. 

True it is, that closet theorists and imprudent schemers 
have arisen, to lead astray the inexperienced, to alarm the 
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timid, and to give a pretext to wily enemies. Better had 
it been, to ieave to another generation the discussion of 
topics, for which passion, prejudice, false habits and selfish¬ 
ness, have ill prepared the present. Better had it been to 
take a first step, upon the safety, necessity and constitu¬ 
tionality of which all honest citizens are agreed, without 
straining our sight and whetting our curiosity to examine 
the ground far a-head of what we shall be called to tra¬ 
verse. But when questions have been prei naturely started, 
and incorrectly treated by inexperienced, imprudent or 
ambitious individuals, it may be well calmly to meet them. 
As the most familiar objects, when imperfectly distin¬ 
guished, have passed for hobgoblins, and frightened a 
whole village, so may the simj>lcst subjiict, when falsely 
presented to the mind, or imperfectly distinguished, pass 
for some great moral monstrosity, and frighten a whole 
nation. Of late, mingling with the old farcit:al cry of in¬ 
fidelity, ha.s been b('ard the more novrd and alarming cry 
of agrarianism. This last indeed would seem all but to 
have drowned the oilier. We have seen, I think, this 
evening, the emptiness of the word infidelity, and the 
grotmdlessnes's of the alarm it once e.vcitcd. I believe a 
little investigtition woulil expose the cqu.al groundlessness 
of the alarm excited by the w'ord agrarittnisin. 

I !im satisfied, that wc of the {iiesent generation, have 
nothing to do w itli the question, IJoio shall prnperlif be 
equalized/ Wc are neither wise enough nor honest 
enough, practically, to answ'cr it; and as for answ'ers in 
theory, the world has had too much of them. Still there 
are some principles at tlie root of this question, that it 
might be useful at the present season to investigate. 1 
shall take occasion to do so in a future discourse, when it 
will be also my endeavour to discuss several subjects of 
weighty importance. 
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ADDRESS TO YOUNG MECHANICS, 


[Delivered at a meeting in the Hail of Sracnce, New-York, June 13, 


In addressing myself this evening to the young me¬ 
chanics of our city, 1 would not lie understood tis consider¬ 
ing their interests distinct from those of other chtsses of the 
<;o]ninunity. 

The interests of the whole human family, in nature 
and in reason, are ever present to my mind as one and 
the same. lJut the ill directed efforts of sticcessive gene¬ 
rations have placed us in an artificial stiite of society. 
The bond of union originating in the common instincts, 
wants, and desires of all our specie.s, has lieen .severed 
instead of strengthened by miscalculating ingenuity or 
fortuitous circumstances. Occ)i{)ants of tbp siune eartli, 
citizens of the same country, creatures of the same form 
and nature, we are partitioned off into classes, and arrayed 
iigainst each other, in despite ct en of our own will, by the 
habits of our youth, and the contrasted and conflicting 
interests of our after years. In such a state of things, 
tb<!y who are desirous of aiding in the cementing the 
shiittercd fractions of society into one wliole, have to se¬ 
lect first tlte largest and the soundt'st fraction—tlie^^ have 
to address tlicmselvcs to the more jumierous, as well to the 
vnore moral of the classes, which, happily, is also that whose 
immediate interests are most in unison with those real and 
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natural interests which it is desirable that all should be in¬ 
duced to distinguish and consult. 

If therefore I have addressed myself, at all times, more 
especially to the industrious classes, it has been for two 
reasons—First; that they comprise the only large mass 
among the heterogeneous fragments of society 5 and, se¬ 
condly, that their interests at the time being are more 
nearly approached to the great natural interests of man, 
and incline, therefore, more immediately to wholesome re¬ 
forms and general union. 

While addressing myself, however, to this largest and 
soundest body in the state, it has been my endeavor to 
excite it to action rather than to opposition ; and, if ever 
my words have provoked a feeling of hostility in man to¬ 
wards man, or in class towards class, I have sinned against 
my intention, which has been ever, singly and purely, so 
far as I can read my own lieart, to arm men collectively 
against abuses, and to fraternize their feelings toward.s 
each other. 

In ctdling you together at the present time, my young 
friends, it is not therefore witlr the view of .addressing your 
peculiar interests as a class, hut yotir interests .as citizens, 
and my only motives for selecting yon from your fellow 
citizens are—that your habits of industry must enlist you 
on the side of reform, and that your age admits of such 
cultivation of talent and improvt^ment of feeling ns may 
St 3 mu to become effective reformers. 

To the title of working mkn as the distinctive epithet 
of reformers, I object. All men and all women ought to 
be workers, but, at the present time, when operative and 
intellectual lalior is unhappily separated, the title sounds 
unfairly exclusive, and, our object being union, exclusion, 
even in sound, should be avoided. As a man is not ne¬ 
cessarily honest because he labours with his hands, so 
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neither Ja be necc^Barily: dStahonest because he iaiowit^citd}^’ 
to labor with his head. In both cases there has been 
lot in education, and there is error in habit, but- die fanlti 
is in the arrangements of society, not in individuals; and 
in all our etforts to amend those defective arrangements for 
the next generation, we should bear in mind that we of 
the present are all more or less imperfect beings; always 
half trained, and almost always ill trained. Indulgence, 
therefore, on the part of one class towards another, is im¬ 
periously called for; every expression calculated to excite 
jealousy should be carefully shunned, and every watch¬ 
word of the hour should insinuate union, and breathe of 
national fellowship, liberality, and harmony. 

But while I object to the title of working men, as dis¬ 
tinctive of reformers, and, yet more, to that of a “working 
man’s •party” as distinctive of the great national cause 
of reform, I do look to the industrious classes, generally 
and especially, though by no means exclusively, for the 
salvation of the country, and expect the youth of those 
classes to supply to sound reason and sound measures their 
most ardent, and also their most skilful champions. 

Whatever may be the conceived advantages of college 
education, it is but rarely that a bold intellect or a sound . 
judgment issues from the walls of privileged, and but too 
often useless and superannuated learning; while, on the 
other hand, whatever are the real disadvantages of the 
neglected child of labor, he is saved from the conceit of 
pedantry, and the jargon of sopliisfry, and thus remains 
free to profit by whatever lessons experience may bring, 
and to distinguish simple truth whenever it may meet his 
ears. 

I have made human kind my study, from my youth 
up; the American community I have considered with 
most especial attention; and I can truly say that, wher- 

1 # 
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ever the same are not absolutely pressed down by labor 
and want, I have invariably found, not only the brat feel* 
ings, but the soundest sense among die (^rative classes 
of society. I am satisfied, and that by extensive observa¬ 
tion, that, with few exceptions, the whdie sterling talent 
of the American community Ues (latent indeed, and re¬ 
quiring the stimulus of circumstance for its developement,) 
among that large body who draw their subsistence from 
the labor of their hands. 

The intellectual and moral inefficiencies of our profes¬ 
sional classes is but too apparent in our governmental ar¬ 
rangements, and, generally, in all our institutions civil 
and religious. Legislation, in their hands, has been turn¬ 
ed from its true intent, and applied to the pei-plexing, in 
stead of the simplifying of all human affairs. Industry has 
been sacrificed to trade; honest trade, or the fair exchange 
of commodities, to speculation ; statutes have been miilti- 
phed; justice embarrassed; onerous, expensive, tedious, 
and incomprehensible systems of law and theology, en¬ 
couraged, to give false occupation to individuals and bodies 
of men, at expense of the peace, and the reason, and the 
labor of the mass; and erroneous and imperfect education 
given to all—to the few in what are called colleges, .and 
to the many in conamon schools, charity Sunday schools, 
or no schools at all, whereby aristocratical distinctions are 
entailed upon the community—some raised unwisely to 
submit, and others unwisely to govern. 

That this is a fair statement will, I think, be admitted 
by all who inspect, closely and impartially, the frame of 
existing society; and, 1 think, such will be dispraed also 
to admit that, so far as reform may be practicable during 
existing generations, it is more likely to be effectually pro¬ 
moted by the classes who directly suffer, than by those 
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■who imnwdiately live by the errors and abused it is pro¬ 
posed to rectify. 

We do indeed know that honest men may be found 
among dishonest professions; and, when found, as the 
lustre of their integrity is greatest, so ought it to be most 
respected and rewarded. But, generally speaking, the 
people must look to their own ranks for their own servants, 
and to prepare themselves for that service, is at once their 
interest and their duty. 

It was in the view of aiding the people in such prepara¬ 
tion that this building was purchased, and that the teach¬ 
ers herein have laborerl. I must observe that the exer¬ 
tions of the friends of popular improvement have been 
mode under every disadvantage. They have had to me¬ 
ditate at odd moments and over hours, snatched from re¬ 
gular avocations, wholesome recreation, or necessary rest, 
those lessons which a course of regular and undisturbed 
study should supply. Suitable apparatus and all other 
conveniences have also been wanting—^without funds, 
and without leisure, they have brought nothing save zeal 
and perseverance to their voluntary task; and if, under 
such circumstances, advantage has accrued to the public, 
we can but distinguish how easy would be the full com¬ 
munication of all useful truth, were but half the pains, and 
one twentieth of the treasure expended for its develope- 
ment, that is now applied to the propagation of error. 

Hitherto the current expenses of this building have 
been chiefly defrayed by the receipts taken at my lectures. 
I announced, a short while since, my desire to resign the 
personal responsibility I had hitherto borne, upon which a 
subscription was opened for filling up the sum of § 600 , to 
meet the main expenses for the current year. The re¬ 
ceipts of this evening will, it is thought, close the accountc 
of the past season. 
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nsEjigwg the reEfwnnbUity, pf coutaa .I.reBiga aell 
ehare in the management of this Hall; and the trusteesj 
•iutherto appointed by myself, will withdraw to be euc- 
ceeded hy eut:h as shall be elected by the subscribers. If 
the sum required be made up this evening, it is proposed 
to nominate the new trustees, and to consider how, in the 
frequent deficiency of suitable lecturers, the building may 
be occupied to the greatest possible advantage. 

In conversing on this subject with some of our subscri¬ 
bers, I have understood it to be the general impression 
that public debates would tend, more than any other ex¬ 
ercise, to the developement of the popular mind, and the 
eliciting of popular talent. Such is decidedly my own in¬ 
dividual opinion ; and if, at the first opening of this Hall, 
I entertained and expressed some apprehensions of an ex¬ 
ercise I now venture to advocate, it was simply because I 
doubted our then moral fitness to engage in the sifting 
out of each other’s errors. I feared lest, gathered as we 
were, from all the various sects and schools of religion and 
philosophy, we should rather dispute than reason, and 
judged that before we ventured to try the strength of our 
wit, we had better make sure of that of our temper. We 
have now had a twelvemonth’s practice and experience j 
we know something more of each other, and, I believe, of 
ourselves. The popular mind, awakened to practical en¬ 
quiry, begins to distinguish the importance of reciprocating 
indulgence for every variety of human opinion. Faith, 
of wlmtever color, or no faith at all, claims, and is likely 
so<Hi to be allowed, equal liberty of expression. Free enquiry 
can encounter orthodoxy with tolerable good humor, and 
even orthodoxy herself, begins to understand that the ak 
and l^t of heaven are not her exclusive posseesions; and 
that, after all, there is room enough, and to spare, in this 
world for those who doubt as for those who beheve. But 
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it is, above all, the sounder and more practical views that 
are'now rapidly spreading through the community, which 
will enable men of all creeds, or no creeds, to meet on 
common ground ; to discuss topics of real importance 
with a sincere desire of eliciting truth, and even, occa¬ 
sionally, to sjiort with their speculative fancies without see¬ 
ing a pit of sulphur opening at their feet, or feeling dis¬ 
posed to pitch thereinto an obstinate opponent. 

To you, my young friends, more especially, I conceive 
the proposed exercise, will prove of the highest utility. I 
have iilready stated why I regard you as destined to sup¬ 
ply the test props to the, reformed political edifice of your 
country. But it is not rashl)'^, nor presumptuously, that 
you should reach forth your hand to steady that sacred 
structure. No unrighteous ambition—no petty vanity— 
no thirst of worldly gain, or woiidiy influence should lead 
you to lift }TOir cye.s to that —principle the most ho¬ 
norable, in fact, alas! hut too often the most dishonored— 
THE state’s service. 

As members of the human family, it is your bounden 
interest anil duty to make human nature 3'our study, with 
a view to the detection of all the causes of existing evil, 
and, equallj', to tlic discovery of all the sources of possible 
good. As citizens of a free, state, holding not only the 
right but the power of influencing the public measures, it 
IS your bounden interest and duty, to investigate— 
the principles laid down by the organizers of this repub¬ 
lic ; to weigh those principles in your reason and to test 
tliem by those acknowledged by your own inner minds. 
(Secondly: To study the political institutions established 
aa in conformity with those principles, and to judge how 
far that-conformity has been preserved. Thirdly: To 
consider the statutes enacted, and the laws and practices 
countenanced and upheld by those legislative bodies. 
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ohtirgod (uiukr tiie guidance and reeuiction of those {mn- 
(^ijiles and institudons) with the administration of the res 
pubiiceB, or common interests of the whole community. 
It is, in fine, your bounden interest and duty to make 
both matt and men your serious study ; or, in other 
Winrds, to consider attentively society os it now exists, and 
aoniety as it ought to exist. 

Connected with these great moral and constitutional ex¬ 
ercises of the mind, (which each and all may follow out 
in private, with the aid of the more liberal pubhcations of 
the day,) the careful exercise of the faculty of speech will 
be foimd, not merely to promote your pubhc useftilness, 
but your own mdividual improvement. A ready command 
of language assists even the process of thought itself, and is 
abs(dutely indispensable to render our thoughts useful to 
others. 

True U is, that no art has been more abused than that 
of oratory. It has been employed to disguise the hideous¬ 
ness of error, instead of to enhance the loveliness of truth. 
It has been tinned to the confounding the human mind 
with sophistry, instead of enlightening it by reason. It 
has been pressed, even openly, into tlic service of injustice, 
falsehood, hypocrisy, superstition, and corruption; and 
when, in degraded and falling Athens, Demosthenes gave 
successively, for the three ret]uisites of an orator, “ man¬ 
ner,” “ manner,” “ mamier,” he satirized not only the ig¬ 
norance of his own age and nation, but tliat of all others. 

We know full well how lamentably up to the present 
day, the truth of the ancient satire has been preserved. 
The bar and the pulpit, and, alas ! the senate, of modem 
times, have equally substituted sound for sense, and art 
for argument, with the rhetoricians, pleaders and sooth¬ 
sayers of antiquity; albeit, and here there is cause for 
thankfulness, our sophists have more generally succeeded 
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in inM^itiag the faJse mattery than the wioiUQg maimer 
of Grecian eloquence; even as our modem mythology 
has preserved the delusions and immoralities of the an¬ 
cient, despoiled of its grace, its passion, and its poetry. 

But, as even the abuses of speech bear evidence to its 
power, so does it regard us as rational creatures to wrest 
that power from evil, and turn it to our good. And oh ! 
far, far other is the music of the voice, and the elegance 
of the period, when truth speaks in the harmony, and the 
love of human kind inspues the fer\"er of the language. 
Nor, indeed, is tliis any longer the age, still less is this 
the country, in which sound will pass current for sense, 
as it did with our forefathers. Whosoever, in these days, 
would be listened to, must address himself to the reason ; 
but in so doing he will be most injudicious who neglects 
tlie conciliation of the feelings, or even who despises the 
pleasing of the ear. A harsh and ungoverned voice, a 
forced and unperfect articulation, unseemly expressions, 
unsightly gestures, tedious repetitions, a hurried, a violent, 
or, worse than all, a studied and affected delivery, (betray¬ 
ing that the speaker is more occupied with himself than 
his hearers,) might suffice to stop the ears of an audience 
to the wisdom of a Franklin, supposing it possible for wis¬ 
dom so to sin against good taste and propriety. 

But all these and other defects will soon disappear 
wherever there exist two requisites—an ardent desire of 
improving ourselves, combined with that of rendering ser¬ 
vice to others. We read that the greatest orator of anti¬ 
quity was, in the opening of his career, a stammerer; 
and I myself once saw an elo(|ueiit pulpit enthusiast move, 
by his tones and energy, a whole audience to teare, who, 
one year previous, I had known afflicted with a stutter so 
excessive as to impede not merely his utterance of a phrase, 
but even of a word. 
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PARTING ADDRRSSy 

[As delivered in the Boweiy Theatre, to the People of NeW'Ycod^ ia 
June, 18^.] 


(7%e DularatUm <f Independence Uee open betide the tpeaker, who uriU be mn 
derstood asjreguentljf appeaiinf to the eame.) 


Things move fast in a new world. The human mind, 
once lanched, shoots like a ray of the living sun in a free 
country. One short year of preparation, and the people 
of this city are already in action. What say I—of this 
city ? The nation stirs through all its commonwealths; 
and suggestions, which but yesterday passed for the dreams 
of enthusiasm, promise ere long to assume the shape and 
substance of realities. 

And it was time for America to give evidence to the 
world of her advancement in civilization. It was time for 
her to exercise the high privileges she possessed over the 
rest of the nations. She owed it to hereelf, and she owed 
it to the human race, to exhibit once more in healthy ac¬ 
tion, that moral energy she displayed in her revolution, 
and which her free institutions should have nurtured and 
purified, not quelled and perverted. 

After a sleep of many years, this nation wakes to a 
knowledge of its powers, and a consciousness of its respon¬ 
sibility. , The present will count as an epoch, not in the 
annals of this country alone, but in those of human civili¬ 
zation. Reform once started here, it will make the tour 
of the globe, and Americans, who have been hitherto known 
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in the ports of trade as gamblers and speculators, will be 
the he^ds of knowledge and virtue to all the people of the 
earth. 

Such is the high destiny this nation was called to fill, 
when, in its Areopagus of sages, the equal rights of human 
kind were proclaimed to a startled world. I turn, fellow 
citizens! to the instrument of your independence, and I 
see that you stand sponsors for the human race; I look 
around on the face of the land, and I see the pledge about 
to be remembered and fulfilled. 

And more than I have read in the signs of the times 
this augury. More than I have distinguished that the car 
of the popular mind is open, and its eye iDcnt on the search¬ 
ing out of all hidden things. Yes! we are told in these days 
by enemies no less than friends, that “ the design exists to 
subvert the present order of things.” Siicl i is the cry raised 
by every short-sighted office holder and office hunter, and 
echoed by every knave throughout the cormpt ranks of 
society. But wo to the evil-minded! the kindling patriot 
and the righteous reformer echo back to the panders of 
corruption, the cry of their own raising. It is returned to 
their ear, not in the note of alarm, but in that of exulta¬ 
tion. “The present order of things” is weighed in the 
balance of public opinion and found wanting, and the free 
people of this city, and this commonwealth, have sworn 
to subvert it. And who arc they that would challenge the 
pledge? You shall find them in our pulpits of sloth and of 
slander, in our colleges of exclusion, in our banks of dis¬ 
honesty, in our law courts of extortion, in our legislatures of 
special pleading, in all and every of these anti-American in¬ 
stitutions invented or perverted to favor the pretensions of 
the few, and to crush down the rights of the many. 

Yes! I for one will admit the charge, and admit it in 
the name of a daily increasing mass of reflecting citizens. 
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“ The design does exist to subvert the present order of 
things.” But how ? Here is the question whose answer is 
fraught with alann, or with peace and security. Let our 
priests and our missionaries, om’ stock-jobbers and platce- 
huntcrs, our ring-leaders of faction, and their worthy tools, 
the hirelings of a venal press—^let these solve the question, 
by what means and to what end the pre.scnt order of things 
is to be cliang<!d, and they will answer, with the fool m 
his foil}', hj/ the prcarliing of infidels to the massacre of 
Christians, and the confiscation if their houses and fur¬ 
niture. But let II, s ask the jxiacefiil citizen, how he anti¬ 
cipates a cbangi^ in tlic face of .society, and he will say, by 
the substitution of practicalenqulnjfor spiritnaldreani- 
ings, which shall lead to the gradual detection and cor¬ 
rection if abuses, and to the adoption of such measures 
for the training of youth as shall absolve future gene¬ 
rations from the errors of the present. 

In the simple answer of the peaceful citizen, what is 
there to apprelicnd ? -INolhing for the honest man, every 
thing for the knave. 1 say everj thing for the knave.— 

1 mean cveiy thing according to the false calcidations in¬ 
duced by^ habits of dishonest s})ecuIation. 

It is not tliat wholesome reform would iu reality be in 
jurious to any. One man’s loss ought not in reason to be 
another's gain ; -would not, in fact, Ite another’s gain, if 
men wore only trained in simiiar habits, and with similar 
feelings. This they are not; and, because they are not, 
are their interests ever at variance, and their mental 
sight but too often blinded to those true and natural inte¬ 
rests which point to other motives of action, and to a more 
just orgauiEation of society. 

Yet how'ever obvious the evils in our present motives 
and practice—in our present systems of trade and of law, 
in the multitude of false employments, and in the exces- 

1 * 
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sivo competition which so frequently threatens with ruin 
all employments, the honest as the dishonest.—However 
obvious these evils, and however opposed to the true inte¬ 
rests of all classes and all individuals, it were idle to ex¬ 
pect all classes and individuals to co-operate in their cor- 
HM^n. Convince the reason, and habit would run coun¬ 
ter still. The gambler, how often soever the game may 
run against him, will still haunt the board which tempts 
with one chance of gain against a thousand chances of 
ruin. The speculator, rather than seek a moderate and 
unfluctuating profit, will risk bankruptcy and starvation 
in sight of a bare possibility of seizing upon uncertain 
wealth. The vain man, blinded by a false education to 
real honour and dignity, will prefer an uneasy conscience 
and mean dependence, to honest, but, unhappily, despised 
labor; and even genius will ambition paltry distinctions, 
the trappings and profits of office, rather than the high 
consciousness of advancing the public weal. 

How salutary then soever reform may be, many will 
there be found to oppose it. Corruptions of old growth 
are dear to those who have grown old with them; and, as 
all reformers have seen, so see we at the present hour, that 
^e misguided partizans of error will cling to the false, anti¬ 
social, and anti-American fabric, raised on the noble foun¬ 
dation laid by the fathers of this people, until it crumble 
to dust before the magic influence of a more enlightened 
pubUc opinion, and give place, in a new generation, to an 
edifice truly Amerkan, the pillars of which shall rest on 
republican education, and its walls shall embrace a nation 
of free-men, equal in knowledge, in rights, in duties and in 
condition. 

Such is the change “ in the present order of things,” 
the reformers of the present day have dared to anticipate; 
the people of this city and commonwealth have sworn to 
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effect, and the American nation will be found ready toi imi¬ 
tate. No other than a change thus peaceful has been 
proposed; no other than a change thus gradual could be 
feasible, and no less than a. change thus radical can effect 
the practical developcment of American principles. 

Upwards of half a century these principles have claimed 
the love of this people and the admiration of the world. 
Upwards of half a century has “Liberty and Equality” 
been the motto of this nation. Upwards of half a century 
has this motto existed in words, these principles in theory; 
and now that the people have resolved the practical de- 
velopement of the same, we hear them, at this hour, in this 
city, denounced as visionary, impeached as iniquitous, and 
their advocates and vindicators blasphemed as incendiaries 
and intidels! 

Is it come to this ? Has treason gone so far in this land, 
for EQUALITY to be denounced as a dream of enthusiasts, 
an innovation of foreigners, and a doctrine of Marats and 
Robespierres ? Fathers of this nation! well are ye asleep 
in your graves! By the sword of Washington, by tlie 
wisdom of Franklin, by the lionest democracy of Jefleison, 
it is time for Americans to arouse, and to vindicate the 
words of this charter! 

Fellow citizens! the season is arrived when what is’ 
here set forth as abstract truth, must be referred to with a 
view to practice. The equal rights of human beings are 
here proclaimed self-evident to reason, inherent in the na¬ 
ture of things, and inalienable in justice. Life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, stand particularized among 
the equal, inherent, and inalienable rights held in virtue 
of our existence. 

Wisely did the framers of this instrunaent declare these 
truths self-evident: for he to whose intellect and moral 
feelings they speak not at once, convincingly, unanswera- 
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blj, has been perverted by sophistry and corrupted by late 
hab^s and example beyond the reach of argiunent (ht Ap 
^rsuasion of eloquence. These moral truths speak to the 
mind, as physical trutlis to the eye. They speak alike 
to the child, the savage, and the sage; the blind and heart* 
less advocates of the past and “ present order of things,” 
as existing in what is unblushingly termed civilized so- 
ciety, can alone resist their force, or question their uni¬ 
versality. 

The truths here set forth as self-evident—for which the 
blood of patriots has been shed, and to which the honor 
of tire de^ and the living has been pledged or is pledged 
—these truths self-evident involve all that the sage 
ever pictured, or the philanthropist desired. In the equal 
riglits of all to life, liberty, and happiness, lies the sum of 
human good. Let us pause, fellow citizens! on the words, 
and see what is required for their fulfilment. 

Life. Respected as it Ls in this land, compared to all 
other lands beside, our laws still sanction homicide—en¬ 
forcing the decree of an ignorant and cruel superstition 
“ blood for blood.” 

Liberty. Fresh and ever gathering in strength as she 
dwells under the shadow of tliis charter, how trammelled 
■ as yet are her young limbs and her glorious mind! Still 
bigotry challenges her thoughts, and prejudic.e her actions. 
Still sex, and sect, and class, and color, furnish pretences 
for limiting her range, and violating her purity! 

Happiness! Alas! where is it on the face of the earth ? 
Who pursues that whose pursuit is here guaranteed to all? 
Every one or none. Every one, if we listen to the vague 
assertions of men; none, if we look to their actions. Rteqr- 
piness enters not even into human calculation. Man has 
placed his time, and his labor, and the fruits of his labor, 
and his pleasures, and his affections, yea! even his honor 
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|u|d his liberty, at the mercy of gold. From youth to >ag« 
he fees but money; and, in pursuing it, pursues the riiadons 
cf a shade. 

Yet, to secure these our equal rights, we read that “ go¬ 
vernment is instituted among men.” Is it so? What has 
government done up to this hour towards securing the 
equal rights and equal happiness of our race ? You will 
say it has done much in these United States. 

Fellow citizens! Permit me the remark, and reflect ere 
you pronounce it erroneous. Government, even in this 
land, blessed above all others—government, even here, has 
favored us less by what it has done, than by what it has not 
done. In the declaration of rights, which limits its powers, 
find we the source of all the good we possess over other 
nations. Restrained behind tlie bulwark of prohibitory 
constitutional decrees, government here has established no 
throne, installed no aristocracy, armed no church domi¬ 
nant and militant, erected no hereditary power, sanctioned 
no hereditary honors, instituted no secret tribunals, effected 
no arbitrary arrests, imagined no constructive treason, 
ejected no exiles and aliens, reveiigcd no assaults of the 
tongue, or even libels of the pen—or, if ever it attempted 
aught or any of such transatlantic violations of this charter 
of a new world, Jefliusons were found to sound the alarm, 
and a nation to stir at the call.* 

Thanks, then, to the restrictive constitutional provisions 
which sprang out of this charter, American government 
has steered clear of violence. Tune is it also, that it should 
steer clear of corruption, and apply itself actively to the pur¬ 
pose for which we here read it to have been instituted— 
the developement and protection of the equal rights, toge- 

* The American people will remember the eventful eta of 1801. It 
WM then the character of thrir government waa decided. 
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tber wiih the promotion of the equal happiness, of each 
member of the human family. 

I may not now investigate the object, end, and duties 
of government in detail. Circumstances will not at the 
present time permit to me this labor, nor are we, moreover, 
advanced to that stage of action when, from the truths dis¬ 
coverable in the investigation, it could be useful to deduce 
all their practical consequences. Our object at all times 
should be, not merely to develope tnith, but to develope it 
with method and in order. This necessary precaution 
has Iteen ever too much lost sight of by reformers, who, in 
consequence, hurrying forward in argument ahead of the 
popular judgment, impel to measures before their motives 
are duly weighed, and their results duly calculated—thus 
producing change rather than reform, advancing only af¬ 
terwards to retrograde, and, by creating confusion, giving 
opportunity to the evil-minded to excite disorder and even 
to provoke to violence. 

I observed in a former discourse, that numerous arc the 
topics which a pmdent people (and such I conceive the 
American people to be) will leave to an era more advanced, 
and a generation more wise than the present. To prepare 
for that better era, and to model that wiser generation, is 
our duty; and a worthier, a nobler, a more sublime, never 
fell, nor ever will fall, to the lot of any. To speculate be¬ 
yond what we can execute is folly; in these days it is worse 
—it is madness. So much lies within our reach—so much 
challenges our attention—so many lets and hinderances 
have to be removed from our path before we can make one 
effective step in advance, that for us, my fellow citizens! 
to be dreaming about all the probable or possible govern¬ 
mental regulations, or modes of social life which may here¬ 
after be adopted by our race, were but to lower our under* 
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standings to the level of spiritual enthusiasts, who, while 
walking on the earth, have their imaginations in the stars. 

I would not, however, be understood to mean, that, 
while limiting our progress, codly and firmly, to one step 
at a time, we should not examine in what course and to 
what final goal that step is to lead. I would not counsel 
that in bringing our imited power to bear upon one mea¬ 
sure, we should not consider well the general result we in¬ 
tend that measure to produce. I am not for walking my¬ 
self, nor for having others walk, in the dark. This would 
be well were we treading the path of error; but, on enter¬ 
ing that of truth, we must have an open eye, and an awa¬ 
kened mind. If prudence require that we move slowly 
therein, dignity and good sense demand that we move 
fearlessly. To move thus we must see the road before 
us, and distinguish the final object it is our ambition to 
attain. 

What is then that object, my friends 1 What is the puK 
pose of our souls ? When we speak of reform, what hope 
we to produce ? The universal improvement of our hu¬ 
man condition. When we bend our minds and efibrts 
to the great measure of a republican system of education, 
what do we intend to efiect ? The equalization of our 
human condition ; the annihilation of all arbitrary dis¬ 
tinctions ; the substitution of the simple character of hu¬ 
man beings for that of all others—the honorable tide of 
American citizen, for that of aU the silly and mischievous 
epithets introduced by sectarian superstition and antisocial 
prejudice, to the confounding of our understandings, the 
corrupting of our feelings, the depraving of our habits, and 
the subversion of our noble institutions. 

1 said that our object was at once the equalization and 
the universal improvement of our common condition. It 
is necessary to b^ this two-fold specification in view, aa 
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^^i^ise, it may convey alarm to many, and false ixn- 
IRessions to all. 

Under the existing arrangements of society—the mis¬ 
application of human labor, devoted by more than one half 
to what is useless or mischievous, and rewarded, not only 
unequally and arbitrarily, but in a ratio inverse to its uti¬ 
lity—the misapplication also of machinery acting, at the 
time present, not to the relief but to the oppression of the 
human laborer—the false operation of money, as now in 
use, laying ever at tlie mercy of the holder of specie or its 
paper representative, the real wealth of society—namely, 
the productions of human industry .—such and 
other existing circumstances, to speak of equalizing the 
general condition excites vague apprehensions on the part 
of the more favored classes, that benefit is intended to the 
mass, at exjicnse of injury to individuals. 

True it is that wt; might here, dconand, where, under 
‘ythc present order of thing.s,” however panegyrised by the 
^honest or unrcllecting, wheit; i.s tlierc a class truly fa¬ 
vored ? where even an individual A\ho feels liimself se¬ 
curely happy, and placed beyond the reach of worldly dis¬ 
aster or reverses 'I But we are not reduced to iuiy begging 
tjf the tiuestion. Let men construe as they will the ad¬ 
vantages or disadvantages of their jreculiar class, profession, 
or position, I would gay to all, that poor indeed were the 
reform which should lower any, that only can be reform 
which should raise all, 

I do not speak here of worldly fortunes, such as Roth- 
child’s or Gerard’s. I do not consider any mdividual as 
intrinsically happier for a wealth beyond human ingenuity 
to employ, nor have my observations regard to any such 
extreme, and, fortunately in this country, rare cases. Un¬ 
doubtedly the social regulations of a wise generation would 
render impossible the accumulation of inordinate wer’ ’ 
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luB indeed by prohibitory staitties, but by the abragatifaii 
of all unequal privileges, the absence of all false stiindUt 
and, above all, by the spread of sound knowledge, the 
universality of just habits, and the consequent moderatidn 
of human desires, and greater moral elevatbn of human 
ambition. 

But if I do imagine that an improved state of society 
would present us with no inordinate fortunes, 1 fed equally 
satisfied, that it must present us with universal ease, com¬ 
fort and security. The equalization of human condi¬ 
tion, as ambitioned by philanthropy, or, say but common 
sense, cannot surely presuppose the disturbing the happy, 
but the comforting the wretched; not the depriving any 
of real advantages, but the extending and securing every 
possible advantage to all. 

But how is this to l)e effected 1 tvill be hastily asked. 
Certainly not by wresting violently the possessions of somjS 
to bestow them upon others, or to divide them among all 
Certainly not by upsetting the frame of society which suf 
rounds us, and hastily patching uj) another out of its ruins 
Certainly not by lessening any of the securities, already 
too few and too weak, ))y which property is held at this 
hour, aud individual rights and enjoyments, even sueh as 
we see them, are secured. The universal improvement 
of our condition, can only lie eflccled by creating new and 
more certain securities than any up to this hour l^nowui 
among men. The greatest evil now existing in society 
is the Avant of security—the uncertainty to which the 
tenure of all property, and the fluctuations to which the 
value of all property is subjected. Could any community, 
or any portion of a community, not alHicted witli confluent 
madness, propose for object the increase of the very evils 
which make oin curse at the present hour 7 Coukl any 
people, accustomed even to the forms of law, not to speak 
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df justice, be broug'ht to plan and execute the subT^rfiOfi 
of the very principles it is most for their common interest 
to respect, the outrage of the very feelings it is most for 
their honor, and their peace, and Uieir welfare, to cultivate? 
Individuab, biassed by peculiar circumstances, or excited 
by a false education, or secluded habits, to speculate rather 
than to reason, or to reason in the absence of sufficient 
observation, may indeed shape in their fancy, motives of 
action at war with all the principles of the human mind, 
and a state of things as opposed to reason as what we see 
around us with novelty superadded to render the proposed 
substitute more insupportable. Certainly individuals may 
be found, and ever have been found, to advance imwise 
propositions, and to support the same by unsoimd argu* 
ments. But what then ? have we not as good a right tc 
reject as others to make them? What necessity is there 
|)r our adopting, either in our individual or national ca 

F city, the propcsals of any one, even should the proposals 
wise, let alone their being foolish 1 Or what probability 
there of our adopting collectively what is hostile to the 
habits and feelings of all individually ? Truly the alarmists 
of the present day must themselves perceive something very 
attractive in die proposal for a national auction of aU ths 
lands of the state, and all the goods and chattels of its citi 
zens, to apprehend its adoption by the people of the New 
York commonwealth. Or is it only that they conside 
the understandings of America’s citizens unequal ti 
the distinguishing truth from error, the just from the un 
just, the useful from the mischievous ? Verily it is not the; 
who cover our city walls, and disturb our public meeting 
with the senseless cries of “ infidelity and agrarianism, 
whom we shall authorize to take the measure of the popu 
lar intellect, albeit they have had some opportunity 4 ;>f ei 
timating the popular forbearance! 
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But no! neither the one nor the other suspicion has ori¬ 
ginated these shouts of Babel among the scouts and whip- 
pers-in of corruption. They well know the real and 
righteous purpose which their plots and cries are impo- 
tently devised to hide and to drowif; and well they know 
too, that the people of this city and commonwealth see to 
distinguish and prefer wise measures from foolish, and are 
bent upon distinguishing and preferring honest servants 
from rogues. No! our intriguers, political or spiritual, are • 
not blind to the true dangers of the liour. Tliey know 
tliat the danger is to hypocrisy not te virtue, to party not 
to patriotism, to fraud not to industry, to speculation not to 
property. They know what is tAreatened by the quick¬ 
ening spirit of a reviving people—even the party-jobbing, 
intrigue, and corruption, \vh« h have made of this city a 
by-word in the land, and ^ent, througli the foul conduithf 
tlie foulest press which ever libelled a nation in the eyes 
of the world, the rai»A steam of jrolitical iniquity, forth tql 
the ports of distant einpire.s, blasting the fair fame of a free 
people, where jaost, for the honor of liberty and the weal 
of tlie humav race, it should shine resplendent, even in the 
courts of Jangly pride and garrisons of military power. 

No! die partizans of co rruption are neither ignorant* 
theiv=^elves nor deem their fellow citizens ignorant of tlie 
trie object of reformers at this hour, although I deem they 
have nourished the hope of frightening them into a tem- 
porniy disclaiming of their object, through fear of seeing it 
confounded with the crude schemes and ill digested ar¬ 
guments of Thomas Skidmore in the columns of tire Cou¬ 
rier and Enquirer. But let them despair of their hope. 
Our object is not only too righteous, but, in this land, too 
constitutional, to require concealment or apology. Our 
object, however harsh it may sound in the ear of the spoilt 
cl^d of fashion or pretension, (alas ! that such should be 
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found withiu the pale of this de^iocracy,) will ever be deal 
to a heart truly American, whether it beat in the breast oi 
a rich man or a poor. Our object, however reviled by false 
ambition, odious to knavery, offensive to vanity, or mis¬ 
conceived of by error, will ever be recognised by the gieat 
mass of this people as consistent witli then national insti¬ 
tutions, and as requisite for the practical developement of 
the tmths set forth in their declaiation of independence. 
No! we shall not be driven to deny, nor seduced to quidify, 
the object, to which, as to the ultimate goal of leforui, we, 
as Americans, arc c.c.nsiitutionally pledged to aspire. That 
object—that ultimate goal 'is, as I have said, imACTicAi. 
EaCALITY, or, THFi uniVKllSAL AND EQUAL IMl’KOVE- 
MENT OP THE CONDlTIOv OP ALL, UNTIL, BV THE <iRA- 
.pCAL CHANCE IN THE VlFnVS AND HABITS OP MEN, 
i*tD THE CHANGE CONSEQUENT UPON THE SAME, IN 
THE WHOLE SOCIAL ARRANCrLiiJCNTS OP THE BODV 

Politic, the American people shall presenTj^in 

ANOTHER GENERATION, BUT ONE Ll.ASS, AND, As” IT 
WERE, BUT ONE FAMILY—EACH INDER/NDENT IN HIS 
AND HER OWN THOUGHTS, ACTIONS, RIGhts, PERSON, 
AND POSSESSIONS, AND ALL CO-OPERATING, ACCORD- 
4NG TO THEIR INDIVIDUAL TASTE AND AniLi'rA','‘to 
THE PROMOTION OF THE (!OMMON WEAL. 

Taking this comprehensive view of all that is embrao«d 
in om' ultimate object, every intelligent mind will distin¬ 
guish that it is not attainable in this generation, and that 
all we can do, (though, this all is immense,) is to exercise 
our own minds, and school our own feelings, in and by 
its contemplation, to correct such abuses as more immrfi- 
ately tend to exalt, at Uie present time, individuals or bo- 
diesof menattheexpense of the mass of the community, 
and, first and last, and above all, to prepare the way foi 
the entire fulfilment of what I conceive to constitute #€ 
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one gteat constitutional duty of Americans—namely, the 
equal promotion of the happiness of all, la)ring the 
foundation of a plan of education in unison with nature, 
with reason, with justice, and with this instrument. 

Such then is our ultimate object, and let us boldly de¬ 
clare it; such are the means—gradual and constitutional, 
but sure and radical, by which we propose that object to 
he attained. Such is our ultimate object, and let those 
who challenge it forego the name, even as they have for¬ 
sworn the feelings of Americans. Such arc the means 
we stand ready to adopt, and let those who blaspheme 
them forego the title even as titey have forsworn the 
princi[ilcs of honest men. Here—in our design or in 
the mode laid down for ofTccting that design, there is no¬ 
thing to conceal, and nothing to concede or to exicmiate, 
) will take on me to speak, in this nia.tt'.e', in the name of 
my lidlovv citizens—constitutional is our object, righteous 
onr means, mid delerinincd our rotolce. We have no 
fca , no doubt, no liesilalion, iuid no concealment; Why 
should V C have ? thought licro is free, speech is free, and 
all action free, which lias in view our own henefit, com¬ 
bined witli the lienetit of otir fellow man. 

^hold, we have every advantage with us, which, as, 
honest citizens, or as reasonalde beings, ive could ambi¬ 
tion—a righteoiis object, a conslitutioual object, and a#i 
object feasible without violence to any, and with certain 
benefit to all. In Europe, the reformer, how expanded 
soever his mind, or generous his heart, may indeed hesi¬ 
tate to express the fulness of his desire. Ldberty and 
equality there, is a cry whose very thought is treason, 
and its utterance death; but here, treason lies only in its 
challenge. How then should there ybe a point at issue 
with American reformers? AU true and honest qtizens 
must, upon reflection, have the same object—^for, behdd ! 

%* 
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U is engraven on thdr national es(^tche(ni—it is engittVin 
in never dying letters, in this bolt bible of their counr 
try’s faith, their country’s hope, their country’s love. To 
oommence the practical illustration of the truths proclaimed 
to the world by the fathers of this nation’s liberties, is what 
we ask at this day—no more could human philanthropy 
desire, no less could American patriotism demand. 

For myself, I feel proud to declare, that no less perfect 
and entire is the democracy of my views and principles, 
than what by this charter is demanded of an American 
citizen; and, had I felt it otherwise, 1 had not claimed the 
noble title. I would see the righteous declaration here 
penned by Jefferson, signed by sages, scaled with the blood 
of the fathers of this nation, and solemnly sworn to by 
their sons on each anniversary of its birth.—I would— 
what shall I say 1 see its realization ? That cannot be 
But see such measures adopted as shall seciure its realiza¬ 
tion for posterity, to the fullest extent ever conceived oi 
conceivable by the human mind. Yes ! my democracy 
has no reservations; my yearnings for the liberty of mac 
acknowledge no exceptions, no prejudices, no predilections 
.Equal rights, equal privileges, equal enjoyments—I would 
see tliem shared by every mair, by every woman, by evf*y 
nation, by every race on the face of the globe. But, as 1 
distinguish that equal rights must originate in eipial con¬ 
dition, so do I also distinguish that equal condition must 
originate in equal knowledge, and that sound knowledge; 
in similar habits, and those good habits; in brotherly sym¬ 
pathies, and those fostered from youth up under a system 
of RATIONAL AND NATIONAL REPUBLICAN EDUCATION. 

I have now broadly stated the ultimate object of re¬ 
formers at this hour. 1 have admitted it to be the gradual 
but effectual attainment of equality in rights, privileges, and 
opportunities, for the pursuit of happiness. They who as< 
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«uca equality to exist at. the preseht time; art blind* 
to all facte, Ur wantonly trifle With words; and they who 
imagine such equality altainnWe by any other procesw 
than that of a just and similar training of the thoughts, 
feelings and habits of human beings, in youth, distinguish 
not the nature of existing errors, nor have a conception of 
what is requisite for their reform. As they who would 
fell a tree inuit strike at the roof, .so they who would rec¬ 
tify the practice of men. must diie to the springs of action,, 
whieli are in the mind. True it is—most lamentably 
true, that change m;iy he inqK'iled, even as it may be pre- 
\eiited, l»y compnl-i )n; but icfonii, fimt is, ^eisc and last¬ 
ing- change, can oiih- be wrought by conviction. Theo- 
lists may dioam dreams, tyrants may issue edicts, legisla¬ 
tors may enact statutes, but wise education alone, by awa¬ 
kening just v'iews, and forming just habits, can produce a 
rational and really lepuhiican stale of society. 

What may he the mea-vures ad<'pied by a generation 
nurtured as ctpials under the wings of their country, it is 
not for us to say; but of tint I am jiersuaded—that no 
measure will by them l»e adopted, but with the common 
consent of .'ill. The feelings even of the minority' on any 
♦jflLstion will then lie consulted, and co-operation rather 
w'aifed for than enforced. Ntwv motives of action wiff 
then originate in tlie human breast, new circumstances 
will, gently arise in and around those young nurseries of 
freedom, such as lolly minds and pure hearts can picture, 
but which to speak of now w'ould be but to theorize. 

Yet, while declining myself, and recommending to others 
to refrain from idly recounting our dreams of earthly lii- 
turity, as gertain to occasion dispute as those so Itmg en¬ 
couraged respecting the futurity of a, heaven, I would fain 
enter my protest against all challenge of the liberties of 
those who choose to forestal time and drcumstance, to ad- 
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f«Qce fidse aigumeats, to pn^jose wild measures, ca: evtff! 
to harangue, if such could be found, ia &vour (tf mmo 
and caniiision. Under the blessed institutions of this couiii^ 
tiy, aiul favored by that habit of reflection and sjwit of 
forbearance which they have generated, we need never 
apprehend evil from boundless liberty of speech and of the 
press. Let all who will, ^leculate, and puUish their spe¬ 
culations. Let all who choose, advocate rash measures, or 
wrong measures, or prudent measures, or wise. This is no 
rountry for eiTor to make proselytes when Truth is in the 
field; nor is this a country where challenge can be given 
to human rights in any case, without shaking the pillars 
3f its constitution. The whole fabric of American govern¬ 
ment is based upon confidence in hmnan reason—that is, 
in the capacity of man to distinguish between what is for 
his good and what for his evil, when both are feirly pre¬ 
sented to his mind. 

t In fidl confidence in this his capacity have 1 spoken; 
and, though I have dared much, and of comse, something 
encountered from the wrath of incense^arties and mis¬ 
guided individuals,! feel at this hour my confidence strength¬ 
ened, not only in the truth, but in the final triumph of 
the princi{des of which I have been a zealous, and, I f^ 
an honest advocate. The task then, thus far, has not 
been thankless, if it has been arduous; and, though in its 
execution X should have offended many, perhaps even they 
may live to render justice to my intentions, or, what vCere 
far better, if truth on my side, to approach more nearly 
to my views. This only will I say, that I have assailed 
what 1 believe abuses; that! have advocated equal rights 
in place of unequal privileges, appealed to fact from faith, 
to reason frton credt^ty, to justice from law, to virtue from 
prejudice, to the ever-during principles of the imer mind 
from the changing and fleeting forms of cereihony and 
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||||)i1(n<Uiani and, bear rntnees, fdkw citizeiu! 6wa thfi 
oobctiuitituttonal and antirepublican divisiona ctf aectjdaaa, 
and pttrty) m existing around us, to this sacred chaiter of 
the common rights of equal free-men and American cits* 
zens. Oft have I appealed to this charts, and never with¬ 
out reverence; nor without reverence this n%ht v41l I claim 
it for the text book of all my heresies, the authruity for all my 
suggestions, and the warrant for all my confidence. On 
this—the first sure,anchor of moral truth—the only in¬ 
spired scripture, written for human kind, and deetin^ to 
be acknowledged by all nations—on this may the re¬ 
former build his hopes as on the rock of ages, on this 
have 1 builded mine, on this must all Americans build 
theirs. 

And now, my fellow citizens 1 after two years of pubik 
exertion in a work I have believed righteous, and called 
for by the accumulated corruptions and errors which had 
gathered in and around our social edifice, 1 feel warned, 
for a season, to retire. The people are now awake to theii 
own interests. They have taken the cause of reform iiftc 
their own hands; and the same boldness/which, whes 
they slumbered, I was encouraged to assume, woidd now 
.wpear to me as presumptuous as it has, perhaps at al 
tunes, appeared to others. But this is not all. The a& 
warrantable use made of my name by the abettmrs (rf ole 
dbuses, during and since the period of the last dectionB 
wl^ld alone determine me to remove this poor {xetext foi 
party cries and appeals to old prejudices. It is not enougt 
for^ Ae people of this city to know that they are ralliet 
around principles and not individuals; the same must be 
known to the natbn at huge, and, as soon as may be, ti 
the world. So long as I alone was ooDoemed, meux 
of priest and politician was alike iiulifl^rent to me, but ) 
wish not my name to be made a scarecrow to thejjmid 
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or a stumbling-block to the innocently prejudiced, at a 
season when all should unite round the altar of their 
country, with its name only in their mouths, and its love 
m their hearts. For these motives, which I trust my fel¬ 
low citizens uill appreciate, I shall take the present season 
for attention to some more private interests of my own, 
and shortly leave this city and the country for a few 
month,s, not to return until after the d('cision of the uu- 
lunmal elections 
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